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PREFACE. 


BEFORE  the  Prose  and  Poetical  Works  of  ALEXANDER 
PENNECUIK,  Esq.,  of  New-Hall,  M.  D.,  were  printed, 
the  DESCRIPTION  of  TWEEDDALE,  by  him  and  John 
Forbes  of  New-Hall,  Esq.  Advocate,  had  been  perused 
by  Archbishop  Nicolson  when  in  Manuscript ;  and  is 
taken  notice  of  by  him,  in  his  e  Scottish  Historical  Lib- 
rary.' It  had  also,  before  publication,  been  approved 
of  by  two  of  the  Dukes  of  Queensberry,  in  succession  j 
each  of  whom  had  given  it  his  imprimatur  :  And  the 
POEMS  were  added,  likewise,  from  the  encouragement 
of  his  literary  friends,  as  well  as  of  the  nobility,  at  whose 
request  some  of  them  had  been  written.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears before  he  collected  them  himself,  they  had  been 
so  much  sought  after,  that  surreptitious  copies  of  his 
verses  handed  about  the  country,  and  much  disfigured, 
were  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  him  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  visits  as  a  physician,  and  call- 
ing for  corrections,  and  publication  under  his  own  eye. 
Accordingly,  the  Description  and  Poems  were  printed 
together  in  the  year  1715. 

SIR  ROBERT  SIBBALD,  M  D,  who  had  been  appointed 
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Natural  Historian,  Geographer,  and  Physician,  to 
Charles  the  Second,  had  received  a  royal  command  to 
compose  a  general  description  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  a  particular  history  of  the  different  counties  of  Scot- 
land. In  consequence  of  this  order,  in  1684,  appeared 
his  Scotia  Illustrata ;  and  his  Descriptions  of  Fife  and 
Kinross,  and  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling,  in  171O. 
From  these  seem  to  have  sprung  the  Description  of 
Tweeddak,  by  Dr  Pennecuik,  and  Mr  Fprbes,  as  hinted 
at  in  its  Dedication  to  William  Earl  of  March. 

Since  this  first  appeared,  in  1715,  only  a  mean  edition 
has  been  published  of  the  Poems,  without  the  Descrip- 
tion. It  is  so  incorrect  as  to  do  great  injustice  to  the  au- 
thor ;  and  the  old  one,  containing  all  his  Works,  has  long 
become  so  extremely  scarce,  that,  even  at  a  high  price,  if 
a  copy  is  accidentally  procured,  it  is  only  after  much 
search,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  presumed  that  a  new  impression  of 
Dr  Pennecuik's  Works  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  public  ;  and  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  increase 
their  interest  by  authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Author, 
explanatory  and  illustrative  Notes,  with  the  Linnwan 
names  of  the  Plants. 

Dr  Pennecuik's  Description  ofTweeddale,  including 
its  botanical  information,  is,  in  general,  valuably  accurate  j 
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and  his  Poems,  have  the  merit  of  being  strictly,  and  pro- 
vincially  national,  without  foreign  mixture,  unless  where 
they  are  avowed  translations,  the  pure  and  genuine  off- 
springs of  Scotland,  exhibiting  her  unpolished  pastoral  in- 
habitants as  they  really  existed  on  the  Esks,  and  the  streams 
of  Tweeddale,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  in  rough  un- 
finished sketches,  with  a  faithful,  broad,  though  some- 
what coarse,  and  unrefined  pencil.  Their  being  the 
immediate  offsprings  of  the  senses,  from  actual  observa- 
tion, are  the  recommendations  of  our  author's  Works  ; 
and  as  the  Description  given  by  Captain  Armstrong 
along  with  his  Map  in  1775,  (sixty  years  posterior  to 
that  of  Dr  Pennecuik,)  under  the  title  of  A  Companion 
to  the  Map  of  Tweeddale,  is,  likewise,  the  production 
of  a  personal  survey,  his  information  on  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  county  which  he  visited  is  also  preserved  in 
the  following  Notes,  which  contain  every  thing  worthy  of 
attention  in  his  pamphlet,  as  well  as  in  the  late  Agricul- 
tural Survey  of  the  County,  published  in  the  year 
1802. 
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ALEXANDER  PENNECUIK, 

ESQ.  OFNEWHALL,  M.D. 


OF  the  subject  of  the  following  biographical  sketch 
little  is  now  known,  compared  with  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  rank  and  situation  in  life,  ren- 
dered still  more  conspicuous  by  the  publicity  of  his 
profession,  together  with  his  literary  character  and  con- 
nections. With  regard  to  a  physician,  and  an  author, 
in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  families  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  father,  as  well  as  himself,  was  proprietor  of 
two  landed  estates  near  the  original  seat  of  their  ances- 
tors, it  is  somewhat  unaccountable,  that  so  few  particu- 
lars as  to  his  history  can  now  be  collected,  within  less 
than  a  century  of  his  death  :  That  not  even  a  copy  of 
his  works  can  be  procured  but  with  the  utmost  difficulty  j 
although  they  contain  not  only  botanical  information, 
but  a  most  authentic  and  accurate  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  Tweeddaky  the  county  adjoining  to  that  of  the 
metropolis,  accompanied  with  the  approbation  of  his 
Grace  Dr  Nicolson,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  author  of  the 
English^  Scottish,  and  Irish,  Historical  Libraries^  and 
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afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  who  had  seen  the 
Description  in  manuscript  before  it  was  printed. 

Our  author's  father,  ALEXANDER  PENNECUIK,  Esq. 
of  New-Hall,  his  son  writes,  was  '  sometime  chirurgeon 
to  General  Bannier,  in  the  Swedish  wars,  and  since  chi- 
rurgeon-general  to  the  Auxiliary  Scots  Army  in  Eng- 
land/ John  Bannier,  the  Swedish  general,  was  born  in 
160 1 ;  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  became 
commander  in  chief;  and  died  in  ]641. 

This  ALEXANDER  PENNECUIK  was  lineally  descended 
from  the  Pennecuiksof  that  Ilk,  or  of  Pennecuik,  the  ori- 
ginal proprietors  of  the  estate  of  that  name,  which,  as  was 
customary  about  the  eleventh  century,  they  had  adopted, 
and  which  he  still  retained.  He  purchased  the  estate  of 
New-Hall,  on  the  North  Esk,  in  Edinburghshire,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pennecuik,  A.  D.  1646.  This  property  was 
acquired  from  a  family  of  the  name  of  Crichtoune,  ances- 
tors or  relatives  of  the  Earls  of  Dumfries,  who  were  in 
possession  of  it  A.  D.  1 529.  Although  it  was  contracted 
within  the  limits  of  New-Hall  proper,  when  sold  to  him, 
it  seems,  before  it  came  into  the  family  of  Crichtoune,  at 
a  very  early  period,  to  have  been  a  religious  foundation ; 
perhaps  an  abbey,  or  a  priory,  with  its  hospitals,  still  called 
the  back  and  fore  'Spitals,  having  their  'Spital-hills  be- 
tween them,  near  it ;  and,  under  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Glasgow,  to  have  held  most  of  the  surrounding  district. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  its  learned  proprietors  near 
a  century  ago,  as  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  se- 
venteenth volume  of  the  Statistical  History  of  Scotland, 
when  it  was  the  resort  of  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  ;  and, 
agreeably  to  it,  the  nearest  objects  on  the  west  are  the 
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remains  of  the  chapel  and  chapel-yard  ;  and  on  the  east, 
north  east,  and  north,  the  Monks' -haugh,  the  Monks', 
burn,  the  Monks'-road,  the  Monks' -rig  wiih  its  font- 
stone  and  cross  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  the  Glebe- 
croft  between  these  and  the  'Spitals  and  'Spital-hills. 

The  Penn^cuiks  of  that  Ilk  had  other  considerable 
possessions  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  the  '  Descrip- 
tion of  Tweeddale/  three  extensive  farms,  of  the  name 
of  Slipper- fie  Id,  a  few  miles  south  west,  on  the  other  side 
of  New-Hall  from  their  family  estate,  are  mentioned  as 
having  belonged  to  them. 

In  the  life  of  Baron  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennecuik,  in 
the  Scots  Magazine  for  Jane  1S02,  written  by  his 
youngest  son,  we  have  the  following  particulars  on  this 
subject. 

'  John  Clerk,  son  of  William  Clerk,  merchant-bur- 
gess in  Montrose,  was  baptized  by  the  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness, at  Fettercairn,  December  22d,  1 6  '  1 .  Being,  after 
the  manner  of  his  ancestors,  bred  a  merchant,  he  re« 
moved  into  France,  in  the  year  1634,  settled  at  Paris, 
and  in  a  few  years  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
the  year  1 647,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  purchased 
the  lands  and  barony  of  Pennecuik.  The  barony  of 
Pennycook,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  obviously  derives 
its  name  from  the  Gaelic  words  Bt-lnn  na  Cuachfiig,  the 
Hill  of  the  Cuckow.  Tiiis  name  is  local,  and  by  degrees 
was  applied  to  a  large  space  of  ground  :  it  was,  however, 
very  ancient,  and  had  remained,  along  with  a  few  more  of 
the  Celtic  or  British  proper  names  of  places,  from  the 
time  of  'he  expulsion  of  that  language  irom  the  Lothians. 
The  former  name  of  the  parish  of  Pennycook  was 
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that  of  St  Kentigern  or  Mungo,  the  same  to  whom 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow  was  dedicated.  A 
religious  house,  or  Hospital,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
New  Hall,  endowed  with  considerable  landed  property, 
is  supposed  to  have  held  most  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. An  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Pennecuik,  one 
of  which,  a  physician  and  a  poet  of  inferior  merit,  was 
proprietor  of  New-Hall  in  the  year  1646,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  that  gained  a  personal  appellation,  in 
the  manner  of  the  barons  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, from  the  spot  of  ground  properly  so  called.  The 
time  when  the  Pennycooks  of  that  Ilk  were  obliged  to 
alienate  their  paternal  estate  is  unknown.  The  Crich- 
tons,  ancestors  of  the  family  of  Dumfries,  the  Sinclairs 
of  Roslin,  and  many  other  powerful  families,  had  suc- 
cessively lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  danger- 
ous rivals  to  a  small  baron,  who  was  under  the  necessity 
of  either  serving  or  removing.  The  river  Esk  (Uisge,) 
which  rises  in  the  Pentland  Hills,  runs  by  this  place 
through  a  deep  fractured  valley,  into  the  sea  at  TVIussel- 
burgh.  The  hollow  sequestrated  glades  through  which 
this  current  flows  are  romantic  in  the  extreme.  The 
whole  of  the  Lothians  being  rather  bare  of  wood,  and  of 
a  uniform  appearance,  it  adds  highly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  a  glen,  the  wildest 
work  of  the  hand  of  nature ;  woods  hanging  over  the 
red  cliffs,  swept  at  their  base  by  a  stream,  which,  at  some 
former  time,  seems  to  have  torn  the  mountains  ia  its 
course,  *  &c.  f  The  enviorns  of  the  EsJc  are  the 
Tempe  of  Scotland,  where,  if  fame  and  probability  may 
be  credited,  her  poets  have  been  inspired  and  gained 
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immortality.  See  Ramsay's  preface  to  his  Gentle  Shep- 
herd.' 

The  following  explanation  of  the  word  Ilk  is  given 
by  the  old  Earl  of  Cromarty,  in  his  Account  of 
Cowrie's  Conspiracy ;  '  The  word  Ilk  in  our  Scots  lan- 
guage denotes  that  either  the  person  has  given  his  name 
to  the  land  :  or  has  taken  his  name  from  the  land  :  and 
this  practice  was  one  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore's  wise 
inventions ;  who,  finding  that  oneness  in  name  was  a  cause 
of  the  clubs  and  cabals  called  Clans,  in  place  of  these  old 
patronymicks,  the  King  did  encourage  all  on  whom  he 
conferred  any  title  of  honour,  as  of  Earl,  Lord,  or  Baron, 
to  take  their  denominations  from  the  lands  erected  into 
the  Lordship,  or  Barony  5  so  to  divide,  and  break  the 
clans,  by  loosing  the  ligament  of  these  patronymick 
names ;  and  so  Divide  et  impera  was  his  project.* 

Whatever,  for  political  reasons,  as  stated  by  his  Lord- 
ship, may  have  been  the  wise  encouragement  given  by 
Malcolm  Canmore  to  landed  proprietors,  to  induce  them, 
to  take  their  surnames  from  their  estates,  the  doing  so, 
seems,  however,  originally  to  have  arisen  naturally,  and 
of  itself,  from  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  one  person 
from  another.  If  natural  causes,  and  the  invitations  of 
convenience,  were  more  frequently  inquired  into,  '  wise 
inventions,'  it  is  believed,  would  not  be  so  numerous  as 
they  are  accounted. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  society,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  were  few  in  number,  and  a  different  term 
could  be  affixed  as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  each,  one 
name  would  be  sufficient  by  which  to  know  every  indivi- 
dual, and  no  more  would  be  used.  When  population 
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increased,  and  it  became  requisite  to  apply  the  same 
term  to  more  than  one,  a  second  name  was  necessarily 
added  as  a  mark  of  discrimination  ;  and  afterwards  even 
a  third  was  found  convenient  to  prevent  confusion. 
Thus,  among  the  Romans,  the  Prcenomen  corresponded 
to  our  Christian  name,  as  Marcus ;  the  Nomen  to  the 
name  of  the  Family  or  Clan,  as  Tullius,  or  Accius  ;  and 
the  Cognomen  to  that  arising  from  some  mark  of  distinc- 
tion by  which  the  individual  could  be  unerringly  spoken 
of,  as  Cicero,  from  cictr^  or  Plautus  from  the  shape  of 
his  feet.  In  excuse  for  the  tiresome  use  of  the  same 
epithets  to  his  deities  and  heroes  by  Homer,  Pope,  in 
his  preface  to  his  Iliad,  observes  ;  '  As  for  the  epithets  of 
great  men,  Monsieur  Boileau  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
were  of  the  nature  of  surnames,  and  repeated  as  such  ; 
for  the  Greeks  having  no  names  derived  from  their  fa- 
thers, were  obliged  to  add  some  other  distinction  of  each 
person  ;  either  naming  his  parents  expressly,  or  his  place 
of  birth,  profession,  or  the  like :  as  Alexander  the  son 
of  Philip,  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  Diogenes  the  Cy- 
nic, &c.  Homer  therefore,  complying  with  the  custom 
of  his  country,  used  such  distinctive  additions  as  better 
agreed  with  poetry.  And  indeed  we  have  something 
parallel  to  these  in  modern  times,  such  as  the  names  of 
Harold  Harefoot,  Edmund  Ironside,  Edward  Long- 
Shanks,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  &c.' 

According  to  Ossian's  translator,  in  a  note  in  the  se- 
cond book  of  Temora,  on  the  name  of  Cathmor's  chief 
bard  Fonar,  the  man  of  t>ong,  among  the  ancient  Scots 
'  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  name  was  not 
imposed  on  any  person  till  he  had  distinguished  himself 
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by  some  remarkable  action  from  which  his  name  should 
be  derived.'  Indeed  every  name  in  these  poems  is  a 
mere  epithet,  arising  from  something  peculiar  to  the  in- 
dividual, in  appearance,  descent,  character,  exploit,  or 
property ;  as  Sithallin,  a  handsome  man;  Fiona,  a  fair 
maid ;  Colma,  a  woman  with  Jlne  hair  ;  the  Son  of 
Morni,  Gaul ;  Ossian,  Mac-Fion ;  Fergus,  the  man  of 
the  word,  or  command  ;  Cormar,  expert  at  sea  ;  Sal« 
gar,  a  hunter  ;  Ferchios,  the  conqueror  of  men  ;  Can« 
dona,  of  boars  ;  Fingal,  ofSelma  ;  Cuthullin,  ofTura; 
Usnoth,  of  Etha,  &c.  Among  the  northern  nations, 
from  the  features  of  the  feudal  system,  on  the  increase 
of  population,  property  in  land  naturally  became  a 
common  mark  by  which  to  distinguish  one  person,  and 
one  family,  from  another.  Before  its  permanent  ac- 
quisition, the  individual,  in  addition  to  his  Christian 
or  prcenomen,  had  usually  been  discriminated  by  adding 
his  father's  name  to  his  own,  as  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  or  by  some  characteristic  epithet,  which  was, 
likewise,  when  his  portion  of  land  had  no  previous  de- 
signation, frequently  applied  to  it  also,  and  became  the 
the  nomen  or  family  name  ;  his  collateral  descendants  of 
the  same  Christian  and  family  names,  like  his  ancestors, 
being  distinguished  by  patronymicks  and  epithets  ;  and 
his  heirs,  by  adding  the  name  of  the  lands  to  their  own, 
or,  to  save  repetition,  the  words  of  that  Ilk. 

In  other  instances,  especially  after  Malcolm  III.  who 
was  himself  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Canmore,  great- 
head,  had  distributed  forfeited  estates  among  his  follow- 
ers by  more  regular  and  fixed  feudal  tenures,  where  the 
lands  had  already  got  a  name,  the  acquirer  was  often 
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particularised  by  appending  it  to  his  Christian  name,  as 
the  root  of  a  family  designation ;  and  his  successors 
were,  in  the  same  manner,  known  as  the  chiefs  or  heads 
of  it,  by  having  the  name  of  the  lands  added  to  the  no- 
men  families  given  by  them,  or  were,  for  abbreviation's 
sake,  entitled  of  that  Ilk.  6  Some  write/  says  Buchanan 
in  his  reign  of  Malcolm  HI.,  « that  at  that  time  noble- 
men began  to  be  surnarned  by  their  lands,  which  I  think 
is  false,  for  that  custom  is  not  yet  received  amongst  the 
ancient  Scots  ;  and  besides,  then  all  Scotland  used  their 
ancient  language  and  customs,  but  instead  of  a  surname, 
they  added  their  father's  name  after  their  own,  like  the 
Greeks  of  old,  or  else  adjoined  a  word  taken  from  some 
event,  or  from  some  mark  of  body  or  mind  ;  and  that 
this  custom  did  then  obtain  among  the  French  is  plain, 
by  those  royal  surnames  of  le  Gros,  the  fat ;  le  Chauve9 
the  bauld  ;  le  Begue,  the  stammerer ;  and  also  by  the 
surnames  of  many  noble  families  in  England,  especially 
such  as  followed  William  the  Conqueror,  and  fixed  their 
habitations  there ;  for  the  custom  of  taking  surnames 
from  lands  was  received  but  lately  among  the  other 
French,  as  appears  by  the  history  of  Froissard,  no 
mean  author/  In  this,  however,  Buchanan  is  apparently 
mistaken ;  for,  among  others,  the  chiefs  of  the  Clan 
Lachlan  have  resided  on  Stra-Lachlan  to  which  they 
gave  their  name,  Jor  time  immemorial,  as  the  Statistical 
History  attests,  letters  to  the  last  proprietor  having 
been  often,  it  is  said,  thus  directed  :  To  Lachlan 
Mac  Lachlan  qf^  Mac  Lachlan,  Esq.  at  Castle  Lach- 
lan, in  St>  atk- Lachlan,  by  Inverary,  Argylshire.  And 
the  Pennecuiks  of  that  Jlk,  have  adopted  their  family 
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n&mejrom  the  lands  of  Beinn  na  Cuachaig,  or  Pen- 
necuik,  it  would  seem,  while  Gaelic  was  spoken  in. 
the  Lothians,  and  '  ail  Scotland  used  their  ancient 
language  and  customs.' 

1  hus  some  heads  of  families,  or  chieftains  of  clans, 
gave  their  names  to  their  lands ;  and  others  took  them 
from  them  ;  in  compliance  with  a  custom,  however 
wisely  encouraged  afterwards,  which  had  naturally  and 
of  itself  sprung  up  from  the  necessity,  common  to  all  na- 
tions indiscriminately,  of  distinguishing  one  individual 
from  another  by  some  characteristic  mark. 

As  with  regard  to  its  rude  members  in  their  domestic, 
patriarchal  state,  at  the  commencement  of  society  ;  shin- 
ing characters,  on  its  extension  and  aggrandizement,  be- 
ing but  few  in  number,  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished by  one  name.  Other  designations  are,  there- 
fore, usually  dropt,  as  having  become  superfluous,  by 
the  disappearance,  or  comparative  insignificancy  of  those, 
who,  had  they  not  been  eclipsed  by  their  splendor, 
could  have  been  mistaken  for  them.  Caesar,  and  Ci- 
cero, are  as  distinctly  particularised  by  these  single 
terms,  as  James  and  John  are,  by  their  Christian  names, 
among  children  in  the  same  cottage,  and  are  as  seldom 
mentioned  with  any  additions.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  the  clans  are  unerringly  discriminated 
by  their  several  appellations,  the  chief  of  each  is  known, 
like  the  individuals  in  the  infancy  of  social  union,  or  in 
a  family  under  the  same  roof,  by  one  name  only.  The 
Chisholm,  the  Macintosh,  the  MacFarlane;  for  Chishomi 
of  Chisholm,  or  of  that  //&,  with  the  Christian  name 
prefixed  j  Maclntoh  of  Macintosh,  or  of  that  Ilk}  marks 
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out  the  person  referred  to  with  all  the  accuracy  that  can 
be  required.  Additions,  from  necessity  originated,  and 
therefore  were,  as  naturally,  disused,  whenever  they 
could  be  dispensed  with. 

Tkat  stage  in  this  progress,  by  which,  to  the  Christian 
name,  was  added  that  of  the  lands,  is  distinctly  seen  in 
the  list  of  those  in  Scotland  who  swore  fealty  to  Edward 
I.  in  1296,  as  extracted  by  Prynne  (Collect,  v.  3.)  from 
the  record  in  the  tower  of  London  called  Ragman  Roll. 
In  it,  few  of  those  enumerated  have  any  other  surname 
but  that  of  their  property.  Thus,  Malcolin  de  Bough- 
canain  (Malcolm  of  Buchanan),  one  of  those  in  the  ca- 
talogue, was  the  root  of  the  Buchanans,  and  proprietor 
of  the  lands  and  parish  of  Buchanan,  on  the  east  side  of 
Loch-Lomond.  Of  this  family  was  George  Buchanan, 
the  elegant  historian  and  poet,  who  observes,  it  was  '  fa- 
milia  magis  vetusta  quam  opulenta.'  The  last,  as  well 
as  many  preceding  proprietors,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  rest  of  his  clan,  like  other  chieftains,  had  the  nomen 
Buchanan,  already  acquired  from  his  lands,  prefixed  to, 
of  Buchanan,  or  of  that  Ilk.  He  was  designed  Bu- 
chanan of  Buchanan,  Buchanan  of  that  Ilk,  the  laird  of 
Buchanan,  The  Buchanan,  and  often  merely  Buchanan. 
Such  of  the  branches  of  the  family  as  were  in  the  same 
district,  and  had  similar  Christian  names,  were  either 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  patronymick,  or  by 
some  natural,  or  artificial  mark  of  difference,  of  their 
own.  Gilbert  de  Drymmond-  another  of  those  who 
swore  fealty  to  the  first  Edward  of  England,  was,  in  like 
manner,  the  root  of  the  Drymmonds,  who  were  possessed 
of  the  lands  and  parish  of  Drymmen,  near  the  Forth, 
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above  Stirling,  and  between  it  and  Buchanan.  From 
him  sprang  the  family  of  Perth,  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  the  historian  and  poet,  and  all  the  other 
Drummonds  in  Scotland. 

But,  notwithstanding  of  the  policy  and  sagacity  of 
the  intention,  it  does  not  appear  that  Malcolm  Canmore's 
'  wise  inventions  to  divide  and  break  the  clans,'  by  en- 
couraging those  to  whom  he  parcelled  out  his  lands  to 
take  new  names  from  them,  could  be  altogether  success- 
ful in  destroying,  or  '  loosing  the  ligament  of  these  pa- 
tronymick  names.'  Even  still,  where  the  names  are  dif- 
Jerent,  the  Highlanders,  overlooking  that  circumstance  as 
of  little  importance,  trace  up  their  descents  from  their 
original  chiefs  with  equally  enthusiastic  attachment  and 
zeal,  and  rivet  themselves  by  as  strong  ligaments  to  their 
respective  clans,  as  if  they  were  the  same. 

Whatever,  antecedently,  may  have  been  his  designa- 
nation,  or  whatsoever  was  the  clan  to  which  he  belonged, 
the  first  proprietor  of  the  barony  of  Pennecuik  of  the 
same  name,  evidently  took  \\.from  the  lands;  which,  in 
spite  of  its  uninviting  sound  and  signification,  he  was  pro- 
bably induced  to  do,  by  the  grant  of  the  property,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  King.  According  to  the 
Earl  of  Cromarty,  this  would  seem  to  fix  the  time  when 
the  Pennecuiks  of  that  Ilk  acquired  the  barony  of  Pen- 
necuik to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  called  Canmore,  and 
the  eleventh  century.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Pen- 
necuik in  the  former  quotation,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing one,  plainly  shows  that  the  proprietor  did  not  give 
his  name  to  the  lands  agreeably  to  what  was  more  com- 
monly  practised  before  that  time.  '  In  old  writings,* 
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says  the  author  of  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish, 
« the  name  of  the  parish  is  Pennycook,  now  commonly 
Pennycuik,  said  to  signify  in  gaslic  Gouk's  (or  Cuckoo's) 
hill,  probably  from  the  number  of  these  birds  that  haunt 
the  surrounding  woods  in  spring.'* 

*  This  Alexander  Pennecuik's  son,  the  physician  and  poet, 
was  fond  of  a  jest,  and  of  rallying  his  facetious  neighbours  in  the 
country.  The  wits  and  wags  have  not  been  behind-hand  in  pro- 
fiting by  the  derivation  of  Pennecuik,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors, 
from  Beinn  na  Cuachaig,  translated  Gouk's  Hill,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  harmless  laugh.  The  following  playful,  jocular  poem, 
which  appeared  in  the  Scots  Magazine,  we  shall  insert,  as  it  is 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  and  likewise  exemplifies  a  moral 
which  may  be  of  some  use.  The  verses  show  that  the  scene  of 
it  is  laid  near  the  romantic  rocks  of  Hawthornden  on  the  North, 
Esk,  below  Pennecuik. 

THE  GOUK  AND  THE  MAVIS. 

A  FABLE. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  that  Cuckow's  tone 
Ralpho,  thou  always  harp'st  upon  : 

Hudibras,  P.  1.  C.  3, 
A  MAVIS  high  upon  a  tree, 

With  head  erect  stood  singing, 

And  stretched  his  throat  so  bold  and  free, 
He  set  the  woods  a-ringing  ; 

When  down  the  glen,  direct,  there  flew, 

Straight  from  the  west,  of  greyish  blue, 

A  bird  that  coughed  and  cried — cuckoo  ! 
That  perked,  and  flirted  with  his  tail, 
Rung  at  his  ear  a  deafning  peal, 
Cuckooed,  and  coughed,  as  if  by  rote, 
Till  he  had  drowned  the  Thrush's  note. 

Sir,  says  the  Mavis,  by  your  look, 

And  from  the  road,  to  this,  you  took, 

/  see  you  comejrom  Pcnnycook* 
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As  his  son  relates,  in  his  Description  of  Tweeddale, 
having  married  the  only  child  of  the  proprietor,  a  des- 

The  Gouk  leaned,  fluttering,  from  the  bough, 
With  tail  raised  high  behind  him, 

And,  stammering,  mixt  a  laugh  and  cough, 
But  scarcely  seemed  to  mind  him ; 

He  perked,  and  hopt,  and  flaunted  round, 

From  branch  to  branch,  and  from  the  ground, 

From  every  point  there  issued  sound, 

Yet  from  his  sounds  was  nothing  gained, 
Though,  for  reply,  the  Mavis  strained, 
He  still  cuckoo'd,  and  coughed  by  rote, 
Till  he  had  drowned  the  Thrush's  note. 

Sir,  says  the  Mavis,  by  your  look, 

And  from  the  road,  to  this,  you  took, 

/  see  you  come  from  Pennycook. 

J  J  3 

But,  as  the  Gouks  that  we  have  here. 

Are  always  birds  of  passage, 
I  beg  you'll  up  the  valley  steer, 

And  cany  back  this  message 
To  all  the  Gouks  about  Gouk's-Hill, 
That  they  may  keep  their  music  still, 
And  cough,  and  cuckoo,  there,  at  will ; 

These  cuckoo-notes  are,  here,  misplaced 

They  only  suit  a  cuckoo's  taste  ; 

What,  there,  may  be  quite  a  propos, 

May,  here,. I  warn  you,  not  be  so. 
Sir,  then,  return  the  road  you  took  ; 
By  your  accomplishments,  and  look, 
I  see  you,  come  from  Pennycook. 

But  all  the  Thrush's  hints  were  lost, 

As  well  as  the  advices ; 
He  cuckooed,  coughed,  and  rudder 

Like  one  who  words  despises ; 
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cendant  of  the  Murrays  of  Philiphaugh,  in  Selkirkshire, 
into  which  family  it  had  come  by  marriage  also,  from 
the  original  proprietors,  the  Romannos  of  that  Ilk, 
Alexander  Pennecuik  of  Newhall,  acquired  the  estate  of 

When,  off  the  Mavis,  sudden,  flew, 
And  left  the  Gouk,  without  adieu, 
To  cough  and  sing,  alone, — cuckoo ! 

Till,  from  a  cragg,  on  t'other  side, 

Across  the  glen,  a  hollow  wide, 

He  saw  him  leave  his  station  high, 

And,  quivering,  up  the  valley  fly. 
Sir,  loud  he  call'd,  with  parting  look, 
Rejoiced  that  he  this  method  took, 
I  wish  you  well  to  PennycooJc. 

He  now  resumed  his  favourite  tree, 
With  head  aloft  stood  singing, 

And  stretched  his  throat  so  boldly  free, 
He  set  the  woods  a  ringing. 

He  found  our  ends  we  oft  effect, 

And  silence  folly  by  neglect, 

More  easily  than  by  means  direct ; 
From  teazers  if  we'd  be  exempt, 
That  we  should  treat  them  with  contempt, 
At  once,  when  tired,  bid  Gouks  good  b'ye, 
And  from  their  noisy  nonsense^y. — 

Sir,  to  a  MAGPIE  says  a  ROOK, 

For  soon  the  observation  took, 

/  see  you  come  from  PennycooJc. 

To  say  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Pennecuik,  I  see  you 
come  from  Pennycook  ;  or  to  call  Cuckoo  !  in  passing  through  it; 
would  be  as  dangerous  as,  Cervantes  relates,  it  was  to  set  up  a 
bray  !  in  the  village  of  Braywick ;  ami  might  provoke  an  attack 
from  as  many  lances  a,nd  halberts, 
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Homanno,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own,  on  the  other 
side  of  West  Linton,  in  the  county  of  Tweeddale  or 
Peebles-shire.  Although  farther  distant  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  another  county,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  seems  to  have  been  tempted  by  the  great 
proximity  to  Linton,  and  a  more  populous  neighbour- 
hood, to  reside  chiefly  at  Romanno,  between  the  villages 
of  Linton  and  Newlands,  both  in  Peebles-shire. 

He  appears  to  have  lived  till  after  the  Revolution ;  and 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  New- 
lands.  In  what  year,  however,  he  died,  is  uncertain ; 
but  in  the  poem  by  his  son,  e  Upon  the  Death  of  Alex- 
ander  PenneculJc  of  New-Hall,'  it  is  mentioned  that 

* Death,  at  length,  hath  shuffled  from  the  stage 

The  oldest  Esculapius  of  our  age  ;' 
that 

'  Thrice  thirty  years  do  now  these  hands  destroy, 
That  cured  our  maladies,  and  caused  our  joy  ;' 

that 

'  Five  mighty  Kings,  from  his  birth  to  his  grave, 
The  Caledonian  sceptre  swayed  have. 
Four  times  his  eyes  have  seen,  from  cloak,  to  gown, 
Prelate,  and  Presbyter,  turned  upside  down ;' 
and,  that 

'  From  old  Forleirs,  much  txorth  he  did  inherit, 
A  Gentleman  by  birth,  and  more  by  merit.' 

From  these  rough  touches,  the  great  age,  the  period 
in  which  he  lived,  the  antiquity  and  respectability  of  his 
family,  and  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  elder  Doctor  Pen- 
necuik,  are  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction* 

Our  author,  his  son,  ALEXANDER  PENNECUIK  of 
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NEW-HALL,  M.  D.  was  born  A.  D.  1652,  and  had  a 
younger  brother  of  the  name  of  JAMES,  to  whom  one  of 
his  poems  is  addressed,  who  was  a  member  of  The 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  practising- 
lawyer  there. 

In  early  life,  from  the  following  information,  given  by 
himself,  in  his  *  Reply  to  Hie  scurvy  lines  of  one  Mr 
Groo/,'  it  is  evident  he  had  spent  a  part  of  his  time 
abroad,  and  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
beyond  the  limited  shores  of  the  island  that  gave  him 
birth. 

*  Now  by  thy  answer,  Pedant,  thou  dost  vaunt 
That  Spaniards  wear  mustachios,  but  beards  want. 
Peace  !  Peace  !  fool  Andrew,  let  that  theme  alone, 
Tve  seen  five  hundred  Spaniards  for  thy  one  ; 
And  yet,  I  swear,  of  all  that  sunburnt  crew, 
I  saw  not  one  had  thy  dark  hideous  hue.' 

Indeed,  from  his  father's  public  character,  as  l  chirur- 
geon  to  General  Bannier  in  the  Swedish  Wars  ;'  and  af- 
terwards, as  e  chirurgeon-general  to  the  Auxiliary  Scots 
army  in  England  ;'  it  is  unlikely  his  youth  was  spent  in 
his  native  country,  then,  comparatively,  so  unsuitable  for 
his  education  in  the  highest  department  of  the  same  pro- 
fession. 

In  the  latter,  and  declining  days  of  his  father,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  most  affectionate  care  of  him,  and 
to  have  resided  almost  constantly  with  him  in  the  coun- 
try, to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  violent  predilection. 
In  one  of  the  best  of  his  poems,  the  e  Answer  to  his  bro- 
ther J.  P.'s  many  letters,  dissuading  him  from  staying 
longer  in  the  country,  and  inviting  him  to  come  and 
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settle  his  residence  in  Edinburgh?  he  gives  a  very  na- 
tural and  agreeable  account  of  his  rural  occupations,  and 
amusements,  with  their  superiority  over  those  of  a  town ; 
and  declares  to  his  brother,  who  seems  to  have  lived  near 
«  Libber  ion's,'  or  c  Foster's  IVind,'  that  he  will  not  be 
so  c  graceless,'  or  '  bold,'  as  to  bring  the  aged  gentle- 
man his  father  to  the  city, 

To  stifle  him  with  smoke,  though  he  be  old ;' 
nor,  says  he, 

« will  I,  to  repair  my  former  losses, 

Consent  to  break  his  limbs  in  your  stay  closes.* 

The  father  seems  to  have  died,  between  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  this, 
the  son's  attachment  to  the  country  continued  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  In  another  series  of  smooth  and  agree- 
able verses,  in  the  epistolary  form, '  To  my  F:iend9  in- 
viting him  to  thd  Count' y'  he  again  launches  out  in 
praises  of  its  comforts,  and  kindly  endeavours  to  allure 
his  correspondent  to  his  mansion,  by  the  entertainments 
his  situation  affords. 

When  relieved  from  the  more  important  attendance 
upon  his  numerous  patients,  upon  the  different  depart- 
ments of  rural  economy,  and  the  management  of  his  two 
estates,  he  amused  himself  with  the  society  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  with  his  favourite  study  of  botany,  on  which  he 
corresponded  with  his  friend  the  celebrated  Mr  James 
Sutherland,  the  superintendant  of  the  first  botanic  garden 
of  Edinburgh  ;  with  collecting  materials  for  the  very  ac- 
curate Description  of  Tweeddale,  which  he  afterwards 
published,  in  concert  with  his  successor  in  the  estate-  of 
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New-Hall,  Mr  Forbes  the  patron  of  Allan  Ramsay 
the  poet ;  and  with  reading,  and  translating  from  the 
learned,  and  from  the  Italian  and  French  languages,  pro- 
bably acquired  by  him  on  the  Continent.  Among  his 
poems,  we  have  a  translation  from  Ovid,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  As  a  physician,  his  aid  seems  to  have  been  in 
high  request.  At  the  beginning  of  his  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  March,  Viscount  of  Peebles,  &c.  he  men- 
tions his  having  made  choice  of  the  subject  of  his  De- 
scription e  in  gratitude  to  Tweeddale,  where,'  says  he, '  I 
have  had  residence,  and  some  interest,  for  thirty  years 
and  above.  My  employment,  as  physician,  obliged  me 
to  know,  and  observe  every  corner  thereof :  so  what  I 
advance  in  this  description  (which  in  duty  I  humbly  de- 
dicate to  your  Lordship),  is  not  from  hearsay  and  second 
hand,  but  from  ocular  inspection,  and  proper  knowledge : 
Having  made  so  frequent  surveys  through  all  the  hills  and 
vallies  of  that  country,  both  on  horse  and  foot,  and 
made  a  nice  scrutiny  into  all  things  I  found  remarkable, 
especially  as  to  plants,  several  whereof  are  naturally  pro- 
duced here,  which  I  have  not  observed  in  my  herbalizing 
through  other  shires  of  the  kingdom.  His  Grace  Dr 
Nicolson,  in  his  Scottish  Historical  Library,  takes  notice 
of  the  Description  of  Tweeddale,  as  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Dr  Pennecuik  and  Mr  Forbes. 

His  works  were  published  in  the  year  1715,  and  have 
never  since  been  reprinted,  with  an  address  in  verse 
from  a  younger  brother  poet  of  nearly  the  same  name, 
Alexander  Pencook  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulates the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  on  having  one 
in  it  so  deeply  skilled  in  *  Nature's  Secrets, '  and  who 
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could  equally  contribute  to  their  healths  •and  their  plea- 
sures. At  this  time  he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and, 
k  would  seem,  had  not  resided  in  the  country,  at  least  in 
a  settled  state,  to  take  the  charge  of  his  father,  and  his 
interests  in  it,  till  about  his  thirtieth  year.  An  Epitaph, 
on  the  tombstone  of  the  minister  of  Lintoun,  is  dated 
anno  1 682  ;  a  poetical  address  is  written  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  another  to  Queen  Anne,  on  the  Union  ;  a 
third  to  George  the  First ;  and  an  Elegy  on  Mr 
Douglas,  who  died  in  1 7 '  5. 

During  these  last e  thirty  years  and  above,'  besides  writ- 
ing bis  Description  in  prose,  he  had,  occasionally,  sketched 
in  verse  the  manners,  and  foibles,  and  incidents,  in  his  own 
time  under  his  immediate  observation,  as  they  occurred  ; 
in  which  light  chiefly  his  Poems  are  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served, as  faithful  representations  of  the  rustic  manners 
of  that  age  near  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  Like  those 
wits  of  the  Dutch  school  in  painting,  Rembrandt,  Teni- 
ers,  Ostade,  Bega,  Hemskerck,  Brouwer,  Ravestyn,  and 
their  followers,  taking  nature  as  he  found  her,  he  enter- 
tained  himself  with  designing  humorous  pictures,  from 
the  lairds,  portioners,  and  inhabitants,  of  '  the  famous 
town  of  Lintoun,*  and  from  the  ministers  of  this  c  Sub- 
metropolitan,'  and  of  Newlands,  both  in  Tweeddale. 
Lintoun  on  the  one  hand,  with  its  small  lairds,  and  por- 
tioners ;  and  Newlands  on  the  other,  with  its  succession 
of  gipsies  and  jack-asses,  afforded  a  never  failing  fund  of 
laughter  and  ridicule,  for  the  entertainment  and  exercise 
of  his  jocular  muse. 

In  '  The  humble  address  and  supplication  of  the  por« 
tioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  famous  town  of  Lintow, 
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Sub-metropolitan  of  Tweeddale,  to  his  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange' 

'  James  Giffard,  and  the  Lintoun  lairds' 
occupy  one  of  the  lines,  which  rhymes  to 

'  • Hog  yards.' 

the  title  of  William  Younger,  who, 

'  In  name  of  all  the  Lintoun  lairds,' 
signs  the  address. 

•7.  Giffard  appears  in  large  characters,  rudely  carved, 
on  a  remarkable  rock  at  the  north  boundary  of  Peebles- 
shire  in  the  estate  of  Carlops,  now  united  to  New- Hall. 
It  is  called  the  Harbour  Craig,  and  a  view  and  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  given  in  the  Scenary  edition  of  The  Gentle 
Shepherd,  in  two  volumes  royal  octavo.  Besides  num- 
berless dates,  J.  Giffard  is  conspicuous,  among  many 
names  and  initials,  left  by  the  covenanters,  who  took  re- 
fuge about  it  after  the  battle  of  Rullion  Green  on  Pent- 
land  Hills,  and  occasionally  during  the  whole  of  the  reli- 
gious persecutions  of  Charles  II. ;  though  some  of  the 
dates  mark  it  out  as  having  been  an  interesting  object, 
long  before  the  formation  and  introduction  of  presbytery 
in  Scotland. 

In  The  Lintoun  Cabal,  portioner  Giffard  is  again  in- 
troduced, as  the  most  prominent  character,  at  the  jovial 
Smith's  invitation,  and  meeting  of  e  his  Club,  to  their 
Morning's  Draught.' 

At  what  time,  or  to  whom  Dr  Pennecuik  was  married, 
the  writer  of  this  biographical  sketch  has  not  been  able 
to  discover.  Of  what  number  his  family  once  consisted, 
is  equally  unknown. 
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When  he  was  advanced  in  years,  he  had  only  two 
daughters.  One  of  these  was  married  to  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr  Oliphant  of  Lanton,  now  Dalmahoy,  in  Mid-Lo- 
thian, on  the  north  side  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  A.  D.  1 702. 
With  her  he  gave  the  estate  of  New-Hall,  on  the  south 
verge  of  these  hills,  and  in  the  same  county.  This  gen- 
tleman is  said  to  have  been  bred  to  the  bar,  and,  from 
high  living,  to  have  been  considerably  involved  in  debt 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  In  1 70S,  the  year  follow- 
ing, Mr  Oliphant  sold  New-Hall  to  Sir  David  Forbes, 
knight,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  uncle  to  the  celebrated 
President  Forbes,  the  prop  of  Thomson  the  poet,  and 
father  to  Mr  John  Forbes,  advocate,  the  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  Allan  Ramsay,  author  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd, 
and  Dr  Pennecuik's  coadjutor  in  The  Description  of 
Tweeddale* 

He  retained  the  estate  of  Romanno,  on  which  he  re- 
sided till  his  death.  He  then  left  it  to  his  younger 
daughter,  who  had  married  Mr  Farquharson  of  Kirktown 
of  Boyne,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  father  of  its  present  respectable  proprietor 
Mr  Adam  Kennedy,  now,  in  1812,  eighty-four  years  of 
age,  by  whom  it  has  been  highly  cultivated  and  improved. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  these  properties  should  still  be  again 
connected,  in  consequence  of  Mr  Kennedy's  only  son 
having  married  the  proprietor  of  Newhall's  sister, 

In  the  time  of  our  author,  two  farms,  called  upper 
and  nether  Whiteneld,  between  New-Hall  and  Romanno, 
belonged  to  the  son  of  the  historian  and  poet.  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden.  Drummond  himself  died  in  1649. 

6  The  Whitefields,'  says  Dr  Pennecuik,  in  his  Desert])* 
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tlon  of  Tweeddale,  '  are  the  heritage  of  Sir  William 
Drummond,  son  and  heir  to  the  learned  poet  and  histo- 
rian William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.'  The  poet's 
father  was  Sir  John  Drummond,  knight,  and  gentleman- 
usher  to  James  VI. ;  and  his  son,  Dr  Pennecuik's  friend, 
was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  Adjacent  to  the  White- 
fields,  on  their  south  east  side,  are  the  lands  of  Coldcoar, 
now  Macbiehill,  likewise  in  the  shire  of  Peebles.  By  his 
name,  and  that  of  his  estate,  Drummond  is  mentioned 
among  Dr  Pennecuik's  poems,  in  the  6  Inscription  to  be 
put  at  the  foot  of  Jonas  Hamilton  of  Coldcoat's  picture, 

drawn  by ' ;  and  in  the  '  Elegy  upon  the  supposed 

Death  of  Jonas  Hamilton  of  Cotdcoat,  at  the  desire  of 
a  person  of  Quality,'  On  this  Jonas  Hamilton  of  Cold- 
coat,  with  his  face  '  of  the  gypsie  hew,  *  his  neigh- 
bour's playful  muse  found  much  subject  for  friendly 
mirth  ;  and  he  is  often  jocosely  held  up  to  notice  among 
the  Tweeddale  lairds.  Says  he,  alluding  to  his  feats  in 
drinking, 

'  Drummond,  who's  yet  alive,  can  tell 
How,  from  them  all,  he  bore  the  bell.' 

The  portrait  of  the  poet,  this  Drummond's  father,  was, 
with  that  of  his  guest  at  Hawthornden  Ben  Jonson,  the 
sign  chosen  by  Allan  Ramsay  for  his  shop,  as  a  book- 
seller, at  the  east  end  of  the  Luckenbooths  of  Edinburgh. 
'  Worcester  Fight,'  at  which  Cromwell  defeated  Charles 
II.,  is  noticed  by  Dr  Pennecuik  with  strong  marks  of 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  both  in  the  Inscription 
and  Elegy  on  his  companion  Coldcoat,  who,  it  appears, 
was  one  of  the  combatants.  In  the  Elegy  on  his  *  sup. 
posed  death,'  with  his  usual  freedom  and  pleasantry,  he 
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thus  celebrates  his  courage  and  clemency,  and  adds  a 
vigorous  couplet  on  his  general  character. 

*  Valiant  he  was  at  Worcester  Fight,  and  Town, 
Where,  with  much  bravery,  he  threw  severals  down, 
Who  were  not  slain,  but,  pleased  with  his  pranks, 
Rose  up  again,  and  gave  kind  Coivie  thanks. 
O  Nature  !  reconcile  him,  if  you  can  ? 
A  debauchee,  and  yet  a  sober  man  }* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances,  relating  to 
the  literary  history  of  Dr  Pennecuik,  is  the  tradition  as 
to  his  having  furnished  Allan  Ramsay  with  the  beauti- 
ful and  engaging  Plot,  for  his  celebrated  pastoral  co- 
medy, founded  on  the  events  attending  the  defeat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  fought  for  Charles  I.  against 
the  parliament  and  the  covenanters,  and  the  subsequent 
restoration,  on  the  usurper's  death,  of  Charles  II.  by 
General  Monk.  This  tradition  is  repeated  in  the  pre- 
face to  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  published  in  1786 ;  and 
its  truth  seems  to  be  confirmed,  by  its  concomitancy  with 
the  following  authenticated  facts. 

New-Hall  was  purchased  by  Dr  Pennecuik's  father, 
two  years  before  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  in  ]  648.  His 
mother  was  a  Murray  of  PhiUpliaugh,  where  Montrose 
was  attacked,  and  put  to  flight.  He  himself  was  con- 
temporary with  Cromwell,  Montrose,  Monk,  who  re- 
sided at  Dalkeith,  on  the  same  stream  with  New-Hall, 
and  Charles  II.  j  all  of  whom  make  so  prominent  a 
figure,  and  their  actions  so  necessary  a  part,  in  the  plot 
of  Ramsay's  comedy.  On  being  surprised  and  defeated 
by  Leslie,  Montrose  fled  first  to  Traquair,  and  then  to 
Peebles,  both  in  the  same  county  with,  and  the  latter  only 
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a  few  miles  south  from,  his  other  estate  of  Romanno. 
Hamilton  of  Coldcoat,  who  was  in  Worcester  fight,  and 
Sir  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and  the  portrait  of  whose  father 
Allan  Ramsay  adopted  for  his  sign  as  a  bookseller,  were 
his  neighbours  and  companions,  and  were  of  the  same 
political  opinions  with  himself,  who,  in  his  Poem  on  the 
Union,  writes, 

'  The  month  of  May  did  Monarchy  restore 
By  Charles,  when  we  in  bondage  groaned  before. 

In  his  Dedication,  he  says  his  «  employment  as  a  phy- 
sician obliged  him  to  know  and  observe  every  corner  of 
Tweeddale  ;'  and  of  course,  every  thing  that  happened 
to  its  inhabitants  arising  from  the  usurpation,  of  whose 
Moyalry',  he  also  mentions  in  his  Description,  '  they 
gave  sufficient  testimony  at  the  fight  of  Philiphaugh, 
where  stverals  of  them  were  killed  by  David  Lewie's 
army,  and  others,  the  most  eminent  of  their  gentry, 
taken  prisoners.'  Among  his  Poems,  are  c  A  Pastoral 
Dialogue  ;'  a  translation  out  of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido  - 
a  translation  from  the  same  author ;  and  a  Pastoral 
Elegy  on  Mr  Douglas  of  Dornock,  who  died  in  July 
1715.  At  this  date  Allan  Ramsay  had  been  fourteen 
years  in  Edinburgh,  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  after 
being  some  time  known  as  a  writer  of  verses,  had  at  least 
two  years  before  that  appeared  as  an  author,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Easy  Club,  who  had  printed  his  Elegy 
on  Dr  Pitcairn.  Mr  Forbes  of  New-Hall,  advocate, 
Allan  Ramsay's  friend  and  patron,  and  with  whom  he 
so  frequently  resided  while  he  was  composing  his  Gentle 
Shepherd,  was  Dr  Pennecuik's  successor  in  the  estate. 
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and  assistant  in  his  Description  of  Tweeddale.  Dr 
Pennecuik's  brother,  James,  was,  with  Mr  Forbes,  a 
practising  lawyer  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr  William  Clerk, 
advocate,  Dr  Pennecuik's  companion  and  poetical  cor- 
respondent, was  cousin  to  Mr  Aikman  of  Cairny,  the 
painter,  to  Mr  Forbes  of  New-Hall,  and  brother  to 
Baron  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennecuik  ;  all  celebrated  by 
Allan  Ramsay  as  his  friends,  and  Mr  Aikman  farther 
likewise  lamented  after  death  both  by  Thomson  and 
Mallet,  as  their  works  show. 

Clubs  were  then  almost  universally  frequented,  both 
in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  their  neighbourhoods 
in  the  country.  Captain  Armstrong,  in  the  Companion 
to  his  Map  of  Tweeddale,  when  describing  the  parish  of 
Newlands  in  1 775,  says,  e  Neivland's  Kirk,  is  an  ancient 
structure,  surrounded  with  a  few  lofty  trees  ;  near  which 
is  Cant's  Walls,  a  public  house,  where  Dr  Pennecuik 
and  the  neighbouring  gentry  held  their  convivial  meet- 
ings, to  lull  the  cares  of  life  to  rest  in  a  cup  of  nappy  ale, 
and  listen  to  the  lively  witticisms  of  that  friendly  hu- 
mourist/ In  his  c  Answer  '  to  the  letter  in  verse  from 
Mr  William  Clerk,  advocate,  in  May  1714,  he  himself 
writes, 

'  Kind  and  stout  Patriots  you  are  I  vow, 
With  your  brave  Club,  to  catch  the  Gipsie  crew; 
Your  names  should  be  engraven  on  marble  stones, 
For  clearing  Tweeddale  of  these  vagabonds.' 

Even  the  Blacksmith  of  Lintoun  had  his  Club  ;  and  his 
'  Invitation  of  it  to  their  Morning's  Draught,'  makes  the 
subject  of  e  The  Lintoun  Cabal '  among  our  author's 
Puems.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  then 
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about  Edinburgh,  from  the  great  respectability  of  its  mem- 
bers, was  called  by  the  citizens  THE  WORTHY  CLUB. 
Tempted  by  the  convenient  walk,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  links  for  playing  at  golf  before  dinner,  the  sea  air,  and 
fish,  they  met  weekly  at  Leith:,  in  a  tavern  kept  by  a  Mrs 
Forbes,  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  whose  other  recom- 
mendations seem  to  have  been  heightened  by  her  name, 
the  place  of  her  birth  near  Inverness,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  person.  Among  its  members  were  Duncan  Forbes 
of  Culloden,  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session ;  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  ofMinto,  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  College  of  Justice,  \vho,  with  Duncan  Forbes, 
was  intrusted  by  Government  with  the  charge  of  Scot- 
land ;  John  Forbes  of  New-Hall,  Esquire,  depute  to  his 
cousin  Duncan  Forbes  when  Lord  Advocate ;  William 
Aikman  ofCairny,  Esquire,  portrait-painter,  and  cousin 
to  Mr  Forbes  of  New-Hall ;  John  Stuart  qflnnerneity, 
Esquire;  Captain  David  Kennedy  of  Craig;  and  a  phy- 
sician in  Edinburgh  of  the  name  of  Cleric,  whose  likeness 
is  among  those  in  Surgeon's  Hall  done  by  Sir  John  Me- 
dina. The  portraits  of  the  members  were  painted  in  oil, 
by  Mr  Aikman,  and,  with  his  own,  and  that  of  their 
beautiful  landlady  Mrs  Forbes,  were  hung  in  the  room 
\vhere  they  met.  During  summer,  they  frequently  drew 
together  at  New-flail;  where,  on  his  annual  visits  to  Sir 
David  and  Mr  Forbes,  the  Scottish  Theocritus  had  nu- 
merous opportunities  of  hearing  the  conversations,  sug- 
gestions, advices,  and  criticisms,  of  The  Worthy  Club, 
individually  and  collectively,  of  Baron  Sir  John  Clerk, 
Mr  Forbes's  cousin  and  neighbour,  and  of  Dr  Pennecuik, 
his  predecessor,  neighbour,  and  associate  as  an  author. 
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who  was  so  intimately  and  personally  acquainted  with  all 
the  hardships  and  adventures,  d tiring  the  usurpation,  of 
the  persecuted  royalists,  heightened  by  the  embellish- 
ments of  circulation,  and  ready  for  Ramsay's  adoption 
for  the  plot  of  his  play.  c  While  I  passed  my  infancy,' 
says  Mr  Tytler,  in  his  edition  of  King  James's  Poems, 
'  at  New-Hall,  near  Pentland  hills,  where  the  scenes  of 
this  pastoral  poem  were  laid,  the  sent  of  Mr  Forbes,  and 
the  resort  of  many  of  the  literati  at  that  time,  I  well  re- 
member to  have  heard  Ramsay  recite,  as  his  own  pro- 
duction, different  scenes  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  parti- 
cularly the  two  Jirst,  before  it  was  printed.  The  above 
note  was  shewn  to  Sir  James  Clerk,  and  had  his  appro- 
bation.' Sir  James  was  nephew  to  Mr  William  Clerk, 
advocate,  Dr  Pennecuik's  correspondent;  and  son  to 
Baron  Sir  John  Clerk,  Mr  Forbes's  cousin,  whom  Ram- 
say celebrates,  and  condoles  with,  on  the  death  of  his 
oldest  son,  and  to  whose  second  son,  Mr  Tytler's  wit- 
ne  s,  before  he  became  Sir  James,  an  Epistle  in  verse  ap- 
pears in  his  works.  In  New-Hall  House,  the  apartment 
in  which  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden  used  to  sleep  when 
Lord  Advocate,  is  still  named  The  Advocate's  Room. 
In  the  parlour  called  The  Club  Room,  where  they  used 
to  enjoy  each  other's  company,  and  assist  Ramsay  with 
their  advice,  are  now  to  be  seen  the  portraits,  including 
himself  and  their  landlady,  painted  by  Mr  Aikman  ;  and 
on  the  ceiling,  a  painting  of  the  poet  reciting  to  The 
Worthy  Club, '  before  it  was  printed,'  the  '  scenes  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  or  the  history  of  Sir  William  Worthy; 
whose  name  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  that  of  the 
Club,  his  history  by  Dr  Pennecuik,  and  his  character  by 
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that  of  Sir  David  Forbes,  at  whose  place  c  the  scenes  of 
this  pastoral  poem  were  laid/  under  the  auspices  of  these 
his  patrons  and  preceptors.  That  the  story  communi- 
cated to  Ramsay  was  wrought  into  a  drama  by  the  coun- 
sel of  his  literary  distinguished  friends, '  the  literati/  is  ac- 
knowledged by  himself.  The  following  note  is  subjoined, 
in  his  quarto  of  1 728,  to  the  first  scene  of  the  Comedy  : 
*  This  first  scene  is  the  only  piece  in  this  volume  that 
was  printed  in  the  first ;  having  carried  the  pastoral  the 
length  of  five  acts,  at  the  desire  of  some  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, I  was  obliged  to  print  this  preluding  scene  with 
the  rest.* 

From  all  these  concurring  and  satisfactory  evidences 
in  support  of  the  fact,  the  tradition  preserved  in  the 
Preface  to  *  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  1786,*  that  c  Alex- 
ander Pennecuik  gave  Allan  Ramsay  the  plot  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  *  seems  to  be  confirmed  as  perfectly 
correct ;  for,  what  else  is  the  history  of  e  Sir  William 
Worthy*  who  had  fought  under,  Montrose  for  Charles 
I.  against  the  parliament  and  Covenanters,  had  '  fled* 
with  the  Marquis  to  c  save  his  head,*  and  afterwards  re- 
covered his  estate  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  If.  by 
Monk,  but  that  of  one  c  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
gentry,'  referred  to  in  '  The  Description  of  Tweeddafe,' 
by  him  and  Allan  Ramsay's  patron  Mr  Forbes,  com- 
municated by  Dr  Pennecuik  to  his  brother  humorous 
and  pastoral  poet  Ramsay,  for  the  ground  work  of  a 
comedy  ?  * 

*  Iii  his  generous  defence  of  Allan  Ramsay's  right  to  '  The  Gentle 
Sttepherd,'  from  his  having  himself,  '  heard  him  recite  it  as  he  pro- 
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In  the  Ansrver  to  the  poetical  epistle  from  Mr  William 
Clerk,  advocate,  brother  to  Baron  Sir  John  Clerk,  of 
date  May  ]  7 1 4,  it  appears,  from  the  following  lines,  that 
Dr  Pennecuik  had  now  seen  many  days. 


ceeded,  before  it  was  printed,  to  the  literati  at  New-Hall,  where 
the  scenes  were  laid,'  Mr  Tytler  justly  remarks,  that  '  merit 
will  always  be  followed  by  detraction'  Envy,  as  long  as  she  was 
able,  endeavoured  to  create  a  belief  that  Ramsay  was  not  the 
real  author  of  this  unrivalled  Pastoral ;  and  would  have  done  the 
same  had  it  been  written  by  any  one  else.  In  like  manner,  it  has 
been  attempted,  and  especially  in  a  bulky  though  very  incorrect 
edition  of  his  Works,  printed  by  Strahan  in  1800,  to  transfer  its 
allusions  from  Sir  David  Forbes,  and  New-Hall,  to  a  Sir  William 
Purves ;  and  not  only  to  his  place,  Fulford,  or  New- Woodhouselee, 
but  in  part  to  a  spot  on  another  estate,  at  the  head  of  Glencross 
water,  four  miles  distant,  in  a  different  parish.  Fortunately, 
however,  on  investigation,  as  with  regard  to  the  pastoral  itself, 
it  has  been  found  and  proved,  by  the  Scots  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
July  1678,  &c.;  Douglas's  Baronage  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Scenary 
edition  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  with  portraits  and  descriptions  of 
the  original  scenes ;  that  the  poem  itself,  like  a  child  to  its  natu- 
ral and  true  parent,  will  not  be  reconciled,  or  own  its  obligations, 
to  any  other  models  but  those  about  New-Hall.  From  these  un- 
questionable authorities,  it  appears  that  the  family  of  Purves  had 
long  before  Ramsay  was  born  left  Fulford,  or  New  Woodhouse- 
lee, which,  during  Ramsay's  life,  belonged  to  a  Mr  James  Deans, 
with  whom  or  his  place  he  had  no  connection  whatever;  that 
Sir  William  Purves,  a  practising  lawyer  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.,  was  neither  a  knight  nor  baronet,  at  the  Restoration ; 
that  he  never  fought  under  '  the  great  Montrose  ;'  that  he  was  so 
far  from  having  '  right  wisely  fled  abroad,  to  save  his  head,'  that 
he,  perhaps  still  more  wisely,  or  at  least  comfortably,  not  only  re- 
mained at  home,  but  even  held  an  office  in  his  Exchequer  in  the 
good  town  of  Edinburgh,  from  Oliver  Cromivell  himself!!!  that 
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'  Oh  !  how  unequal  is  the  match  indeed, 
Betwixt  your  young,  and  my  old  hoary  head. 
Your  blood  is  warm,  your  fancy's  on  the  stage ; 
Tills  is  your  spring,  but  winter  of  my  age. 
My  muse  cools  like  my  blood,  and  still  grows  worse, 
Yours  towers  aloft,  like  the  Pegasean  horse.' 

After  a  long,  happy,  respectable,  and  useful  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  authentic  information  that  can  be 
obtained,  Dr  Pennecuik  died  A.  D.  1722,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years :  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
Newlands,  by  the  side  of  his  father  :  leaving  his  estate 
of  Romanno  to  Mr  Farquharson,  his  younger  daughter's 
husband. 

'  Romanno,'  says  Captain  Armstrong,  in  the  Compa- 
nion to  his  Map  of  Tweeddale,  '  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  Romanno  of  that  Ilk.  It  was  since  the  seat  of 
Dr  Pennecuik ;  a  gentleman  to  whose  distinguished  abi- 
lities, as  a  physician,  poet,  historian,  genealogist,  and  bo- 
tanist, it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  offer  a  panegyric 
from  my  pen. '  Such  is  the  list  of  his  literary  attain- 
ments, picked  up  in  the  county  where  he  latterly  re- 
sided ;  and  the  opinion  of  them  still  retained  there.  He 
was,  besides,  an  excellent  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian  scholar. 

His  Topographical  Account  of  Tweeddale,  with  the 

Ramsay  does  not  seem  even  to  have  known  that  such  a  person 
as  Sir  William  Purves  ever  existed ;  and  that  his  descriptions 
in  the  pastoral  itself,  as  shewn  at  length  in  the  Scenary  edition  of 
it,  are  altogether  at  irreconcilable  variance,  both  with  New- 
Woodhouselee,  and  the  head  of  the  water  of  Glencross,  about 
four  miles  west  from  it,  on,  and  beyond,  another  estate. 
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botanical  information  it  contains,  is  commended  for  its 
accuracy. 

His  Poems,  although,  in  general,  they  have  little  me- 
rit compared  with  later  productions,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Drummond,  who.,  in  many  of  his  pieces  is  not 
much  his  superior,  are  at  least  equal,  north  of  the  Tweed, 
to  those  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  is  no  where  driven 
to  that  miserable  shift,  practised  even  by  later  poets  of 
repute,  from  the  want  of  one  with  a  corresponding  ter- 
mination, of  sometimes  ending  a  line  with  the  first  half 
of  a  word.  To  a  Scotsman,  in  particular,  his  perform- 
ances are  interesting,  as  evidences  of  the  general  state  of 
learning  and  taste  in  North  Britain,  near  its  metropolis, 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Besides  a  considerable  fund 
of  the  then  prevalent  vein  of  humour,  his  poems  exhibit 
many  accurate  and  curious,  though  rough  and  imperfect, 
sketches,  taken  from  life,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
our  countrymen,  at  the  eras  of  the  important  and  turbu- 
lent transactions  attending  the  Restoration,  and  during 
the  preludes  to  the  glorious  Revolution.  The  e  Inscrip- 
tion for  my  Bee -house, '  and  the  « Inscription  for  my 
Closet,9  among  others  of  equal  intrinsic  value,  might  even 
appear,  with  credit  to  their  author,  in  any  collection  of 
verses. 

On  these  considerations,  Dr  Pennecuik  is  entitled  to  a 
respectable  place  among  our  Scottish  Poets. 

His  verses,  independent  of  other  recommendations, 
are  of  value  to  such  as  wish  to  trace,  with  accuracy,  the 
progress  of  literary  refinement  in  this  part  of  our  island. 
They  were,  he  writes,  published  '  at  the  importunity  of 
several  very  ingenious  gentlemen,  his  friends  j '  and  as 
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he  numbered  among  these  chiefly  such  as  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rank,  and  learning,  and  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  would  have  acted 
thus,  had  his  performances  been  inferior  to  the  usual 
productions  of  those  times.  Accordingly,  his  works  are 
ushered  in  by  a  well  written  encomiastic  poem,  from  a 
younger  author  of  nearly  the  same  name,  Alexander 
Pencook  of  Edinburgh,  *  To  the  ingenious  and  worthy 
Author  of  the  following  Description  and  Poems  ;  '  in 
which,  among  many  other  compliments,  he  calls  him 
the  British  Ovid. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL,  DESCRIPTION 


OF  THE 


SHIRE  OF  TWEEDDALE; 


WITH 


or 


SELECT 
SCOTISH  POEMS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  PENNECUIK,  M.  D. 


Carmina  vel  ccelo  possunt  deducere  Lunam, 
Carminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Utyssis, 
Frigidis  in  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  Anguis. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM, 

EARL   OF   MARCH,   VISCOUNT  OF   PEEBLES, 
LORD  NEIDPATH,  AND  MANNOR,  #c. 

MY  NOBLE  LORD, 

I  HAVE  not  made  choice  of  for  my  theme,  in  the  en- 
suing sheets,  any  of  the  greater  or  more  flourishing 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  gratitude  to  TWEEDDALE, 
which  has  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  birth,  and 
where  I  have  had  residence,  and  some  interest,  for 
thirty  years  and  above.  My  employment  as  physician, 
obliged  me  to  know  and  observe  every  corner  thereof  j 
so  what  I  advance  in  this  DESCRIPTION  (which,  in  duty, 
I  humbly  dedicate  to  your  Lordship),  proceeds  not  from 
hearsay  and  second  hand,  but  from  ocular  inspection 
and  proper  knowledge ;  having  made  so  frequent  sur- 
veys through  all  the  hills  and  vallies  of  that  country, 
both  on  horse  and  foot,  and  made  a  nice  scrutiny  into 
all  things  I  found  remarkable,  especially  as  to  Plants, 
several  whereof  are  naturally  produced  here,  which  I 
have  not  observed  in  my  herbalizing  through  other, 
shires  of  the  kingdom  And  though  this  shire,  My 
Lord,  comes  short  of  many  others,  both  in  regard  of 
Extent^  Fertility,  Wealth^  and  number  oj  Pevple  ;  yet 
r  D  2 
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without  vanity,  it  may  be  averred,  that  a  brave  and  wor- 
thy Nobless,  a  loyal  and  frugal  Gentry,  an  honest  and 
industrious  Yeomanry,  possess  it ;  upon  which  consi- 
derations, it  may  compete  with  any  other  shire  in  the 
kingdom. 

My  Lord,  the  early  flourishes  of  virtue  and  good- 
nature, which  every  one  observes  so  fairly  budding  in 
your  greener  years,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  prognosti- 
cate that  you  will  prove  not  only  a  kind  patron  of  this 
shire,  where  you  have  so  great  a  power  and  interest, 
but  of  your  native  kingdom  too,  which,  at  this  time, 
(A.  D.  1715)  is  in  a  most  languishing  condition. 

MY  Lord,  you  have  the  honour  of  being  descended 
of  the  two  most  illustrious  families,  Douglas  and  Hays, 
who  are  so  much  celebrated,  that  no  other  age  or  coun- 
try in  the  world  could  equalize  them  ;  not  Rome  herself, 
who  bragged  so  much  of  her  Scipios,  Fabii,  Decii,  &c. ; 
and  what  is  said  or  written  in  the  legends  of  romantic 
heroes,  was  always  real  in  them. 

I  SHALL  not,  My  Lord,  consume  your  time  in  reca- 
pitulating what  you  know  of  the  stupendous  and  mili- 
tary performances  of  your  illustrious  ancestors,  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  which  their 
several  histories,  as  well  as  our  own,  have  recorded. 
Nor  shall  I  detain  your  Lordship,  to  inform  you,  how 
the  valiant  Hay  stood  in  the  gap,  and  stopt  the  fury  of 
the  cruel  and  conquering  Dane;  and  gave  life  to  his 
country,  when  at  the  last  gasp.  The  Falcon's  Flight 
gives  that  house  immortal  bays  ;  and  the  Bloody  Yoke 
can  never  be  forgot.  The  motto  Renovate  Animos,  is 
a  presage  there  will  never  be  some  Hero  wanting  in 
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that  family,  to  Inspire  their  dejected  countrymen  with 
life  and  resolution* 

MY  Lord,  a  part  of  the  following  DESCRIPTION,  I 
communicated  to  his  Grace  the  wise  and  illustrious  Duke 
ofQueensberry^  your  Lordship's  grandfather,  a  little  be- 
fore his  death ;  as  also  to  your  Lordship's  worthy  Father; 
who,  with  no  small  applause,  were  pleased  to  recommend 
it  with  their  Imprimatur. 

ANOTHER  encouragement,  My  Lord,  which  induced 
me  to  publish  the  following  Treatise,  was,  I  found  my 
name  mentioned  in  a  book  some  years  ago,  written  by 
that  worthy  and  learned  prelate  Dr  Nicolson,  now 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  where  he  is  pleased  to  give  me  a 
distinguished  character,  as  to  the  Description  qfTtveed- 
dale. 

AND  now,  My  Lord,  I  have  done  my  best  in  answer- 
ing his  expectation  in  the  following  Essay,  which  I  re- 
fer to  your  Lordship's  censure  and  judgment.  Some 
other  of  the  shires  of  this  kingdom  are  already  de- 
scribed, so  I  am  confident  what  I  have  done  this  way, 
may  at  least  encourage  some  more  judicious  and  polite 
pens  to  be  engaged  after  the  same  fashion,  in  the  shires 
where  they  live  ;  that  when  all  the  shires  in  Scotland 
are  particularly  surveyed,  their  several  maps  may  be 
drawn  to  an  exact  and  more  distinct  one  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  than  what,  as  yet,  hath  been  published*. 

*  This  is  the  very  scheme  adopted,  and  executing  by  The  Board 
of  Agriculture,  as  to  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  of  information,  as  to  Rural  Economy  in  particular ; 
and  was,  by  a  royal  command,  begun,  by  the  publication,  in  1710, 
of  his  Histories  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  and  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling 
Shires,  by  SIR  ROBERT  SIBBALD,  M.  D. 

D  3- 
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To  the  following  Treatise,  My  Lord,  I  have  subjoined 
a  few  pleasant  and  select  POEMS,  at  the  importunity  of 
several  ingenious  gentlemen,  my  friends,  which  were 
never  before  published,  or  at  least  with  my  consent,  or 
knowledge  ;  and  if  any  of  them  lias  been  printed,  it  is 
owing  to  surreptitious  and  Jake  copies.  And  I  hope, 
My  Lord,  they  may  both  please  and  divert  you  in  your 
recess  from  more  serious  business. 

Please  therefore,  My  Noble  Lord,  to  accept  of  this 
trifle,  not  as  suitable  to  your  merit,  but  as  the  greatest 
acknowledgement  I  can  render  at  present  of  my  un- 
feigned respects  to  so  noble  a  patron.  Nor  have  I,  My 
Lord,  in  the  following  sheets,  affected  altogether  the 
English  Idiom.  I  love  not  pedantry,  nor  do  I  reckon 
that  Dialect  preferable  to  our  own  ;  if  it  be  not  ac- 
counted so,  in  regard  it  is  now  turned  modish,  being  the 
general  language  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  richer  kingdom  of  England.  But  lest,  My  Lord, 
I  should  trouble  you  with  too  tedious  a  Dedication,  I 
here  finish  it,  and  in  all  sincerity  subscribe  myself, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful 

and  obedient  Servant, 
ALEX*.  PENNECUIK. 


TO  THE 


INGENIOUS  AND  WORTHY  AUTHOR 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

DESCRIPTION   AND  POEMS. 

PROUD  England  boasts  to  be  the  Muses'  seat ; 
Glories  in  Spencer* s  flights,  and  Cofwleifs  heat, 
Ben  Jonson's  manly  sense,  Etheridge's  plays, 
Chaucer's  bright  wit,  and  Herbert's  heavenly  lays, 
Milton's  inspired  thoughts,  and  Sidney's  strains, 
Who  sung  the  sweetest  of  th*  Arcadian  swains. 

These  are  the  Muses'  darling  sons  indeed, 
Yet  equaliz'd  by  those  benorth  the  Tweed. 
Our  famous  Scotland's  snowy  hills  give  birth 
To  wits  and  warriors,  famous  o'er  the  earth. 
On  barren  heaths  which  never  felt  the  plough, 
And  frozen  hills,  the  richest  learning  grow, 
Toss'd  in  cold  cliffs  of  Caledonia's  coasts, 
With  Boreas'  blasts,  and  hyperborean  frosts. 

Seraphic  songs  flow  from  Buchanan's  quill, 
Too  great  for  man's,  almost  for  angel's  skill. 
Th'  admired  Dmmmond  dropt  celestial  lines 
Of  wit,  in  which  a  boundless  fancy  shines. 
Immortal  Douglas,  in  his  hermit's  cell, 
Drunk  with  the  streams  of  Heliconian  well, 

D  4 
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Reeling  with  raptures,  in  a  rapid  strain 
Virgil  translates,  and  brightens  up  his  fame. 
Stirling  and  Maitland  leave  immortal  names  ; 
Let's  read  «  The  Muses'  Welcome  to  King  James? 
Where  constellations  of  bright  wits  appear, 
Who  fill  the  soul  with  knowledge,  charm  the  ear. 
Crawford,  of  late,  the  British  Ovid  grew, 
And  You  prove,  Sir,  the  British  Ovid  now. 

I  wish  my  worth  did  equalise  my  will ; 
That  I  in  Nature's  secrets  had  thy  skill, 
And  could  express  them  with  thy  matchless  quill. 
Happy  that  people  whom  thou  dwell'st  among ! 
No  wonder  they're  contented  to  live  long  ; 
Their  health  comes  from  thy  hand,  their  pleasure 
from  thy  song. 

AL,  P.  Mercator  Edinburgensis. 
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OF  THE  SHIRE  IN  GENERAL. 

TWEEDDALE,  comprehending  the  Sheriffdom,  of 
Peebles,  is  so  called  from  the  river  TWEED,  which  hath 
its  rise  and  fountain  in  this  country,  near  by  a  mile  to  the 
east  of  the  place  where  this  Shire  marches  and  borders 
with  the  Stewartry  of  Annandale,  at  a  place  called 
Tweed'*  Cross,  on  the  high  way,  about  four  miles  to  the 
north  of  Moffat;  so  called  from  a  cross  which  stood, 
and  was  erected  there,  in  time  of  popery,  as  was  ordi- 
nary in  all  the  eminent  places,  and  public  roads,  in  the 
kingdom,  before  our  reformation.  From  this  fountain, 
springeth  'I  weed,  and  runneth,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
soft,  yet  trotting  stream,  towards  the  north  east,  the 
whole  length  of  the  country,  in  several  meanders  ;  pass- 
ing first  through  the  Paroch  of  Tweeds- Moor,  the  place 
of  its  birth  ;  then  running  eastward,  it  watereth  the  Pa- 
rishes of  Glenholm,  Drumelzear,  Broughton,  Dawick, 
Stobo,  Lyne,  M&nnor,  Peebles,  Traquair,  Innerleithen, 
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and  from  thence  hath  its  course  to  the  March  at  Gale- 
hope-Burn  ;  where  leaving  Tweeddale,  it  beginneth  to 
water  the  Forrest  on  both  sides,  a  little  above  Elibank. 

Tweeddale  is  bounded  on  the  east  with  the  Forrest  or 
Sheriffdom  of  Selkirk  ;  on  the  south,  with  part  of  the 
Forrest,  Si  Mart/  Loch,  and  Annandak  ;  on  the  west, 
with  the  Over  Ward  of  Clidsdate,  in  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Lanrick  ;  and  on  the  north,  with  part  of  Calder-muiry 
the  head  of  Nor-Esk,  and  Mid-Lothian. 

The  length  of  Tweeddale,  from  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Erick-stone  to  Gatehope-burn,  being  from  west 
to  east,  will  be  twenty- six  Scots  miles ;  and  where  it  is 
broadest  from  north  to  south,  not  exceeding  seventeen 
miles*. 

NOTES. 

*  "  THE  COUNTY  of  TWEEDDALE,  or  Sheriffdom  of  Peebles,  is  si- 
tuated in  the  centre  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  between  55°  24?'  and 
55°  50'  north  latitude,  and  from  2°  45'  to  3°  23'  of  longitude  west 
from  London  ;  or  between  0°  15'  east  and  0°  23'  west  of  the  me- 
ridian of  Edinburgh.  It  is,  in  extent,  from  north  to  south,  thirty 
miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  twenty-two. 
It  contains  251,320  statute  acres,  or  226,853  of  Scots  measure; 
is  150  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  bears  a  proportion  to  Scotland 
as  one  to  sixty -four,  being  the  twentieth  in  magnitude,  and  sixth 
shire  in  Parliament  for  North  Britain,  to  which  it  sends  a  knight ; 
and  has  one  royal  burgh,  which,  with  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  and  Sel- 
kirk, return  a  burgess."  Companion  to  Captain  Armstrong's  Map 
of  Tivceddale.  p.  9 — The  above  account  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  County  is  probably  correct,  as  being  taken  from  an  actual 
survey  ;  and  this  publication  is  on  this  account  quoted  as  author- 
Sty  for  the  facts  it  contains,  from  their  being  related  frpm  mate- 
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It  contained  eighteen  Paroch  Churches,  now  reduced 
to  seventeen ;  that  of  Kail.zie  being,  for  some  convenient 
reasons,  joined  unto  Traquair  and  other  adjacent  Pa- 
roches,  is  therefore  ruinous  and  extinct.  Those  now 
extant,  are  Lintoun,  Ncwfands,  Lyne^  Edlestoun, 
Peebles,  Innerldthen>  Traquair,  Manner,  Da~dck9 
Slobo.  DrumeUier,  Broughl  mn,Gte)iholm,  Tweeds-muir9 
Kilbocho,  S/cirtin,  and  Kirkura*. 


NOTES. 

rials  collected  on  the  spot.  It  was  printed,  with  the  Map,  20th 
June  1775. 

By  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County,  1802,  it  contains 
only  229,778  English,  or,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4,  183,823 
Scots  acres. 

*  "  This  County  is  divided  into  sixteen  parochial  Parishes,  with 
the  like  number  of  clergy,  and  contains  7645  inhabitants,  as  de- 
duced from  the  following  alphabetical  list. 

*Broughton 

Drummelzier 

Eddlestoun 
*Glenholm 

Inverleithen 
*Kilbucho 

Kirkurd 

Linton 

These,  with  the  suppressed  parishes  of  Kailzie,  Dawiclc,  and 
Meggot,  were  formerly  comprehended  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Peebles ;  but,  for  ecclesiastical  reasons,  the  four  parishes  marked  *, 
were,  6th  May  1692,  annexed  to  Biggar."  Armstrong,  p.  p.  10. 27. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  county,  the  number 
ef  inhabitants  returned  to  Dr  Webster,  in  1 755,  was  8908  j  to. 


Acres 

Ink. 

Acres 

InJi. 

4660 

274 

Lyne 

18580 

167 

23750 

320 

Mannor 

18110 

292 

21250 

810 

New-lands 

18160 

940 

9060 

270 

Peebles 

18210 

1582 

22270 

420 

*Skirling 

2880 

230 

6710 

250 

Stobo 

12530 

300 

6620 

260 

Traquair 

17290 

480 

27860 

800 

Tweedsmuir 

33380 

250 
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These  seventeen  did  make  up  the  Presbytery  of 
Peebles,  which  is  within  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  where- 
of the  parson  of  Peebles  hath  been  for  many  ages  the 
Arch-deacon ;  but  now  of  late,  Skirlin,  Kilbocho,  Glen- 
holm,  and  Broughloun,  are  annexed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Biggar.  The  yearly  revenue  of  this  parsonage  of 
Peebles,  as  I  was  faithfully  informed,  did  amount  to  no 
less  than  six  thousand  merks  Scots  money*,  communi- 
bus  annis.  The  remaining  sixteen  presbyters  possess 
about  one  thousand  merks  Scots  yearly!,  one  with  an- 
other, with  Manse  and  Gleib,  according  to  act  of  Par- 
liament,  and  custom  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

There  is  but  one  burgh  royal  in  Tweeddale,  to  wit, 
Peebles ;  and  two  burghs  of  regality,  to  wit,  Lintoun 
and  Kilbocho  ;  of  which  more  in  their  proper  places. 

OF  ITS  MOST  REMARKABLE  HILLS. 

THIS  country  is  almost  every  where  swelled  with 
HILLS  ;  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  green,  grassy,  and 

NOTES. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  in  the  Statistical  Reports,  8099  ;  and  by  the 
Schoolmasters  in  1802,  8802. 

Dawick  was  suppressed,  and  annexed  to  the  parishes  of  Drum- 
indzier  and  Stobo,  17th  November,  1742,  long  after  Dr  Penne- 
cuik's  death.  Kailzle  was  suppressed,  and  annexed  to  Trayuair, 
Tnverlfithen,  and  Peebles,  A.  D.  1674*.  Rodonno  or  Megget,  was 
suppressed,  and  annexed  to  Lyne,  A.D.  1G21.  Statistical  Account 
Traquair.  Lyne.  Armstrong,  parish  of  Drummehier. 

*  Between  j£333,  and  £334*  Sterling. 

f  Between  £55,  and  £5Q  Sterling. 
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pleasant,  except  a  ridge  of  bordering  mountains,  betwixt 
Minch-Muir  and  Henderland,  being  black,  craigie,  and 
of  a  melancholy  aspect,  with  deep  and  horrid  precipices, 
a  wearisome  and  comfortless  piece  of  way  for  travellers. 
The  vallies  are  not  large,  but  generally  pleasant  to  the 
view,  fertile  of  corn  and  meadow,  and  excellently  well- 
watered*.  The  chief  and  most  conspicuous  amongst  the 
infinite  number  of  Hills  and  Mountains  in  this  country 


NOTES. 

*  SOME  considerable  time  ago,  a  person  of  rank  from  England, 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  its  proprietors,  on  his  return  from  a  Tour  in 
the  County,  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  Tweeddale,  and  its 
appearance,  he  replied,  that  he  believed  he  could  describe  its  sur- 
face in  three  words,  as  it  almost  every  where  consisted  of  only  a 
Hill,  a  Road,  and  a  Water  ;  which,  indeed,  with  the  addition  of 
another  hill,  rising  immediately  from  the  opposite  brink  of  the  ac- 
companying stream,  below  the  road,  generally  constitute  the  sum 
total  of  the  objects  which  present  themselves  to  a  traveller.  A 
Jlat  through  which  its  glittering  current  meanders  and  ripples  over 
a  peebly  channel ;  a  shepherd's  cot,  at  the  side  of  a  rill,  in  a  recess, 
sometimes  sheltered  by  a  few  trees  or  bushes ;  a  cairn,  pointing 
the  summit  of  a  pyramidal  mountain  ;  a  ring,  once  necessary 
to-  secure  the  herds  and  flocks,  surrounding  the  upper  part 
of  an  eminence  ;  a  deserted  tower,  on  the  brow  of  a  projecting 
height,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  county,  erected  for  habita- 
tions, '  for  defence,  and  for  beacons  ;  and  at  times  a  mansion  em- 
bosomed in  wood  ;  occasional^,  however,  animates  the  prospect, 
surprizes  by  the  suddennesss  of  its  appearance,  and  with  the 
varied  shapes,  and  smooth,  enlivening,  velvet  verdure  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  gives  spirit  and  interest  to  the  primitively  simple, 
and  truly  genuine  pastoral  scenes  of  this  sequestered  district. 
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are  Har {field  *,   Broad/a^,    Dollarlaw^   Crammall- 


NOTES. 

*  "  Hartfield,  or  Hart  Fell,  is  a  huge  mountain,  on  the  boundary 
of  the  county  with  Dumfries-shire,  whose  greatest  height  is  2918 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  esteemed  the  highest  hill  in  Scot- 
land south  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  From  the  summit 
may  be  seen  at  least  nineteen  counties.  On  the  south  skirt  of  the 
hill  is  Hartfield  Spaw,  from  which  chalybeate  waters  are  trans- 
ported for  the  cure  of  many  ulcerous  disorders."  Armstrong,  pa- 
rish of  T-uoeedsmuir. 

f  "  Broad  Law  of  Hairstane,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  large 
mountain,  whose  summit,  2850  feet  above  the  sea's  level,  might 
admit  of  a  circuit  horse  race  of  two  miles,  without  the  smallest  in- 
equality of  surface.  The  view  from  this  attic  plain  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  is  much  frequented  by  the  curious  and  sportsmen.  There 
is  a  remarkably  fine  spring,  called  Geddess  Well,  near  the  top." 
Ditto,  parish  of  Twedsmuir. 

"  Hartfield,  and  Broadlaw,  are  about  2800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  river  Tweed  has  its  source  at  the  s.  w.  extremity 
of  the  parish,  and  runs  through  it  in  a  N.  E.  direction."  Stat.  Ace. 
Tweedsmuir. 

J  "  In  Newholm  Hope,  is  the  scarce  discernible  remains  of  St 
Corgham's  Chapel ;  and  a  little  above  that  is  Dollar  Law,  a  large 
mountain,  whose  attic  summit  I  judge  to  be  about  284*0  feet  above 
the  sea's  level.  A  facetious  old  herd  gave  me  this  strange  etymo- 
logy ;  that  the  country  folks  in  pursuit  of  some  English  depreda- 
tors, overtook  them  on  Dollar  Law,  and  being  defeated,*  were 
heard  to  mourn  their  hapless  fate,  "  Dool !  for  ever  mair  !"  Armst. 
parish  of  Mannor. 

"  There  are  two  very  high  hills  in  the  parish,  called  Scrape,  and 
Dollar  burn,  from  whence  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  Lo- 
thians,  Berwickshire,  and  the  English  borders.  The  latter  of  these 
is  supposed  to  be  2810  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."  Stat.  Ace. 
Mannor.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed,  between  these  moun- 
tains and  Peebles,  <(  is  a  hill  called  Cadcmuir,  anciently  Cadhmore, 
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Cralge  *,  Fiendsfel,  Dundroich  f,  Pozcbeat  J,  Men- 


NOTES. 

in  Gaelic  The  great  Fight,  on  the  top  of  which  are  four  British 
camps,  one  of  them,  much  stronger  than  the  rest,  surrounded  with 
stone  walls,  without  cement,  in  some  places  double,  and  where 
single,  no  less  than  five  yards  in  thickness  ;  without  which,  and  out 
of  the  ruins  of  which,  have  been  erected  near  200  monumental 
stones,  many  of  them  still  standing,  and  others  fallen  down,— 
indications,  that  in  very  early  times,  when  the  Gaelic  was  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  country,  and  when  the  Romans  had  as  yet 
been  the  only  invaders  of  it,  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  on  that 
hill,  and,  at  the  strong  camp  on  the  top  of  it,  that  numbers  had 
been  killed,  and  were  buried/'  Siat.  Ace.  Peebles. 

"  Kaid  Muir  is  a  valuable  property  of  the  burghers  in  Peebles, 
rented  at  £.200  per  annum,  and  esteemed  the  best  pasturage  for 
sheep  in  Tweeddale.  On  the  summit  of  the  hills  are  circular  en- 
trenchments ;  as  also  above  the  Wham.  But  as  these,  and  many 
others  in  the  parish,  particularly  two  on  Janet's  Brae ;  Ewe-hill- 
rig  ;  near  Haystown  Craig  ;  above  Hutchinfield,  &c.  were  erected 
for  no  other  purpose  known,  than  to  preserve  property,  they  need 
not  be  locally  described."  Armst.  parish  of  Peebles. 

"  There  are  no  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  parish,  excepting  the 
vestiges  of  two  circular  encampments  vulgarly  called  Rings." 
Stat.  Ace.  Edlestoun. 

*  "  At  Cramalt,  is  the  ruins  of  a  Tower  House.  The  tradition  of 
the  country  is,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Meggot  of  Meggot. 
The  parish  of  Lyne  comprehends  the  chapelry,  or  suppressed  pa- 
rish of  Meggot,  lying  on  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and  distant 
from  Lyne  nine  miles."  Armst.  parish  of  Lyne. 

f  "  Dundroich,  is  the  general  name  of  a  high  and  spreading 
mountain,  on  whose  summit,  called  Brown  Dod,  is  a  large  cairn, 
or  heap  of  stones,  that  now  distinguishes  the  several  properties  ad- 
jacent about  2100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Armst.  parish 
pf  Eddlestoun, 
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dick  4,  Caimhill  f,  Craig  ingar,  besides  many  others  of 
less  note  §. 


NOTES. 

"Dundroigh,  or  Druid's  Hill,  is  2100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  from  which,  in  a  clear  day,  can  be  seen  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
with  part  of  Tiviotdale,  Annandale,  Clydesdale,  Perthshire,  Fife- 
shire,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  counties 
of  East,  West,  and  Mid  Lothian."  Stat.  Ace.  Eddlestoun. 

4l  "  Near  Powbcat,  is  a  small  stagnated  piece  of  water,  called  the 
Eye,  and  said,  but  erroneously,  to  be  unfathomable."  Armst.  pa- 
rish of  Inverldthen. 

*  "  Mendick,  is  a  pointed  hill,  rising  from  a  plain  ;  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  and  near  the  turnpike  road,  were  lately  (before  1775) 
discovered  several  entombed  bodies  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
thought  to  have  been  the  burial  place  of  some  distinguished  heroes, 
or  sacred  persons. — On  the  ridge  leading  from  this  hill  is  the  grave 
of  a  suicide."  Armst.  parish  of  Linton. 

«'  Birch  is  generally  found  in  the  mosses  (in  the  parish  of  Linton.) 
No  oak  has  occurred,  except  once  a  large  one  in  a  moss  near  the 
top  of  Mend ic  Hill."  Stat.  Ace.  Linton. 

•J-  "  East  Cairn  Hill,  or  Harper-rig- Hill,  is  the  largest  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills  ;  on  whose  summit  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  large 
cairn,  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  north." 
Armst.  parish  of  Linton. 

§  In  addition  to  these,  Armstrong  mentions  the  following, 
with  their  elevations."  Broughton  Heights,  over  which  the  Moffat 
road  (from  Edinburgh)  passes,  is  H«83  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea." 

"  Pykct  Stone ;  a  rude  collection  of  stones,  to  distingush  the 
united  marches,  on  the  highest  summit  of  Broughton  and  Stobo 
Heights  ;  1300  feet  above  the  influx  of  Wester  Burn  with  Tweed, 
and  about  2100  above  the  sea's  flow."  Par.  of  Broughton. 

"  The  highest  hill,"  in  Kirkurd  parish  "  is  Hell's  Cleugh,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  a  small  cairn  called  the  Pykcd  Stane,  the 
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OF  ITS  PRODUCTS. 
TWEEDDALE,  in  regard  of  its  high  and  steep  situa- 

NOTES. 

boundary  of  three  parishes,  viz.  Stobo,  Broughton,  and  Kirkurd. 
From  this  cairn  is  a  view  of  the  country  beyond  the  Forth,  and  a 
chain  of  mountains  from  the  east  part  of  Fife,  as  far  as  Dunbar- 
tonshire. South  of  the  Forth,  the  view  extends  as  far  east  as 
North  Berwick  ;  likewise  to  the  Eildon  Hills,  near  Melrose,  and 
Cheviot  Hills,  in  Northumberland.  The  height  of  this  hill  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  was  found  by  Captain  Armstrong,  who  made  a 
survey  of  the  county,  to  be  2100  feet."  Stat.  Ace.  Kirkurd. 

"  Hell's  Cleugh,  is  the  name  given  to  a  dark  and  narrow  chasm ; 
in  the  hill."  Armst.  Par.  of  Kirkurd. 

"  Windlestravi  Law  ;  a  huge  mountain  near  which  the  counties 
of  Edinburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles  meet ;  is  2295  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  deep  mossy  surface  to  the  very  summit." 

"  Lee  Pen,  is  a  high  and  pointed  hill  of  a  pyramidical  shape.  On 
its  summit,  2150  feet  above  the  sea's  flow,  is  an  immense  quantity 
of  small  stones,  collected,  as  is  supposed,  for  a  beacon  to  alarm 
the  country  on  any  approaching  danger.  Mr  Lambe,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Flodden  Field,  has  the  following  verse : 

'  The  wardens  all,  look  that  you  warn, 

To  hearken  what  the  Scots  forecast ; 
If  they  the  signs  of  War  discern, 
Bid  them  the  Beacons  fire  fast.' 

"  Cairn  Hill,  by  some  called  Crigliton  Cairn,  is  a  stupendous 
mountain  like  Lee  Pen,  with  a  beacon  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  piles  of  stones  are  often  termed,  Cairn,  Pike,  Currough, 
Cross,  &c."  Armst.  Par.  of  Inverleithen. 

"  Seated  Law,  is  a  large  mountain,  whose  height,  as  taken  by  the 
barometer,  is  1620  feet  above  Tweed  at  Peebles,  though  only 
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tion,  having  little  plain  and  champaigne,  is  more  fit  for 
Pasturage  than  the  production  of  Corn  and  Grain,  to 


NOTES. 

four  miles  distant — The  Blockhouse  Heights,  to  the  south  of  this, 
I  is  2360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."  Armst.  Peebles. 

"  White  Meldon  is  a  high  and  pointed  hill,  with  a  great  collec- 
tion of  stones  formed  into  a  cairn."  Armst.  Peebles. — "  On  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  parish,  toward  the  north-west,  is  a  high  hill  called 
Melden,  properly  Meltein,  '  The  Hill  of  Fire, '  from  the  fires 
kindled  on  the  top  of  it  anciently,  in  worship  of  the  sun,  or,  after- 
ward, to  give  signal  to  the  surrounding  country,  when  enemies  ap- 
peared in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  and  round  the  top  of  it  a  large  en- 
closure, or  camp,  is  visible. — Toward  the  east  part  of  the  parish  is  a 
hill  called  Frineti,  or  properly  Daneti,  or  Danes  Brae,  with  two 
circular  camps,  of  which  the  highest  has  been  surrounded  with 
a  ditch  above  ten  feet  in  depth.  Many  other  camps  are  to  be 
seen  on  eminences,  and  on  the  tops  of  hills,  all  over  the  country, 
vestiges  of  ancient  invasion  and  danger."  Stat.  Ace.  Peebles. 

"  Minch  Muir,  over  which  the  old  road  to  Selkirk  (from  Peebles) 
passes,  is  a  large  and  spreading  mountain,  2285  feet  above  the 
sea's  flow  ;  on  the  north  side  of  which,  and  near  the  road,  is  the 
Cheese  Well,  a  remarkably  fine  spring."  Armst.  Traquair.— • 
"  Minckmoor,  over  which  the  old  road  to  Selkirk  passes,  is  more 
than  2000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  Gumscleugh,  and  some  other 
heights  in  the  parish,  are,  at  least,  200  feet  above  Minchmoor." 
Stat.  Ace.  Traquair. 

"  Wliite-coom-edge,  is  a  pointed  hill,  almost  perpendicular  on  the 
east  and  south  sides.  It  is  thought  this  eminence  is  somewhat 
higher  than  Hartfield  ;  but  as  it  was,  as  it  is  often  here,  misty, 
when  I  was  on  that  survey,  I  cannot  determine  how  much." 
Armst.  Tweedsmuir. 

"Hills  are  variously  named,  according  to  their  magnitude  ;  aa 
Law,  Pen,  Kipp,  Coom,  Dod,  Craig,  Fell,  Top,  Drum,  Tor, 
Watch,  Rig,  Edge,  Know,  Knock,  Mount,  Kaim,  Bank,  Hope) 
Head,  Cleugh-head,  Gare,  Scarr,  Height,  Shank,  Brae,  Kneis> 
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answer  the  toyls  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  is  stored  with 
such  numbers  of  Sheep,  that  in  the  Lintoun  Mercats, 
which  are  kept  every  Wednesday  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  there  have  frequently  been  seen  9000  in 
the  customer's  roll,  and  most  of  all  these  sold  and 
vented  in  one  day.  The  sheep  of  this  country,  are  but 
small,  yet  very  sweet  and  delicious,  and  live  to  a  greater 
age  than  elsewhere,  by  reason  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and  wholesome  dry  feeding  ;  and  are  indeed  the  great- 
est merchant  commodity  that  brings  money  to  the  place*, 

NOTES. 

Muir,  Green,  &c."  Armst.  Inverleithen.  Several  of  these  names, 
such  as  Muir  and  Green,  are  evidently  improperly  inserted  in  thia 
list. 

*  "  OF  the  251,320  acres  in  the  county,  not  above  one-tenth  are 
arable ;  the  residue  chiefly  being  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep, 
very  little  of  which  is  improvable  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
only  improvement  that  can  possibly  be  made  on  highland  farms, 
is  to  rear  clumps  of  firs,  and  cultivate  the  growth  of  hay,  to  pre- 
serve the  sheep  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  and  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  wool,  less  tar  might  be  made  use  of  in 
smearing.  Besides  the  natural  produce  of  the  country,  sheep, 
wool,  skins,  yarn,  stockings,  blankets,  mauds  (plaids),  butter, 
cheese,  coal,  lime,  and  freestone,  are  considerable  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  and  some  advances  have  lately  been  made  to  establish  a 
few  branches  of  the  woollen  manufactures  at  Peebles.  No  less  a 
sum  than  £.2300  has  been  advanced  on  the  entry  of  one  tenant 
to  three  farms  ;  and  no  less  a  number  than  one  hundred  score 
(2000)  of  sheep,  on  one  farm  towards  the  head  of  Tweed."  Armst. 
Introduction. 

We  shall  select  and  abridge  from  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
PetUes-shire,  and  the  Statistical  Account  of  Linton  in 
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with  their  product  of  lambs,  wool,  skins,  butter,  and 


NOTES. 

the  following  observations  on  Sheep,  collected  and  reported  from 
the  storeraasters  and  shepherds  of  this  County. 

"  The  native  Tiveeddale  breed,  which  has  continued  the  same 
as  far  back  as  memory  or  tradition  extends,  are  all  horned,  with 
black  faces,  and  black  legs,  and  coarse  wool.  Their  shape,  to 
which  alone  attention  has  been  paid  in  selecting  the  breeders,  is 
compact,  short  coupled,  short  legged,  round  bodied,  with  a  rising 
forehand. 

"  The  names  of  sheep  are  as  follows : 

1st.  Ewe,  wedder,  tup,  lambs,  until  they  are  smeared. 

2d.  Ewe,  wedder,  tup,  hogs,  until  they  are  shorn. 

3d.  Gimmers,  Dummons,  taps,  until  they  are  shorn,  again. 

4th.  Old  ewes,  wedders,  tups. 

"  An  intelligent  shepherd  knows  all  his  sheep  from  personal 
acquaintance,  called  head-mark.  Artificial  marks  he  considers  as 
very  equivocal. 

"  On  some  farms  lambs  are  fed  for  the  butcher  ;  but  generally, 
Tweeddale  being  better  suited  for  breeding  than  feeding,  the 
sheep  for  sale  are  hogs  ;  sold  off  in  June  or  July  at  the  Linton 
Markets,  one  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June,  O.  S.,  called  the 
Second,  and  the  other  that  day  week,  called  the  Third  Market- 
day  of  June.  Between  20  and  30,000  sheep  are  generally  sold 
at  these  markets  annually.  Those  not  kept  for  breeding  are 
grazed  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  sold  fat  to  butchers.  The 
superannuated  breeding  ewes  are  either  soldjat,  at  Martinmas, 
when  they  are  called  Slack  Ewes,  or  Crocks;  or  "with  lamb,  in 
March,  at  the  Peebles  fair,  or  House  of  Muir  market,  near  Edin- 
burgh, when  they  are  called  Great  Lives.  The  cast  off,  rams, 
are  sold  in  September,  before  rutting  makes  them  rank,  for  food 
to  shearers.  The  duration  of  a  breeding  ewe  is,  in  different  farms, 
from  four  to  seven  years  ;  when  smearing  at  Martinmas,  from  their 
teeth  and  eyes,  the  farmer  knows  when  he  should  part  with  them. 
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cheese.     There  are  but  few  Pease,  and  less   "Wheat, 


NOTES. 

An  old  fat  breeding  ewe  from  the  hill,  weighs  from  6  to  8  pounds 
avoirdupois  per  quarter,  yielding  from  4  to  8  pounds  of  tallow:  They 
are  only  kept  on  till  March,  when  lean  at  Martinmas.  Being  un- 
profitable, as  few  rams  are  kept  as  possible ;  generally,  according 
to  the  pasture,  from  forty  to  fifty  ewes  to  one  ram.  The  wool  is 
coarse,  and  is  sold  to  Stirling,  Hawick,  and  Leith,  for  England, 
for  carpets,  shalloons,  &c.  The  sheep  are  smeared  with  tar,  and 
train-oil,  or  butter,  which  last  is  preferred.  After  weaning  the 
lambs,  the  ewes  are  milked  longer  or  shorter  according  to  their 
pasture,  and  their  milk,  mixed  with  the  cow-milk  of  the  farm,  is 
made  into  cheese  for  sale.  The  greatest  improvement  of  late  in 
sheep-farming  is  light  stocking.  The  holding  of  a  farm  is,  the 
number  smeared  at  Martinmas.  One  farmer,  for  different  farms, 
has  been  known,  in  whole,  to  pay  £.1700  of  yearly  rent.  The 
proportion  of  males  and  females  lambed,  is  nearly  equal  on  the 
whole.  The  tups  are  admitted  to  the  ewes  22d  November ;  and 
the  lambs  are  dropt  about  18th  April ;  and  those  intended  for  wed- 
ders  are  castrated  in  June,  In  July  the  lambs  are  weaned ;  and 
in  July  next  year  first  shorn. 

"  The  chief  food  of  sheep  in  winter,  is  the  grass  which  they  re- 
ject in  summer.  Old  heath,  or  whins,  or  broom,  are  the  great 
resources  of  sheep  in  snow  storms,  by  keeping  the  snow  afloat, 
and  allowing  the  sheep  to  get  at  the  grass  growing  at  their  roots. 
Whins,  and  broom,  are  sometimes  cultivated  for  winter  use.  Their 
earliest  spring  food  is  a  plant  bearing  a  white  cotton  head,  vul- 
garly designed  Moss-crop.  (The  writer  here  means  the  Eriopho- 
rum  Polystachion  Linnaei,  or  Bog  Cotton.  This  is  the  Cana  so 
often  used  by  Ossian,  and  other  northern  Bards,  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  beauty  of  women.  Thus,  in  that  striking  episode  at 
the  end  of  Duan  Second  of  the  Poem  ofCath-Loda,  of  the  "  high- 
bosomed  Strina-dona,"  it  is  said,  "  If  on  the  heath  she  moved, 
her  breast  was  whiter  than  the  down  of  Cana ;  if  on  the  sea-beat 
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sown  in  Tweeddale ;   but  of  Barky,  rough  Bear  especi- 
ally, and  OatS;  greater  plenty  than  is  sufficient  for  the 


NOTES. 

shore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean.")  It  begins  to  spring 
about  Candlemas,  if  the  weather  is  fresh,  and  grows  in  mosses. 
Draw -ling  (the  Eriophorum  Vaginatum  Linnaei,  Bog  Cotton,  or 
Moss-crop,  is  meant)  succeeds  it  in  March,  so  designed,  because 
the  sheep,  without  biting,  seize  tenderly  the  part  above  ground, 
and  draw  up  a  long  white  part  of  the  plant  in  a  socket  below. 
Heath  is  the  latest  springing  plant  of  all ;  first  the  burnt  or  the 
young  heath,  and  afterwards  the  old  ;  burning  a  part  yearly  being 
used,  thus,  to  give  a  succession  of  it.  Artificial  shelters  are  of  use 
in  storms  of  snow,  for  shelter,  and  for  feeding  them  with  such 
fodder  as  can  be  had  ;  formerly  pease  straw  chiefly,  now  hay. 

"  The  great  sale  of  breeding  farms  was  formerly  of  ewe  and 
wedder  hogs,  at  the  end  of  June,  at  14  or  15  months  old,  at  the 
Linton  Markets ;  afterwards  the  crocks ;  and  lastly  the  great 
ewes  ;  amounting,  the  two  last,  to,  from  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  part 
of  the  ewes  on  the  farm.  A  few  breeding  farms,  now,  sell  all 
the  lambs  fat  to  the  butcher,  except  what  is  required  to  keep  up 
the  stock  of  ewes  and  rams.  Some  sell  their  lambs,  for  holding, 
in  June  or  July,  to  those  that  have  no  breeding  stock,  and  sell 
them,  without  being  shorn,  next  year  at  the  Linton  Markets,  as 
hogs  ;  from  which  last  farms,  of  course,  no  wool  is  produced. 
Some  high  stormy  farms  buy  hogs,  and  after  a  year's,  or,  if  not 
saleable,  two  year's  grazing,  sell  them  as  dummonds,  or  old  wed- 
ders ;  if  saleable,  they  are  usually  sold  when  only  dummonds. 
And  some  few  fine  grass  farms  keep  no,  or  very  little,  stock,  but 
buy  yearly  great  ewes,  and  sell  off  both  lamb  and  dam  fat  from  the 
grass  to  the  butcher  ;  on  the  failure  of  grass,  the  dam  being  still 
farther  fatted  on  turnips,  where  there  is  likewise  an  arable  farm. 
Enclosed  parks  are  often  grazed  in  this  manner." 

Such  are  the  articles  of  any  value,  irregularly  scattered  over 
about  241  pages,  in  the  above  works,  on  this  subject. 
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inhabitants.  The  lower  and  fertile  places  of  this  coun- 
try supply  the  higher  and  barren,  such  as  Tweeds- 
Muir,  with  corns  for  their  sustenance  ;  and  as  much 
more  is  exported  to  Lothian,  and  other  adjacent  Shires, 
as  pays  the  Martinmas  rent  to  the  master,  especially 
near  the  waters  of  Lyne,  Edlestoun,  Manner,  and  Tweed, 
from  the  Bield  downward.  Lint  prospers  very  well  in 
this  country ;  Hemp,  and  Rye  too  ;  but,  little  of  the  two 
last  they  put  to  the  trial*. 

NOTES. 

*  The  grain  of  the  county  being  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
population,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  latter. — The 
common  Field  Pea  produces  a  quantity  of  straw,  but,  frequently, 
does  not  ripen  in  the  higher  parts  of  this  county.  The  Peebles 
Gray  Pea  produces  less  straw,  but  is  earlier,  and  ripens  in  general ; 
especially  if  the  ground  is  well  limed,  which  will  make  them  ripen 
when  they  would  not  have  done  it  otherwise,  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly proved  by  trials  on  all  kinds  of  pease.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  early  sort  from  Peebles ;  and  still  earlier  varieties  of 
it  have  been  obtained  by  selecting  and  propagating  the  seeds  from 
the  blossoms  that  appeared  first.  Even  when  sown  in  March  this 
crop  is  always  uncertain  in  the  upland  districts,  from  its  being  so 
easily  injured  by  frost.  At  New-Hall,  in  Mid-Lothian,  on  the 
north  border  of  the  county,  the  proprietor  has  adopted,  however, 
a  new  rotation,  in  which  he  finds  a  pea  crop  to  be  of  great  value, 
increased  by  the  abundance  of  lime  there,  in  assisting  to  clean  the 
ground,  whilst  it  enriches  it,  so  as  to  promote  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at  as  the  summit  of  excellence  in  agriculture,  the  rendering 
the  soil  in  the  highest  degree  clean  and  productive,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  greatest  return,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time,  labour, 
and  manure  :  in  other  words,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  making 
the  soil  clean  and  enrich  itself.  The  NEW-HALL  ROTATION,  with 
this  view,  is  as  follows  :  Oats,  on  one  ploughing — Pease,  imrae- 
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Their  greatest  want  here  is  of  timber.     Little  planting 


NOTES. 

diately  after  one  ploughing  and  lime,  sown  rather  thicker  than 
usual,  to  choak  the  weeds  and  mellow  the  soil — After  one  plough- 
ing before  winter,  and  in  spring,  if  foul,  before  forming  the  drills, 
another  cross  ploughing,  Potatoes  well  dunged,  in  drills,  cleaned 
with  the  harrows  and  the  hand,  and  well  earthed  up — After  cross 
ploughing  before  winter,  and  liming  in  spring,  Turnips  on  one- 
bout  ridges,  without  dung — .Bear,  or  Oats,  and  Grass  Seeds  after 
one  ploughing — Hay — Pasture — Oals.  In  tillage,  the  succeeding 
ploughing  should  always  cross,  or  angle,  so  as  to  cut  the  preced- 
ing one  ;  if  horse-hoed,  the  drills  should  cross  the  last  ploughing; 
and  in  harrowing,  each  double  course  should  cross  the  previous 
one. 

By  this  arrangement,  less  than  half  the  time  and  labour  in 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  driving  manure,  is  required  to  clean, 
mellow,  and  enrich  the  soil,  for  the  five  tilled  crops,  than  is  otherwise 
given,  to  bring  the  groundinto  the  same  profitable  state  for  their  re- 
ception ;  besides  rendering  much  less  manure,  and  cleaning  while 
growing,  necessary  to  hasten  and  ensure  their  early,  abundant,  and 
full  maturity.  One  crop  of  Oats  leaves  the  soil  unexhausted  ; — the 
Pease,  by  excluding  the  sun  and  air,  choak  weeds,  ameliorate  the 
surface  under  their  stalks  and  leaves,  and  follow  up  the  effect  of  the 
Oats  in  rotting  the  sward,  rendering  the  soil  clean,  friable,  and 
mellow,  and  still  more  so,  if  their  effects  are  aided  by  liming  the 
fallow  before  sowing  ; — thus  naturally  improved,  the  ground  needs 
less  dung,  and  little  labour,  ( if  tender,  only  that  of  forming  the 
one-bout  ridges,  to  be  split  over  the  dung  and  sets  in  the  drills,) 
for  the  reception  of  the  Potatoes ;  going  along  the  drills  with  a 
double  course  of  the  harrows,  before  the  plants  appear,  with  the 
usual  operations  of  paring,  drill-harrowing,  and  earthing  up  the 
ridges,  twice  afterwards,  so  effectually  destroys  weeds,  as  to 
leave  few  to  be  drawn  by  the  hand  before  each  earthing,  and  the 
ploughings  and  harrowings  required  for  taking  up  the  crop,  be- 
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is  to  be  seen  in  Tweeddale,   except  it  be  some  few 


NOTES. 

fore  winter  frosts  and  snow,  cleans  the  soil  completely  for — the 
Turnips,  on  one-bout  ridges,  after  only  two  or  three  double  har- 
rowings,  which  require  of  course  little  preparatory  work,  and  nei- 
ther weeding  nor  manure  themselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fur- 
nish  in  their  consumption  a  full  supply  of  dung  for  the  potatoa 
crop  of  the  following  year,  besides  bringing  the  ground  into  the 
highest  garden-like  condition  for — the  Bear  and  Grass  Seeds,  pre- 
vious to — an  abundant  crop  of  Hay,  and — clean  and  nourishing 
Pasture,  the  best  security  for  a  plentiful  return,  when — agaia 
broken  up  for  Oats. 

Tares,  which  have  the  same  effects,  are  sown  on  a  part  of  the 
field  in  Pease ;  and  are  as  valuable  for  horses  green  in  summer, 
as  the  straw  of  the  latter  is  the  following  spring.  Winter  Tares 
are  sown  in  August,  on  a  part  of  the  Turnip  field,  for  use  next 
June  and  July,  before  sowing  Red  Clover  with  some  Rye,  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  to  be  cut  green  the  following  summer.  Lint, 
after  the  Turnips,  requiring  no  weeding,  occupies  a  part  of  the 
field  in  Bear,  with  which  it  is  equally  suitable  along  with  Grass 
Seeds. 

No  mention  is  made  by  our  author  of  the  Potatoe,  and  the  Tur- 
nip, now  such  leading  and  profitable  articles  in  good  husbandry. 
In  his  time  the  latter  was  only  known  as  a  garden  plant  for 
kitchen  use,  and  the  former  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into 
Galloway,  from  Ireland.  If  ever  the  potatoe  appeared  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  garden,  it  was,  long  afterwards,  cultivated  only 
with  the  spade  on  some  by-corner  formed  into  lazy  beds  for  that 
purpose.  The  celebrated  John  Earl  of  Stair  whilst  residing  oil 
his  estate  of  Newliston,  between  the  years  1720  and  1740,  was 
the  first  in  Scotland  that  raised  Turnips  and  Cabbages  in  the  open 
field.  Stat.  Ace.  Par.  of  Kirkliston.  See  a  curious  account  of 
Lord  Stair's  Embassy  to  Paris  in  1715,  in  the  Scots  Magazine 
for  1805.  Potatoes  were  not  known  before  1720,  nor  cultivated 
in  the  fields  with  the  plough,  in  Scotland,  till  about  the  year  1760, 
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bushes  of  trees  about  the  houses  of  the  gentry ;  and 
not  one  wood  worth  naming  in  all  this  open  and 
windy  country  *.  So  that  this  unhappy  want  of  fore- 


NOTES. 

See  Dr  Walker's  excellent  Essay  on  Peat,  in  the  2d  Volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  91. 

The  Turnip  was  only  a  garden  plant,  even  in  England,  till  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  when  the  practice  of  cultivating  it  in  the 
field  was  introduced,  from  Hanover  into  Norfolk,  by  Viscount 
Townshend,  the  present  Marquis's  grandfather.  Kent's  Agric. 
Hep.  of  Norfolk.  This  explains  the  following  allusion  in.  Pope's 
Imitations  of  Horace,  B.  2.  Ep.  2. 

"  Talk  what  you  will  of  Taste,  my  friend,  you'll  find 
Two  of  a  face  as  soon  as  of  a  mind. 
Why,  of  two  brothers,  rich  and  restless  one 
Plows,  burns,  manures,  and  toils  from  sun  to  sun  ; 
The  other  slights,  for  women,  sports,  and  wines, 
All  TownsJiend's  Turnips,  and  all  Grosvenor's  mines." 

About  the  year  180t,  it  was  discovered  at  New-Hall,  that  Car- 
rots thrive  and  grow  to  a  large  size  on  peat  moss,  however  deep, 
if  moderately  dry  and  dunged.  The  improving  of  moss,  by  the- 
lazy-bed  culture  of  potatoes,  had  taken  its  rise,  as  stated  by  Dr 
Walker,  at  the  same  place,  about  the  year  17503  to  which  carrot* 
are  even  preferable. 

*  Proofs  of  this  penury  of  wood  still  remain.  Some  of  the  old- 
est houses  in  the  county  have  vaulted  roofs  entirely  of  stone  and 
lime;  and  many  cottages  have  a  row  of  rugged  arches  of  the  same 
materials  about  18  inches  thick,  by  20  deep,  springing  from  the 
walls,  and  meeting  in  a  point,  at  the  distance  of  6  or  7  feet  from 
each  other,  from  gable  to  gable,  called  Stone-Couples,  instead  of 
timbers,  across  which  to  lay  the  rough  spars  and  support  the  thatch. 
Sometimes  a  church-yard,  and  generally  a  walled  garden  adjoining 
a  house  that  has  been  the  residence  of  a  landed  proprietor,  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  row  of  venerable  ash  or  plane  trees  j  but,  excepting 
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sight  in  their  forefathers,  necessitates  them  to  be  ob- 
liged to  the  Sheriffdom  of  Lanrick  for  most  part  of 
the  timber  necessary  for  their  houses  and  husbandry. 
Yet,  of  late,  there  begins  to  appear  amongst  the  young 
nobility  and  gentry  of  this  place,  a  general  genius  for 
planting  ;  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  turn  to  the 
ornament  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  this  cold  and  naked 
country,  where  all  sorts  of  forest  trees  will  prosper  well 
enough  upon  due  pains  and  care,  as  it  is  credible  this  has 
been  a  woody  country  of  old,  whereof  there  remains  to 
this  day  many  probable  appearances  f. 


NOTES. 

these,  there  is  hardly  a  planted  tree  to  be  met  with,  that  has  yet 
been  in  the  ground  above  seventy  years,  in  the  whole  county  ;  un- 
less in  one  or  two  solitary  instances  to  the  contrary,  where  a  patch 
has  been  planted  for  shelter,  or  where  an  avenue  has  been  added 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  as  a  proof  of  the  proprietor's  superior 
taste,  and,  like  two  ranks  of  soldiers,  to  draw  admiration  and 
homage  from  the  approaching  visitors. 

f  "  In  this  county,  the  variety  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  water, 
might  furnish  scenes  of  great  natural  beauty,  or  even  grandeur, 
were  it  not  for  the  almost  total  want  of  natural  wood.  For  though 
tradition  reports  that  a  great  deal  of  wood  once  grew  in  the 
county,  at  present  few  vestiges  of  it  remain  ;  and  where  any  are 
found  upon  the  banks  of  the  waters,  and  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  it 
is  mere  brushwood,  consisting  chiefly  of  birch  miserably  stinted 
in  growth,  some  species  of  grey  willow,  hazel  bushes,  and  a  few 
mountain  ashes,  with  sometimes  a  fringe  of  dwarfish  alders, 
marking  the  courses  of  the  rivulets.  But  the  former  wood  may 
have  been  grubbed  out  for  fuel,  or  to  n^ake  room  for  pasture  or 
the  plough,  and  what  now  remains  may  have  been  stinted  in  its 
growth  by  the  repeated  cropping  of  the  sheep.  The  trees,  how- 
ever, found  in  mosses  (the  only  specimens  of  the  wood  of  former 
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In  all  other  necessaries  for  the  life  of  man,  the  people 


NOTES. 

times)  are  generally,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  diminutive  size. 
The  wood  most  commonly  found  in  our  peat  mosses  is  birch  or 
hazel.  Oak  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found,  black,  heavy,  and 
hard,  like  ebony.  Single  trees  of  oak  of  considerable  size,  have 
been  found  in  mosses  near  the  top  of  high  hills."  Agric.  Survey, 
of  Peebles-shire,  p.  19.  On  the  very  summit  of  the  caster  Spittal- 
Hill,  one  of  the  Pentlands,  nearly  opposite  to  New-Hall  House, 
and  now  a  part  of  that  estate,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  peat  moss 
1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  remains  of  a  large  oak 
laid  bare  by  the  casting  of  the  fuel  around  it.  On  the  Tweeddale, 
south,  side^of  the  North  Esk,  behind  New-Hall  House,  is  a  large 
plantation  of  Scots  pines  near  a  century  old. 

"  Though  there  is  a  uniform  scarcity  of  wood  throughout 
Tweeddale ;  yet  it  is  very  evident,  from  living  authority,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  that  this  shire  abounded  in  wood,  of 
a  natural  growth,  before  the  luxurious  demand  for  mutton  and 
broad  cloth  was  increased  to  the  present  excess."     Armst.  p.  14-. 
Where  sheep  farming  prevails,  woods  of  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, or  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  are  not  to  be  expected  in 
any  situation ;  but,  independent  of  this,  the  greater  severity  of  the 
the  winters,  and  dryness  of  the  summers,  seem  to  render  the  east, 
and  midland  counties  of  Scotland  much  less  favourable  to  the  rapid 
advances  of  underwood,  and  the  production  of  full  sized  timber, 
than  those  in  the  west.     In  Tweeddale,  however,  among  others, 
are  to  be   found  growing  naturally,    and  in  some  places  with 
considerable  vigour,  where  undisturbed,  the  following  trees  and 
shrubs.     The  Linnccan  names  are  prefixed  to  them. 

Quercus  robur.  Oak. 

Asarum  curoptzum.  Ash. 

Ulmus  campcstris.  Elm. 

Populus  tremnla.  Aspen. 

Sorbus  aucitparia.  Mountain  A  sir. 
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here  can  subsist  as  well  by  themselves  as  any  other  shire 


Betula  alba. 

alnus. 

Salix  pentandra. 

•  cinerea. 
••         lanata. 
Corylus  avellana. 
Prunus  padus. 

•  cerasus. 

•  domestica. 
— — —  spinosa* 
Crataegus  oxyacantha. 
Sambucus  nigra. 
Rosa  canina. 
Juniperus  communis. 
Spartium  scoparium. 
Ulex  europceus, 
Rub  us  idfcus. 

—Jruticosus. 

•  chamamorus. 
Lonicera  periclymenum. 
Hedera  helix. 
Carduus  helenioides. 
Vacciniuin  myrtillus. 

•          vltis  idcea. 

• oxycoccos. 

Empetrum  nigrum. 
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Birch. 

Alder. 

Sweet  Willow. 

Sallow. 

Downy  Willow. 

Hazel-nut  Tree. 

Bird  Cherry. 

Geen,  or  Wild  Cherry. 

Common  Plumb. 

Black  Thorn,  or  Sloe. 

Hawthorn. 

Elder. 

Dog  Rose,  or  Wild  Briar. 

Juniper. 

Common  Broom. 

Furze,  or  Whin. 

Raspberry  Bush. 

Bramble. 

Cloudberry. 

Honeysuckle. 

Ivy. 

Great  Soft  Thistle. 

Bilberry. 

Red,  ever-green,  Bilberry. 

Cranberry. 

Black-berried  Heath,  or  Crowberiy, 


The  following  trees,  and  shrubs,  from  experience,  have  been 
found,  when  planted,  to  agree  with  the  climate  of  Tweeddale, 
without  culture. 


Acer  pseudo  platanus, 
•         saccharinum. 


Sycamore. 
Sugar  Maple. 
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round  about  them ;  and  in  it  is  certainly  as  well  paid  rent 


N      O      T      E      S. 


Acer  plalanoldes. 

• campestre. 

— —  negundo. 
jffisculus  hippo  castanum. 
Berberis  vulgaris. 
Betula  alba,  pendula. 

• nigra. 

••   •        alnus,  laciniatat 

• incana,  angulata. 

Buxus  semper  wrens. 
Carpinus  betulus. 
Cornus  sanguined. 
Crataegus  aria. 
Cytisus  laburnum. 
Fagus  sylvalica. 

sylvatica,  purpurea. 

Fraxinus  rotundifolia. 

americana. 

Ilex  aquifolium. 

heteropliylla 

Jerox. 

Juniperus  communis  suecica. 

saLina. 

Ligustrum  vutgare. 
Lonicera  xylostcum. 
Pinus  sylvestris. 
strains. 


mcea. 

alies. 

nigra. 

alba. 

bakamea. 


Norway  Maple; 
Common  ditto. 
Ash  leaved  ditto. 
Horse  Chesnut. 
Barberry. 
Weeping  Birch. 
Black  Virginia  ditto. 
Cut  leaved  Alder. 
Elm  leaved  ditto. 
Boxtree. 
Horn  Beam. 
Dogwood. 
White  Beam  Tree. 
Laburnum. 
Beech  Tree. 
Purple  ditto. 
Manna  Ash  Tree. 
American  ditto. 
Holly. 

,  Variegated  ditto, 
Hedgehog  ditto. 
Swedish  Juniper* 
Savin. 
Privet. 

Fly  Honeysuckle. 
Scotch  Fir,  or  Wild  Fine. 
Wcymouth  Pine. 
Silver  Fir. 
Spruce  ditto. 
Black  Spruce  ditto. 
White         ditto. 
Balm  of  Gilead  ditto. 
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Pinus  larix* 
Populus  alba. 

balsamifera. 

angulata. 

Pyrus  communis* 

mains.  — 

Quercus  ilex. 
Ribes  rubrunt. 

album. 

• nigrum- 

. grossularia. 

Rosa  spinosissima. 

gallica. 

. centifolia. 

. rubiginosa. 

Salix  viminalii. 

• purpurea. 

hermaphroditica. 

alba. 


O     T     E    S. 

Larch  Tree. 

White  Poplar. 

Tacamahac, 

Carolina  Poplar. 

Pear  Tree. 

Apple  Tree. 

Ever-green  Oak* 

Red  Currant. 

White  ditto. 

Black  ditto. 

Gooseberry. 

Scotch  Rose. 

Red  officinal  ditto. 

Dutch  hundred  leaved  ditto. 

Sweet  Briar. 

Osier  Willo\v. 

Purple  ditto. 

Shining  ditto. 

White  ditto,  &c. 


Sambucus  nigra,  ladniala.    Parsley  leaved  Elder. 
Spiraea  saticifolia. 
Syringa  vufgaris. 

vulg  :   alba. 

Taxus  baccata. 
Thuya  occidentalis. 
Tilia  europcea. 

curop  :  corallina. 

Viburnum  tinus. 
opulus. 


Common  Spir;3ea  Frutex. 

Lilac. 

White  Lilac. 

Yew  Tree. 

Arbor  Vitae. 

Lime  Tree. 

Red  twigged  ditto. 

Laurustine. 

Guelder  Rose. 


Besides  those  which  may  have  been  omitted,  most  of  the  indi- 
genous and  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  preceding  lists,  are  to 
be  found  growing,  spontaneously,  and  after  being  planted,  near 
the  North  Esk,  a  little  way  below  where  it  issues  from  the  Pent- 
iand  Kills  j  where  self-sown  places,  Scots  Pines,  and  Spruce-  Firs,- 
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as  any  in  the  kingdom,  the  mails  for  the  most  part  being 
received  in  money*. 


NOTES. 

are  also  beginning  to  spring  up.  Of  native  Trees,  Birches,  Ashes, 
Elms,  Rowans,  Geens,  and  Alders,  are  most  numerous  on  its  banks. 
Birch  is  the  prevailing  wood.  Poplars  and  Willows  are  common, 
and  there  are  some  Oaks.  Of  underwood  Hazels,  Bird  Cherries, 
White  and  Black  Thorns,  and  Elders,  are  there  produced  in  great 
abundance. 

*  The  farms  in  Tiveeddale  are  of  two  kinds.  SHEEP  and  ARA- 
BLE. The  former  occupied  almost  the  whole  county  in  the  days 
of  our  author ;  and,  from  the  hilly  nature  of  it,  still  keep  posses- 
sion of  nine-tenths  of  its  surface;  although,  from  the  thinness  of 
its  population  still,  the  grain  it  produces  may  yet  be  more  than 
it  consumes,  especially  in  its  northern  and  better  cultivated  dis- 
tricts. 

The  smallest  profitable  extent  of  a  SHEEP  farm,  is  that  which 
can  maintain  a  stock  affording  full  employment  for  one  herd  ;  and 
it  is  the  most  useful  and  manageable  size,  affording  the  greatest 
comparative  returns,  with  the  least  waste  of  grass,  nourishment, 
or  flesh,  from  the  tread,  and  fatiguing  travel  of  the  flock.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  Sheep-Farmer,  or  Store-master,  to 
stock  them,  they  are,  however,  of  various  sizes,  without  much 
inconvenience  or  loss  to  the  tenant,  or  the  public,  by  their  en- 
largement or  union.  Being  incapable  of  improvement,  they  re- 
quire no  labour,  and  no  man  will  take  pasture  for  more  sheep 
than  he  has,  or  can  purchase,  so  as  to  leave  the  grass  for  which 
he  is  to  pay  unconsumed.  On  the  contrary,  as  they  thought,  to 
make  sure  work  of  it,  the  grasping  and  narrow  views  of  the  old 
storemasters  led  them  to  over-reach  the  mark,  and  to  injure  them- 
selves and  the  public,  by  over-stocking  their  farms,  and  over- 
milking  their  ewes.  Their  blind  rapacity  had  the  baneful  effects 
of  wasting  both,  by  treading  the  grass,  and  exhausting  their,  al- 
rea-.ly  overdrawn,  flocks  in  searching  for  food ;  of  at  once  draining 
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the  fountains,  nipping  the  sources  in  the  buds,  and  stinting  the  pro- 
duce of  the  one;  and  of  withholding  and  drawing  from  the  other;  till 
the  powers  of  supplying  vigorous  vegetable,  and  rich  animal  food, 
by  feeding,  and  breeding,  were  so  much  checked  and  debilitated, 
as  to  impair  the  size,  and  diminish  the  value  and  multiplication  of 
the  stock  ;  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  profits.  They  proceeded  on 
the  same  shortsighted  principle  with  the  impatient  avaricious  fool, 
who  killed  his  goose,  that  laid  golden  eggs,  in  order  to  get  the 
whole  at  once. 

Of  late,  more  enlarged  ideas,  and  liberal  principles,  taught  and 
assisted  by  experience,  have  shown  the  storemasters  that  their  true 
interest  is  to  stock  light,  and  milk  little)  if  at  all ;  in  order,  for  their 
rents,  and  from  their  farms,  to  obtain  the  largest  quantity  of,  and 
most  nourishing  herbage,  to  increase  the  mass  of  animal  food ;  thus 
improving  and,  with  much  fewer  losses,  multiplying  their  flocks,  as 
the  means  of  gaining  the  most  certain,  and  greatest  possible  returns, 
from  the  same  extent  of  pasture.  Indeed,  had  they,  formerly,  been 
much  wiser  than  their  sheep,  a  very  small  portion  of  reflection  must 
have  taught  them,  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  even  the  same,  and 
much  more  so,  a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  food,  from  plants 
trodden  down,  and  cropped,  and  checked,  and  stinted  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  growth  by  heavy  stocking,  than  from  such  as  were 
allowed  to  attain  sufficient  strength,  and  vigour,  to  grow  with 
luxuriance,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  productive  powers ;  and 
that  the  interest  of  the  grazier  is  not  to  curb  vegetation,  but  to 
promote  it,  by  adjusting  his  stock  to  the  pasture,  so  as  to  permit 
the  fullest  attainable  supplies,  without  allowing  any  of  the  grasses 
to  get  beyond  that  stage  in  their  progress  which  affords  aliment 
of  the  most  nutritive  quality.  It  was  equally  shortsighted,  in  the 
same  manner,  after  being  starved,  to  expect  more  animal  food,  and 
of  course  ultimate  profit,  from  stinting  the  flocks  themselves  in 
their  growth,  and  powers  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  enduring  the 
hardships  of  winter,  by  milking,  for  a  small  immediate  gain  ;  than 
by  leaving  them  vigorous  and  unexhausted. 

V 
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From  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  by  the  recent  unprece* 
dented  attention  of  the  higher  and  more  enlightened  orders  of  so- 
ciety to  it,  especially  since  the  patriotic  establishment  of  its 
Board,  first  suggested  by  Lord  Kames,  and  then  realized  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  several  tracts  in  Tweeddale  are,  now,  under  tillage, 
that  were,  formerly,  almost  entirely  sheep  pasture.  Even  the  graz- 
ing system  here  has  been  much  benefited  by  the  wide,  and  popular 
circulation  of  farming  knowledge,  disseminated  over  the  whole 
island,  by  that  most  useful  institution,  through  its  printed  Reports 
and  Surveys.  In  Dr  Pennecuik's  day,  and  long  thereafter,  all  the 
estate  of  Carlops  was  only  one  sheep  farm,  managed  on  the  old 
plan  of  obstructing  the  growth  of  both  grass  and  stock,  by  what 
was  called  Jiill  plenishing  ;  and  by  next  exhausting  the  ewes,  and 
starving  their  lambs,  by  severe  and  long  milking,  for  the  sake  of  a 
comparatively  trifling  profit  from  the  sale  of  a  few  cheeses,  and  the 
obtaining  a  little  butter  to  smear  with.  Now,  it  consists  of  one 
large  sheep  walk,  and  fifteen  arable  farms,  besides  a  village. 

Where  farming  is  the  sole  business  of  the  tenant,  the  small- 
est lucrative  extent  of  an  ARABLE  Farm  is  that  which  affords  full 
employment  for  one  man,  and  one  pair  of  horses,  which,  usually, 
is  all  that  a  plough',  in  these  improved  times,  requires  to  work  it. 
From  the  mountainous  character  of  the  county,  the  Arable  farms  in 
Tweeddale  are,  in  general,  necessarily  small ;  and  are  often  profit- 
ably attached  to  the  adjoining  hill  pasture,  the  tillage,  especially 
of  light  dry  turnip  soils,  of  which  they  usually  consist,  and  pasture, 
being  reciprocally  subservient,  and  highly  conducive,  under  proper 
management,  to  the  advantage  and  improvement  of  each  other.  An 
independent  arable  farm  is,  however,  in  a  totally  different  predica- 
ment, as  to  the  consequences  of  its  size,  with  a  sheep  walk  in  similar 
circumstances  unconnected  with  tillage.  If  the  tenant  is  able  to 
draw  his  rent  and  support  from  the  culture  of  a  part  of  it,  however 
small,  he  can  afford  to  live  at  his  ease,  by  leaving,  as  is  common 
in  such  cases,  the  remainder  waste,  unploughed,  and  unimproved  ; 
comparatively,  unproductive,  and  useless,  to  himself,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  holders  of  old  leases,  granted  when  good  husbandry  and 
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its  effects  were  unknown,  and  upthougbt  of,  and  whose  ancient 
Crofts,  or  Infield  lands  contiguous  to  their  steadings,  were  equal  to 
their  rents  and  sustenance,  are  generally,  in  this  situation,  the  drones 
of  the  country.  The  larger  their  farms  are,  the  greater  is  the  loss 
to  the  community  from  their  unproductive  state,  through  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  labour  and  enterprize  ;  besides  being 
nuisances  to  their  neighbourhood,  from  the  mischievous  contagion 
of  bad  example,  befriended  by  indolence,  and  the  natural  love  of 
ease.  On  the  same  account,  when  the  rents  are  such,  that  they 
can  be  paid,  and  the  tenants  be  maintained,  without  cultivating  all 
the  arable  grounds  of  their  farms,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  public,  which 
increases  as  the  rents  fall  below  the  necessity  of  including  the 
whole.  Low  rents,  therefore,  may  be  called  mischievous  bene- 
volences. 

The  proper  size  of  Arable  Farms  is  a  question  that  has  been 
much  agitated  On  it  many  pages  have  been  printed,  although  it 
still  is,  and  ever  will  remain,  open  and  undecided,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  and  now  stands,  for  universal  application,  namely,  Are 
large,  or  small  farms,  most  productive,  and  most  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vantage, and  improvement  of  the  country? 

Small  farms  are  undoubtedly  most  friendly  to  health,  vigour,  ge- 
nuine pleasure,  population,  and  morals ;  by  withholding  from  the 
diseases  and  vices  of  towns,  a  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  these  respects,  of  the  first  importance,  he  who,  by  means  of  small 
farms,  adds  to  its  strength,  virtue,  happiness,  and  peasantry,  is  a 
real  benefactor  to  his  country,  and  the  promoter  of  its  true  and  so- 
lid interests.  If  the  advancement  of  agriculture  is  the  object  of  the 
query,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  large  or  small  farms  are  best 
suited  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  increase  of  vegetable- 
and  animal  food  ;  it  may  be  answered,  even  in  champaign  districts, 
where  the  ground  has  been  rendered  free,  friable,  or  mellow,  and 
easily  laboured  by  having  been  repeatedly  under  the  plough,  and 
where  the  farmers  have  skill  and  capital,  that,  in  reality,  neither, 
Bor  both,  are  to  be  always  preferred,  but  according  to  situation, 
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and  circumstance.  In  less  favoured  sites,  where  a  tough,  rugged, 
unreclaimed  soil,  and  a  rough  ungenial  climate,  are  not  so  propi- 
tious, and  where  its  inexperienced  inhabitants  are  only  emerging 
from  the  pastoral  state,  generally,  without  industry,  without  edu- 
cation, without  practice  or  skill,  without  experience,  without 
knowledge  or  reflection,  without  enterprize,  and  without  capital  or 
credit,  to  expect  that  one  of  such  should  be  able  to  manage,  or 
improve  a  large  arable  farm  with  any  advantage  to  himself  or  the 
country,  would  be  to  look  for  generalship  from  a  recruit,  or  to 
place  a  porter  at  the  head  of  a  banking-house.  Even  in  a  low, 
warm,  champaign,  civilized  district,  where  wealthy  enterprizing 
farmers  have  been  taught  from  their  infancy  how  to  act  on  a  large 
scale,  and  to  cultivate  a  reclaimed  and  tractable  soil,  extensive 
farms  seem  to  be  injurious  to  its  produce  and  improvement,  by  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  and  expences  of  conveyance  and  labour  by 
distance  to  their  several  parts,  and  by  inducing  the  occupant  to 
trust  more  to  the  quantity  of  surface  he  possesses,  for  his  returns, 
than  to  the  height  of  fruitfulness  to  which  it  may  be  brought.  They 
likewise  throw  the  culture  of  the  country  into  few  hands  ;  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  which,  besides  depopulation,  are  obvious,  from 
the  ease  of  combination  and  monopoly.  The  strength  of  the  coun- 
try, by  them,  is  driven,  to  be  wasted,  into  towns  ;  and  the  produce 
of  the  soil  is  left,  not  to  the  encouragement  of  competition  and  in- 
dustry, to  the  increase  of  quantity  ;  but  to  the  merc'enary  interests 
of  a  few,  to  the  increase  of  price.  They  enable  a  small  number  of 
farmers  to  keep  down  the  rents ;  keep  back  their  grain,  and  cattle 
from  the  markets ;  raise,  and  regulate  the  prices  so  as  to  suit  their 
emoluments  and  their  ease,  without  adding  either  to  the  produce 
or  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  benefiting  the  country  by  reclaim- 
ing an  acre  of  surface  ;  merely  by  the  corrupt  and  ruinous  substi- 
tution of  intrigue,  artifice,  and  private  bargains  by  sample,  for 
honest  industry,  and  fair  competition  in  an  open  market,  which, 
by  securing  plenty,  would  also  secure  cheapness. 
The  smaller  the  space  occupied,  if  the  produce  is  the  same,  the 
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better  for  the  tenant,  and  for  the  country.  If  a  gardener  can  do 
more  than  pay  his  rent,  and  support  his  family,  from  less  than  five 
acres  ;  and  a  farmer,  who  tenants  five  hundred  acres,  could  draw 
as  much,  and  do  the  same  as  well  from  fifty,  by  bringing  them 
into,  what  every  farmer  ought  to  be  encouraged  for  his  own  sake 
to  do,  a  garden-like  state  of  culture,  he  obviously  rents,  and  ren- 
ders, comparatively,  almost  useless  to  himself  and  the  community, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  which  are  capable  of  maintaining  nine 
families,  and  of  affording,  perhaps,  nine  times  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce that  they  do,  if  the  whole  power  of  his  skill  and  capital  were 
properly  confined  by  each  farmer  to  fifty  arable  acres  only,  and  to 
them  alone,  so  as  to  render  every  inch  highly  fruitful. 

But,  in  every  case,  it  appears  to  be  unquestionable,  that  the 
size  of  the  farms  should  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  abilities  of 
the  tenants  which  the  country  affords.  That  they  should  mode- 
rately expand,  more  or  less,  according  to  convenience  and  cir- 
cumstances, by  union,  or  addition,  with  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  and  of  the  tenantry  ;  and  that  they  should  again  variously 
contract,  as  industry  and  skill  approximate  them  to  the  culture 
and  fruitfulness  of  a  garden. 

The  command  of  materials  for  the  numerous  farmsteads,  and 
the  natural  restrictions  from  glens  and  dingles  where  these  pre- 
vail, point  out  the  superior  advantages  of  small  farms  in  many  si- 
tuations which  do  not  apply  to  others.  The  dividing  a  poor 
country  into  such  at  its  outset,  has  this  recommendation,  that,  be- 
sides being  the  only  mode  of  ensuring  the  culture  of  every,  the  smal- 
lest and  farthest,  part  of  it,  from  its  being  within  their  abilities,  and, 
owing  to  their  numbers,  to  the  occupants,  singly,  a  cheap  and  con- 
venient distance  for  carriages,  time,  travel,  and  labour,  compared 
with  the  out-fields  of  larger  farms,  the  tenants,  from  their  vicinity 
to  each  other,  reciprocally  act  as  spurs  and  spies,  in  stimulating  to, 
and  directing  the  improvement  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  bustle  and 
industry  of  towns.  Hence  in  a  thinly  peopled  district,  where  they 
have  none  to  vie  with  ;  where  the  pride  of  superiority  from  exertion 
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and  enterprise  cannot  be  displayed  ;  and  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  being  exposed  to  ridicule  or  contempt  from  inactivity;  the  tenants 
are  generally  slovenly,  unambitious,  and  as  rugged,  foul,  unsightly, 
unproductive,  and  poor,  as  the  equally  neglected  soil  they  tread  upon. 
The  first  effectual  step  to  improvement,  is  to  people  the  country,  by 
shares  adapted  to  (he  abilities  of  each,  without  allowing  any  more 
than  they  can  everywhere  keep  in  high  condition,  so  as  to  bring 
both  mind  and  matter  within  their  spheres  of  action  ;  for  it  is  ab- 
surd, even  were  the  incitements  equally  operative,  to  say  that  a  few 
straggling  individuals,  over  the  same  extent  of  space,  could  do 
more  than  many  heads  and  many  hands,  stimulating,  instructing, 
and  aiding  each  other  in  their  progress.  Division  of  ground  pro- 
motes and  reacts  on  industry  and  skill,  like  the  division  of  labour. 
Farms  easily  managed,  and  moderately  small,  like  small  manage- 
able estates,  and  small  kingdoms,  instead  of  a  foul,  neglected,  poor, 
dreary,  and  waste,  give  a  clean,  lively,  populous,  rich,  and  garden- 
like  appearance,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  surfaces  they  oc- 
cupy. Hence  the  difference  !n  these  respects  and  others,  between 
the  face  of  a  country  and  its  inhabitants,  which  always  keep  pace 
with  and  serve  as  indexes  to  each  other,  near  a  capital,  and  at  the 
borders  of  a  kingdom. 

To  give  a  tenant  more  ground  than  he  can  cultivate  all  well,  is 
to  damp  or  break  his  spirit,  make  him  neglect  the  outskirts  of  it, 
and  bring  back  the  old  slovenly  unproductive  outfields  and  infields, 
beyond  which  last  he  cannot  reach,  and  should  not  have,  as  his 
conduct  itself  points  out  to  his  landlord  and  the  country. 

Like  other  keenly  and  long  controverted  topics,  on  which  nei- 
ther side  can  be  universally  defended,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  this 
question,  as  to  The  proper  Size  of  Farms,  should  still  have  re- 
mained undecided,  notwithstanding  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
.written  upon  it,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  general  issue.  It 
resembles  the  dispute  between  the  Knights  in  the  Fable,  who  met 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  statue,  one  half  of  which  was  white 
and  the  other  black.  After  fighting,  each  for  his  own  opinion,  till 
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they  were  both  mortally  wounded,  they  at  last  discovered  that  it 
was  neither  a  white  nor  black  figure,  and,  though  partially  right, 
that  both  were  wrong. 

*  "  In  the  highest  lying  parishes  (of  Tweeddale)  near  the  sources 
of  the  waters,  peat  of  moss  is  the  only  fuel  used.     The  best  peat 
(being  the  most  solid,  black,  lasting,  and  yielding  the  strongest 
heat)  is  that  which  is  found  in  shallow  beds  of  moss,  lying  gene- 
rally upon  a  declivity,  it  is  commonly  not  above  14>  or  18  inches, 
or  the  length  of  a  peat,  in  deepness,  after  removing  the  surface 
soil  with  the  roots  of  the  heath,  or  ling,  growing  on  it  (called  the 
tirling  of  the  moss.     As  the  digger  stands  upon  the  surface,  and 
presses  in  the  peat-spade  with  his  foot,  such  peat  is  designedyoctf- 
peat.     Other  peat  are  procured  from  deeper  flow  mosses,  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;   and  as  in  digging  a  passage  is  made  to  drain  the 
water  from  the  bottom  of  the  moss,  and  a  perpendicular  face  of 
the  moss  laid  bare,  from  which  the  digger,  standing  on  the  level 
of  the  bottom,  digs  the  peat  by  driving  in  the  spade  horizontally 
with  his  arms  ;   this  peat  is  therefore  designed  breast-peat.     The 
peat  spade  is  furnished  with  a  triangular  cutting  mouth,  as  also 
with  a  cutting  wing  on  the  right  side,  both  of  well  tempered  metal, 
to  cut  the  half  decayed  wood  found  mixt  with  the  moss  ;   the 
wooden  shaft  terminates  at  the  end  near  the  iron  in  an  oblong 
square  shape,  on  which  the  peat  rests  when  lifted  up.     The  ope- 
rator begins  to  the  left,  and  works  to  the  right.     He  begins  by 
turning  the  spade  back  uppermost,  that  by  its  wing  he  may  sepa- 
rate the  one  side  of  the  first  peat  from  the  solid  ;   reversing  the 
spade,  he  at  one  push  drives  it  in  to  the  whole  depth  of  the  ob- 
long part  of  the  shaft,  the  wing  cutting  the  second  side  of  the 
peat.     By  a  jerk  of  the  shaft,  the  end  of  the  peat  breaks  off  at  the 
point  of  the  spade  ;   it  is  raised  up,  and  carefully  turned  off  upon 
the  ground ;  it  is  taken  up  by  the  women  wheelers  (hurlers),  who 
Jay  a  number  of  them  upon  a  wheelbarrow  without  sides,  and  lay 
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them  down,  side  by  side,  upon  some  contiguous  dry  ground.  Two 
hurlers  commonly  suffice  to  spread  the  peat  dug  by  one  man. 
When  the  peat  have  become  so  hardened  by  the  drought  that  they 
will  stand  on  end,  they  are  placed  on  end  three  or  four  together, 
and  leaning  against  each  other;  this  is  called  footing  the  peats. 
After  this  comes  the  operation  of  wind  roiving,  or  the  building 
them  up  in  narrow  heaps,  or  fragments  of  dykes ;  in  which  state 
they  remain  till  carried  home  and  put  into  a  winter  stack,  which 
is  covered  with  sod  to  defend  it  from  rain."  Agricultural  Survey 
of  Peebles-shire. 

In  building  the  peat  stacks,  the  surface  tirrings,  or  turfs  pared 
off  before  casting,  are  laid  in  layers,  at  regular  distances,  to  bind 
the  stack  more  firmly  together.  In  burning  the  peats,  the  turfs 
are  also  used  as  dampers,  to  keep  in  the  fire  through  the  night, 
and  by  placing  them  over  the  back  part  of  it,  to  make  it  last 
longer  through  the  day.  To  increase  the  heat,  and  give  light  after 
sunset,  a  bit  of  coal  is  frequently  placed  in  front,  on  an  iron  prop 
the  shape  of  a  horse's  shoe,  hooked  to  the  edge  of  the  grate  for 
that  purpose.  The  peat  and  turf  ashes,  after  serving  for  fuel,  are 
useful,  on  again  being  returned  to  the  ground,  as  manure,  either 
on  land  ploughed  for  corn,  or  as  a  top  dressing  for  pasture.  They, 
if  mixed  with  lime,  would,  in  reality  and  value,  be  the  same  with 
the  famous  Newbury  Ashes,  which  are  sold  from  barges  on  the 
Thames,  above  London,  at  2t  guineas  per  100  bushels,  nine  gal- 
lon measure;  and,  after  draining,  be  productive  of  similar  effects 
with  paring,  burning,  and  liming,  on  every  benty,  heathy,  old 
sward,  under  ling,  heath,  rushes,  and  coarse  grass,  by  the  substitu- 
tion, for  these,  of  an  abundant  growth  of  palatable  and  nourishing 
herbage.  Peat,  in  its  natural  state,  from  its  antiseptic  quality,  pre- 
serves its  stagnant  waters  from  corruption,  and  keeps  them  whole- 
some ;  its  smoke  is  accounted  a  remedy  in  some  asthmatic  and 
Consumptive  disorders,  and  against  the  appearance  of  bugs }  an$ 
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itself,  as  well  as  its  ashes,  affords  a  cheap  and  powerful  manure 
upon  a  light,  and  still  more  upon  a  clayey  soil ;  increasing,  when 
laid  under  as  a  bottom  to  the  dung-stead,  and  then  mixed  with  it, 
the  farmer's  produce  and  profits  at  least  fourfold  from  the  same 
quantity  of  pure  dung.  Of  its  antiseptic  property,  two  striking 
instances  are  given,  one  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of 
Alford,  and  the  other  in  Nimmo's  History  of  Stirlingshire,  both 
connected  with  the  ultimately  unfortunate  enterprizes  of  that  po- 
pular character  the  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

"  In  this  parish  (Alford),  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  upon  the 
2d  day  of  July  1645,  won  the  battle  of  Alford,  by  defeating  Baillie, 
one  of  the  Generals  of  the  Covenanters  ;  but  his  cause  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Lord  Gordon,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  fell  by  a  random  shot  in  the 
pursuit,  near  a  large  stone  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  is  still 
pointed  out  by  the  country  people.  About  fifty  years  ago,  some 
men  in  casting  peats,  dug  up  the  body  of  a  man  on  horseback,  and 
in  complete  armour,  who  had  been  drowned,  either  in  the  pursuit 
or  flight  from  this  engagement ;  and  formerly  the  country  people 
were  in  use  when  casting  peats,  to  find  ball,  and  pieces  of  money, 
which  had  probably  dropped  from  the  flying,  and  escaped  the 
search  of  the  victors."  Stat.  Ace.  Alford. 

"  Near  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  between  Montrose,  and 
the  Covenanters  under  General  Baillie  with  the  Marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle,  lies  a  large  morass  called  Dolater  Bog,  through  the  midst  of 
which  the  Great  Canal  now  stretches.  Several  of  Baillie's  cavalry, 
in  the  hurry  of  their  flight,  ran  unawares  into  this  bog,  where  they 
perished.  The  dead  bodies  of  both  men  and  horses  are  said  to 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  memory  of  people  still  alive  ;  and  as  moss 
is  endowed  with  a  quality  which  long  preserves  dead  bodies  from 
putrefaction,  they  are  said  not  to  have  been  greatly  consumed. 
One  man,  as  tradition  goes,  was  even  found  on  horseback,  with  all 
his  military  accoutrements  upon  nim,  in  the  very  posture  in  which, 
he  had  sunk,"  Nimmo's  Hist,  of  Stirlingsh.  Battle  of  Kilsyth. 
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is  likewise  coal  at  Carlops  *,  and  the  Common  of  Lin- 
toun,  wherewith  the  neighbouring  gentry  and  the  town 
of  Peebles  are  served  ;  and  of  limestone  no  small  quan- 
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*  The  Pentland  Hills,  in  general,  consist  of  different  sorts  of 
whinstone  and  other  lapideous  strata  called  primitive  rocks.  The 
lower  grounds,  forming  part  of  the  valley  of  Mid-Lothian,  con- 
tain coal,  with  its  concomitant  fossils,  usually  named  coal  metalst 
limestone,  and  sand  stone,  which  are  termed  secondary  strata,  and, 
which  usually  through  Scotland  occupy  only  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  the  primitive  strata  forming  the  mountainous  tracts.  Af- 
ter stretching  along  the  valley  of  Mid-Lothian  for  15  miles  from 
Musselburgh  sands,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  secondary  strata 
are  all  cut  off  at  Caerlips,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Tweeddale, 
and  near  the  North  Esk,  about  three  miles  from  its  source.  See 
Stat.  Ace.  Par.  of  Clencross.  Through  some  mistake,  it  is  there 
said  that  the  whole  Pentland  Range  entirely  consists  of  whinstone 
and  other  primitive  strata  ;  and  that  the  secondary  strata  sometimes 
reach  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  but  never  ascend  them  ;  whereas  a  stra- 
tum of  limestone  ascends  the  Mount  Maw,  or  highest,  division 
of  the  Carlop  Hill  50  or  60  feet — from  the  lower  limb,  the 
Turnip  Hill  next  it  on  the  east,  about  two-thirds  up  its  north  side, 
issues  a  strongly  petrifying  lime  spring — from  the  wester  Hill  of 
'Spital,  on  the  east  side  of  this  with  the  North  Esk  between  them, 
half  way  up,  bursts  also  a  rill  of  encrusting  lime  water — and  from  the 
caster  'Spital  Hill,  adjoining  to  the  wester,  trickle  two  springs  of 
the  same  kind,  one  about  the  middle  of  its  ascent,  north  from  the 
old  house  of  the  Fore  'Spital,  and  the  other  more  distant  in  the 
same  direction,  and  not  far  from  its  summit.  These  mountains  ex-, 
tend  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  division  of  the  Pentland  Hills, 
from  the  Monks'-burn  south-westward  ;  and  the  proofs  of  limestone 
now  mentioned  appear  along  their  south  fronts.  East  from  the 
Monks'-burn,  there  are  no  appearances  of  limestone  on,  and  fewr 
near  that  chain  of  mountains. 
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tity,  especially  towards  the  northern  borders  of  the 
shire,  at  Carlops^  Whitefield,  Coldcoal,  Grange,  and 
Spittle  haugh*,  which  places,  with  the  neighbourhood 
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*  Limestone,  another  secondary  stratum,  is  equally  abundant  on 
the  northern  confines  of  the  county  with  coal.  In  the  lands  of 
Carlops  alune,  appearing  openly  in  the  banks  of  its  glens,  are  three 
seams  of  coal,  three  veins  of  limestone,  and  two  posts  of  excellent 
freestone,  besides  a  bed  of  clay  marie,  of  a  bluish  colour, 
eight  feet  thick,  lying  on  one  of  the  layers  of  limestone.  From 
this  Vc-in  of  limestone  have  been  quarried  blocks  6  feet  in  length, 
by  3  in  breadth,  without  a  crack  or  blemish,  which  were  sawn  into 
slabs  for  chimneypiece  facings,  and  much  larger  ones  might  have 
been  got.  They  are  black,  faintly  blotched  or  marbled  with, 
dark  brown  clouds,  and  are  studded  over  and  enlivened  with  white 
shells,  entrochi,  like  screw  nails,  cut  in  all  directions,  from  the 
size  of  a,  man's  finger  to  the  thickness  of  a  horse's  hair,  the  whole 
receiving  a  polish  equal  to  any  marble.  From  experience  it  has 
been  found  that  the  bluish  clay  marie,  which  feels  like  soap,  falls 
and  crumbles  from  exposure,  and  effervesces  in  vinegar,  has  been 
more  effectual,  spread  over  its  surface  after  moderate  draining,  in 
improving  the  coarse  tough  sward  of  a  peat  bog,  and  after  being 
broken  up  in  changing  the  barren  substance  itself  into  a  produc- 
tive soil,  than  pure  lime,  though  requiring  to  be  applied  with  a 
more  liberal  hand.  Light  dry  lands  are  equally  benefited  by  this 
fertilizing  natural  mixture  of  lime  with  clay ;  and  its  effects  are 
more  durable  on  all  soils,  for  which  it  is  suited,  than  those  of 
lime:  They  are  slower,  and  weaker,  in  proportion  to  the'quantity 
used  ;  but,  as  it  is  got  without  preparation  or  expence,  it  can  bear 
to  be  profitably  transported  to  a  considerable  distance,  though  not 
so  far  as  burnt  lime,  of  a  good  quality. 

The  burnt  Limestone,  after  being  slacked,  is  either  mixt  with 
sand,  of  which  there  is  plenty  near  it,  and  used  as  a  cement  in 
building,  for  shelter,  comfort,  or  pleasure ;  is  spread  over  swards^ 
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about,  are  very  much  improven  of  late,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  ground  in  reducing  many  of  these  black  and  barren 
heaths  to  fertility,  and  a  fairer  complexion  *.  Here  is 

NOTES. 

to  sweeten  and  thicken  the  herbage,  in  grazing,  by  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  the  better  grasses,  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  animal  food;  or  is  thrown  on  fallows,  to 
open  and  correct  the  soil,  and,  by  its  septic  agency,  provide  ad- 
ditional manure,  the  food  of  plants,  for  an  earlier,  and  more  abun- 
dant harvest  of  grain.  In  building,  the  weakest  lime,  from  its 
natural  and  more  complete  mixture  with  the  sand,  frequently  makes 
the  strongest  cement ;  in  farming  the  lime  is  often  used  as  manure, 
mixt  with  peat,  and  with  these  is  by  many  incorporated  some  dung, 
to  enrich  and  strengthen  the  effects  of  the  mass. 

*  As  clay  marie  is  seldom  within  reach,  and  cannot  afford  a  dis- 
tant carriage,  Lime,  from  its  septic  powers,  is  the  chief  agent  in 
improving  moors,  and  mosses,  which  have  been  previously  drained. 
In  the  former  case,  aided  by  the  plough,  and  in  the  latter,  when 
deep,  assisted  by  the  spade.  Applied  to  peat,  it  rots,  corrects,  con- 
solidates, and  enriches  it  by  providing  it  with  manure.  It  should  be 
Jaid  on  moors  after  the  subsoil  has  been  turned  up,  and  the  tough 
gward  and  peat-earth  have  been  reduced  and  mellowed  by  repeated 
ploughings,  harrowir.gs,  and  a  winter's  frosts.  If  the  peat  is  thin, 
after  one  ploughing,  and  a  crop  of  moorland  oats  to  rot  the  sward, 
it  should  be  spread  over  with  lime  immediately  before  sowing 
pease,  or  tares,  or  on  the  one-bout  ridges  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sets  for  a  horse-hoed  crop  of  potatoes,  before  the  cut- 
tings are  dropt  into  the  drills,  on  the  dung,  and  covered  by  split- 
ting the  ridges ;  the  potatoes  to  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  drilled 
turnips  on  dung,  after  another  course  of  tillage  and  winter  frosts. 
If  winter  tares,  pease,  or  spring  tares,  are  sown  on  the  lime,  the 
potatoes  next  year  should  get  all  the  dung,  instead  of  giving  any  to 
the  turnips  the  year  following.  The  turnips,  without  dung,  should 
be  succeeded  by  oats,  these  by  peas,e  and  spring  tares  with  lime, 
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to  be  found  Marie,  and  Kyle  Stone,  Free  Stone  and 


NOTES. 

followed  in  rotation  by  potatoes  dunged,  turnips  without  dung, 
oats  bear  or  flax  with  grass  seeds,  hay,  and  pasture  till  again 
ploughed  for  oats.  The  first  ploughing  for  the  potatoes  should  be 
as  deep  as  possible.  This  is  not  the  usual  way  of  cropping  moor- 
ish soils,  on  breaking  them  up  for  improvement ;  but  it  will  be  found, 
on  trial,  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  profitable  mode  of  reclaiming 
such  layers  of  peat  as  the  plough  can  get  under,  both,  while  exe- 
cuting, and  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  sweet,  and  luxuriant 
pasture  it  necessarily  creates,  from  the  cleaning  crops,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  lime,  and  the  high  condition  into  which  it  has  been 
brought. — When  the  peat  is  deeper  than  a  plough  can  reach  to  the 
bottom  of,  the  space  it  occupies,  or  moss,  or  peat  bog,  of  course, 
must  be  drained,  and  burned  down  to  a  reachable  depth.  If  very 
deep,  after  furnishing  ashes  on  the  top,  it  may  be  cultivated  with 
the  spade,  by  means  of  lime,  dung,  clay  marie,  or,  the  subsoil 
from  the  trenches,  if  to  be  got  at,  and  the  potatoes  under  it,  or 
the  peat-earth,  raised  in  lazy-beds,  to  render  the  moss  sufficiently 
dense,  compact,  active,  and  fertile  ;  thus  converting  the  peat  into 
mould,  favourable  for  the  production  of  grain  and  grass.  It  is 
now  established  that  the  raising  potatoes  in  lazy  beds  was  the  most 
useful  introductory  step  to  the  improvement  of  moss  ;  and  that  this 
mode,  since  so  universally  adopted,  owes  its  rise,-  in  this  country, 
to  the  place  from  which  our  author  took  his  title.  In  his  excel- 
lent Essay  on  Peat,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Highland  Society,  Dr  Walker  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
important  experiment,  and  discovery. 

"  Plants  to  le  cultivated  in  a  Peat  Soil. 

"  The  POTATOE  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  and  profitable 
crops  that  can  be  raised  in  pure  peat  earth.  Though  this  was 
long  known  in  Ireland,  the  first  trial  of  the  kind  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  is  known,  was  made  in  the  year  1750,  at  New-Hall,  in 
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NOTES. 

Mid-Lothian.  The  experiment  was  made  on  an  inclosure  of  about 
4  acres,  consisting  of  such  soft,  wet,  peat  soil,  'as  to  be  incapable 
to  bear  a  horse,  and  which  had  formerly  been  ploughed  by  men. 
Having  lain  some  years  in  grass,  it  was  planted  in  lazy  beds  with  po- 
tatoes, and  chiefly  indeed  with  a  design  to  have  it  more  perfectly 
drained,  by  means  of  the  trenches.  The  crop  turned  out  so  abun- 
dant, both  in  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  roots,  as  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprize  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  One  gentleman,  on  seeing  the 
crop  raised,  who  had  a  small  estate,  but  of  great  extent  in  mossy 
land,  became  persuaded  that  it  was  more  valuable,  by  a  hundred 
a-year,  than  what  he  supposed.  Soon  after  that,  the  success  of 
potatoes  on  a  peat  soil  came  to  be  known  and  experienced  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  Highlands.  It  is 
a  practice  now  established  and  followed  by  the  most  skilful  culti- 
vators of  peat  moss,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  reclaiming  that  infertile  soil.  Beside  the  profit  of  the 
crop,  the  trenches  of  the  lazy  beds  form  the  most  useful  drains  ; 
and  the  spade  labour  in  the  soft  peat  earth,  is  comparatively  very 
inconsiderable.  But  though  moss  is  capable  of  affording  potatoes 
of  the  best  quality,  yet,  where  there  is  a  demand  for  the  large 
coarse  varieties  of  potatoe,  improperly  called  yarns,  they  are  very 
eligible.  They  are  plants  of  a  more  vigorous  growth,  both  in  the 
root  and  in  the  stem,  and  though  inferior  in  quality,  are  sometimes 
more  profitable  than  the  finer  sorts  of  potatoe."  In  another  part 
of  the  Essay  this  ingenious,  intelligent  naturalist,  and  polite,  and 
respectable  instructor,  writes  thus.  "  The  fittest  crop  to  be  taken 
at  first  upon  a  moss  of  this  kind  "  (deep),  "  and  at  the  first  mov- 
ing of  the  surface,  is  certainly  a  crop  of  potatoes  in  lazy  beds." 
He  then  recommends  laying  lime  on  the  surface  to  be  harrowed  in 
with  oats  after  the  ground  is  prepared  for  them  ;  in  all  cases  sup- 
posing the  peat  bog  to  have  been  previously  drained  to  a  certain 
degree. 

On  a  large  scale,  where  the  peat-earth  itself  is  so  deep  that  the 
subsoil  is  out  of  the  question,  and,  though  ever  so  good,  cannot,  as 
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Whinstone  *,  Slate  and  Skailly,  as  good  as  the  kingdom 
affords  ;  the  best  quarries  whereof  are  at  Stobo,  and 
Grieston.  In  Lintoun  paroch  likewise  there  is  Lead,  and 
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at  Blair  Drummond  near  Stirling,  be  floated  free  of  the  moss  by 
water,  the  following  are  the  cheapest  and  best  modes  of  reclaiming 
its  surface.  Enclose  and  divide  it  into  proper  fields,  draw  off, 
with  care,  by  means  of  covered  drains,  and  open  shallow  trenches, 
all  the  springs,  and  stagnant  water,  without  making  the  earth  itself. 
too  dry ;  if  unswarded  and  rough,  bring  the  surface  to  a  level,  by 
digging  down,  paring,  and  burning,  the  hillocks  ;  give  it  a  thick 
coat  of  lime,  and  clay  marie,  if  to  be  had,  with  dung  as  it  can  be 
afforded,  and  in  the  spring,  when  dry,  sow,  and  harrow  or  rake  in, 
grass  seeds,  for  hay,  and  then  pasture  :  If  already  swarded,  give  it 
a  good  liming,  and  a  thick  coat  of  marie,  if  to  be  had,  and  as  much 
dung  as  can  be  spared,  and  let  it  lie  for  pasture  ;  or,  after  lying 
thus  a  year  or  two,  break  it  uu  for  oats,  winter  tares  pease  or  spring 
tares  well  limed,  potatoes  well  dunged,  turnips,  and  oats  bear  or 
flax  with  grass  seeds,  for  hay,  and  then  pasture  ;  always  taking  care 
first  to  enclose  with  ditches,  drawing  into  them  all  the  surface  wa- 
ters with  shallow  open  drains,  and  afterwards  catching  frosts  for 
cavting,  and  droughts  for  ploughing  and  sowing  in.  On  the  sides 
of  the  ditches  plant  white  willows  and  spruces,  immediately  after 
leading  the  springs  into  them  by  covered,  narrow,  deep  drains  ;  and 
do  not  raise  the  ridges  so  as  to  be  too  dry  on  th^ir  crowns. 

*  The  command  of  Freestone,  Wiiinstone,  Lime,  Sand,  Wood, 
Water,  Coal,  and  Peat,  with  a  turnpike  road  from  Edinburgh 
running  through  their  centre,  induced  the  proprietor  of  the  lands 
of  Carlops,  on  the  North  Esk,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Tweed- 
dale,  to  begin  building  a  village  on  them  A.I).  17S4-,  at  which 
there  is  now  a  woollen  manufacture;  and  also  to  ornament,  and 
enrich,  that  part  of  this  county,  with  a  number  of  ce\v,  aad  neat 
farm  houses. 
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Silver,  Copper,  and  Iron  Stone*,  with  some  appearance 
of  White  Marble  near  Whilefield :  and  at  Plarla  Mulr 
there  is  got  an  excellent  white  sand,  round  and  sharp, 
which  the  mowers  of  hay  take  care  to  wash  and  beat 


NOTES. 

*  On  the  north  side  of  the  village  of  Linton  is  a  hill  called  Lead 
V)  on  the  opposite  northern  declivity  of  which  are  some  pits  and 
heaps  of  earth  thrown  out  from  them,  the  remains  of  former  min- 
ing operations,  which  are  stilled  named  the  Silver  Holes. — Above 
the  village  of  Carlops,  between  and  the  Turnip  Hill,  an  inclined 
plain  of  considerable  extent  is  called  the  Lead-Flats.  After  being 
crossed  on  the  southwest  by  the  Lin-burn,  a  small  stream  separat- 
ing the  Turnip  from  the  Mount  Maw  part  of  the  Carlops  Hill,  it 
gradually  contracts  and  steepens  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  slope  of 
the  latter  division  of  the  mountain,  above  a  cavern  penetrating  its 
skirt,  called  Jenny  Barry's  Cove,  out  of  which  considerable  quan^ 
tities  of  Lead  are  said  to  have  been  got.  A  very  old  man,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  used  to  relate  that  he  had  seen  the  silver  extracted 
from  it ;  a  little  way  south  from  the  cove,  in  the  Carlops-dean,  the 
valley  that  runs  along  the  verges  of  these  mountains,  is  shown  the 
place,  still  bare  and  covered  with  cinders  and  ashes,  where  it  is 
said  the  process  was  carried  on ;  and  it  is  currently  reported  that 
Mary  of  Guise  got  a  part  of  the  silver  out  of  this  district,  with 
which  she  paid  her  troops,  during  her  turbulent  regency.  Near 
the  bed  of  a  rivulet  bet.veen  the  other  north  side  of  the  Turnip 
Hill,  and  the  farmstead  of  FairliehopL1,  were  lately  found  some  rich 
specimens  of  Iron  Ore,  about  200  yards  up  the  stream  from  the 
North  Esk,  which  it  joins  above  the  Carlop  Bridge.  Farther  down 
the  Esk,  between  the  village  of  Carlops  and  New-Hall  House,  are 
several  seams  of  Iron  Stone  ;  and  in  a  ridge  of  hills  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  parish  of  Newlands,  near  Noble-house,  it  is  found 
in  great  plenty.  The  rest  of  Tweeddale  is  indebted  to  this  north- 
ern part  of  it,  near  the  south  side  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  for  all  its 
most  valuable  fossils,  excepting  slate. 
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small  and  carry  many  miles,  yea  the  length  of  Annan- 
dale,  to  sharpen  their  scythes  in  the  season  *. 

OF  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

THE  air  of  Tweeddale  is  pure,  and  well  perflat,  which 
makes  the  INHABITANTS  lively,  and  put  off  to  a  greater 
age  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  parishes  of  New- 
lands  and  Eddlettoun.  Few  cripples  or  crook  backs  are 
to  be  seen  in  this  country  ;  but  the  inhabitants  for  the 
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*  The  Harlaw  Muir  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  North  Esk,  be- 
tween the  houses  of  New-Hall,  and  Pennecuik.  It  originally 
made  one  of  the  farms  of  New-Hall,  and  the  arable  part  of  it, 
above  what  is  called  the  Steel,  where  the  old  farmstead  was  placed, 
as  well  as  the  Steel  itself,  still- belongs  to  it.  The  Steel  forms  a 
long  peninsula  stretching  out  from  the  Muir,  a  short  distance  be- 
low New-Hall  House,  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides,  by  a  valley 
which  descends  from  the  south  between  it  and  a  remarkable  rock 
called  the  Harbour  Craig,  and  by  the  glen  of  the  Esk  on  the  west 
and  north,  between  it  and  the  Monks'-burn  and  the  Marfield  Loch. 
Opposite  to  its  south  west  side  three  glens  enter  the  valley,  be- 
sides that  of  the  Harbour  Craig ;  and  on  the  highest  and  most 
productive  part  of  it,  where  the  soil  is  best,  in  the  middle  of  its 
infield,  or  croft  land,  stood  the  old  Farmstead,  since  rebuilt, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  moor  gradually  rising  from  behind, 
and  of  New-Hall  House  and  the  Pentland  hills,  over  the  Esk,  in 
front.  At  this  farmstead  Ramsay,  in  his  celebrated  Pastoral  Co- 
medy, it  is  said,  supposes  the  hero  of  his  poem  to  have  been  left 
under  the  care  of  its  tenant,  Symon,  and  to  have  resided  with 
him  as  his  son,  till  the  return  of  his  real  father  Sir  William  Wor- 
thy. See  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotl.  Vol.  17,  Appendix. — Scots  Mag. 
June,  July,  August,  1802.— Edinb.  Mag.  1801-2-3 — And  the 
Scenary  edition  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd. 
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most  part  are  strong,  nimble,  and  well-proportioned, 
both  sexes  promiscuously  being  conspicuous  for  as 
comely  features  as  any  other  country  in  the  kingdom, 
would  but  the  meaner  sort  take  a  little  more  pains  to 
keep  their  bodies  and  dwellings*  neat  and  clean,  which  is 

NOTES. 

*  "  PRIOR  to  the  period  of  improvement  before  stated,  "  viz. 
before  the  year  1770,  "  the  most  usual  construction  of  the  better 
farm  dwellings,  was  that  of  a  long  house  of  only  six  feet  wall  in 
height ;  the  apartments  all  upon  the  ground ;  the  dimensions  about 
45  by  15  or  16  feet  in  breadth  within  walls;  no  division  by  par- 
titions within,  but  the  cross  partitions  effected  by  close  beds  f  set 
end  to  end,  with  a  passage  betwixt  them.  You  entered  at  the 
i'rontj  where  the  door  was  placed  near  to  one  end  :  On  the  right 
hand,  we  shall  suppose,  you  had  a  partition  of  close  beds,  which 
cut  off  a  space  for  a  room,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  similar 
partition  dividing  the  kitchen  from  the  passage ;  turning  to  the 
left  into  the  kitchen,  a  similar  partition  cut  off  a  room  from  the 
kitchen.  These  three  apartments,  viz.  a  kitchen  in  the  middle, 
with  a  room  at  each  end  of  it,  constituted  the  whole  accommoda- 
tion. The  round-about  Jire  side  (still  by  much  preferred  where 
there  are  a  number  of  farm  servants,  and  certainly  by  far  most 

f  The  close  bed  is  a  frame  of  wood,  6  feet  high,  6  feet  long,  and  4  feet 
broad.  In  an  house  of  15  feet  in  width,  two  of  them  stt  lengthwise  across 
the  house  the  one  touching  the  front,  the  other  the  back  walls,  an  entry  or 
passage,  of  three  feet  in  width,  is  left  betwixt  the  beds.  To  form  an  idea  of  a 
close  bed,  we  may  suppose  it  like  a  square-formed  upright  curtain  bed,  where 
the  place  of  curtains  is  supplied  by  a  roof,  ends  and  back  of  wooden  deal,  the 
front  opening  and  shutting  with  wooden  doors,  either  hinged,  or  sliding  side- 
Y,  ise  in  grooves.  The  bott6m,  raised  about  1 8  inches  from  the  floor,  is  sparred  j 
this  is  covered  with  straw,  above  which  a  bag  of  tickon,  or  of  sackcloth,  filled 
with  the  chaff  of  oats,  most  commonly  supplies  the  place  of  a  feather  bed,  with 
bolster  and  pillows  of  the  same  construction. 
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too  much  neglected  among  them,  and  p'ty  it  is  to  see  a 
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preferable,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  clear  of  sraoke), 
was  universally  in  use  in  the  kitchen ;  that  is,  a  circular  grate 
placed  upon  the  floor  about  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  with  a 
frame  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  spars  and  matts,  suspended  over  it, 
and  reaching  within  about  five  feet  of  the  floor,  like  an  inverted 
funnel,  for  conveying  the  smoke  ;  the  whole  family  sitting  round 
the  fire  within  the  circumference  of  the  inverted  funnel.  Here 
was  placed  the  gudemans  resting  chair,  or  wooden  sopha,  upon 
which  he  sat  or  reclined  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  listening, 
in  those  times,  so  dearthful  of  intelligence,  to  the  news  collected 
by  the  wandering  beggar,  or  feasting  his  imagination  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  lame  soldier  or  sailor  who  had  visited  foreign 
countries. 

Haifa  century  ago,  a  great  part  of  the  cottages  of  the  Scots 
day-labourers  were  built  with  walls  of  turf;  stone  buttresses,  or 
wooden  posts,  built  into  the  wall,  supporting  the  heavy  timbers 
of  the  roof:    A  very  few  of  this  description  still  exist  in  this 
county  ;  but  the  greater  part  are  built  of  stone  and  lime.     The 
general  description  of  the  cottage  of  a  labourer  or  tradesman,  who 
keeps  a  cow,  is  a  house  of  18  or  20  feet  by  15  or  16  within  walls ; 
,  the  door  is  in  front,  close  by  one  of  the  gables  ;  two  close  beds 
form  the  cross  partition,  dividing  the  space  occupied  by  the  fa- 
mily from  a  space  oi'four  feet  from  the  gable  at  which  you  enter, 
where  stands  the  cow  behind  one  of  the  beds,  with  her  tail  to  the 
door  of  the  house.     There  is  one  window  in  front  near  the  fire 
gable,  opposite  to  which,  at  the  opposite  wall,  stands  the  aml)ryt 
or  shelved  wooden  press,  in  which  the  cow's  milk,  and  other  fa- 
mily daily  provision  are  locked  up  ;  and,  above  it,  lying  against 
the  slaunt  of  the  roof,  is  the  shelf,  or  frame,  containing  shelves, 
with  cross  bars  in  front,  to  prevent  the  utensils  set  upon  its  shelves 
from  tumbling  off  from  its  overhanging  position  ;  the  show  of  the 
house  depending  much  upon  the  quality  and  arrangement  of  the 
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clear  complexion  and  lovely  countenance  appear  with  so 


NOTES. 

erokery  and  other  utensils  placed  thus,  in  open  view,  upon  the 
skelf.  A  chest,  containing  the  family  wardrobe,  stands  in  front 
of  one  of  the  close  beds,  serving  also  for  seats.  The  close  beds 
are  also  furnished  with  a  shelf  at  head  and  foot,  upon  which  part 
of  the  family  apparel  is  deposited,  to  preserve  it  from  the  dust. 
A  wooden  armed  chair  for  the  husband,  when  he  arrives  fatigued 
from  his  labour,  and  a  few  stools  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  a 
plunge  churn,  completes  the  inventory  of  household  furniture  ;  to 
which  only  a  small  barrel  for  salted  flesh,  and  another  for  meal, 
may  be  added,  if  the  family  can  afford  to  lay  in  stores,  and  are 
not  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  cooking  utensils  are,  a  small  cast- 
iron  pot,  in  which  is  daily  prepared  the  oat  meal  porridge,  the 
universal  breakfast,  eaten  with  milk,  or  with  home-brewed  weak 
ale  from  treacle,  when  the  milk  season  is  over* ;  in  which  also  the 
potatoes  are  boiled,  as  the  universal  supper,  while  they  last,  eaten 
either  with  milk,  or  merely  with  salt ;  in  which  is  also  prepared 
for  dinner,  through  Winter,  potatoes  dressed  with  mutton-suet 
purchased  for  the  purpose,  or  broth  to  be  eaten  with  bread,  made 
universally  with  shelled  barley,  and  kale  from  the  kale  yard, 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  either  with  or  without  a  bit  of 
salted  mutton,  to  give  them  a  relish  ;  the  butter  from  the  cow 
being  all  sold  fresh,  from  the  high  price  it  hears  in  such  vicinity 
to  Edinburgh,  being  the  chief  dependence  for  money  to  pay  for 

*  Time  was,  when  the  character  of  oa'.r«eal  was  greatly  traduced,  being  ac- 
counted heating  to  the  blood,  and  the  cause  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  even  of 
the  national  disease,  the  itch.  It  has  regained  its  character  of  late,  with  the  fa- 
culty, as  subacid  and  cooling,  and  is  prescribed  even  for  cutaneous  disorders.  I 
am  inclined  to  date  the  restoration  of  its  character  from  the  publication  of 
Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker  ;  where  a  rational  vindication  of  its  wholesome 
properties  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lieutenant  Lesmahagoe.  The  itch  has  al- 
most totally  disappeared  since  the  introduction  of  cleanliness,  though  the  use 
ef  oatmeal  is  stiil  persevered  in. 
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the  cow's  Summer's  grass,  and  to  purchase  her  Winter's  fodder  ; 
the  skimmed  milk  only  being  used  in  the  family,  in  the  manner 
already  stated ;  or,  when  most  plenty  in  Summer,  serving  for 
dinner  broth.  The  next  indispensable  cooking  utensil,  univer- 
sally in  use  in  every  cottage  and  in  every  family  in  the  country, 
is  the  girdle,  which  is  a  round  thin  plate,  either  of  malleable,  or 
of  cast-iron,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  and  an  half  in  diameter,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  family.  It  is  suspended  over  the  fire  by 
a  jointed  iron  arch,  with  three  legs  called  t\\Q  clips,  the  ends  of  the 
legs  of  which  are  hooked,  to  hold  fast  the  girdle.  The  clips  is 
linked  upon  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  chain,  called  the  crook,  which  is 
attached  to  an  iron  rod,  or  wooden  beam,  called  the  rantle-trect 
which  is  fixed  across  the  chimney-stalk,  at  some  distance  above 
the,  fire.  Upon  this  girdle  is  baked  the  ordinary  bread  of  the 
cottager,  and  of  the  farmer's  servants,  consisting  of  bannocks  made 
of  the  meal  of  peas,  or  of  barley,  but  more  generally  of  the  two 
meals  mixed  together,  and  more  rarely  of  oats.  The  meal  is 
made  into  dough  with  water  without  leaven,  and  the  dough  is 
former  into  circular  cakes  of  from  7  to  9  inches  diameter,  and 
from  4  to  ^  inches  in  thickness  ;  it  is  then  toasted  first  on  one  side, 
then  the  other,  upon  the  girdle  ;  and  two  or  three  days  provision 
are  made  at  once  :  The  bread  has  but  a  doughy  taste.  The  oat- 
cake, known  by  the  sole  appellative  of  cake,  is  the  gala  bread  of 
the  cottager :  The  meal  is  made  into  dough  with  water,  without 
leaven,  as  little  water  being  used  as  is  merely  sufficient  to  make 
the  meal  stick  together  ;  the  dough  is  then  kneaded,  or  rolled  out 
as  thin  as  possible,  into  a  round  cake,  of  diameter  corresponding 
to  the  size  of  the  girdle  ;  the  cake  is  then  cut  into  four  quadrants, 
and  toasted  on  the  girdle,  alternately,  on  both  sides,  care  being 
taken,  both  with  cakes  and  bannocks,  to  prevent  the  girdle  from 
"being  so  hot  as  to  burn  their  surface :  When  the  cake  is  so  har- 
dened as  to  stand  on  edge,  it  is  placed  upon  an  iron  heater,  linked 
upon  a  bar  of  the  grate,  where  it  toasts  leisurely,  till  it  is  perfectly 
dry,  though  noway  burnt ;  if  it  hath  lain  some  days  unused,  it  is 
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toasted  anew  before  it  is  eaten  ;  it  thus  constitutes  a  hearty  species 
of  bread,  of  a  tonic  quality,  to  judge  by  the  taste  ;  and  which  by 
many  Scotsmen  in  the  higher  ranks,  is  preferred  to  wheaten  bread*. 
There  is  just  one  other  utensil  indispensable  to  the  cottager  ;  which 
is,  a  very  small  barrel,  or  can,  of  stone  ware,  to  hold  his  salt, 
which  he  keeps  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  close  by  his  fire,  to  prevent 
its  running,  from  the  moisture  in  the  air :  He  must  also  have  a 
wooden  pail  to  carry  water  ;  in  which  his  cow  is  milked,  if  he 
has  one ;  on  which  supposition,  too,  he  must  have  three  cans  of 
stone  ware,  or  vessels  of  cooper's  work,  in  which  the  milk  is  set 
in  the  ambry  to  stand  for  casting  up  the  cream. 

"  I  have  entered  the  more  largely  into  the  description  of  the 
food  of  the  cottager,  as  farm  servants  are  fed  much  in  the  same 
way,  excepting  only  that  they  may  more  often  have  broth  made 
with  flesh,  and  flesh,  or  cheese,  or  eggs,  more  frequently  for  din- 
jier  along  with  the  broth. 

"  The  most  artificial  food  used  by  cottagers,  or  farm  servants, 
is  sowing.  When  oats  are  to  be  made  into  meal,  the  grain,  being 
dried,  is  made  to  pass  through  the  mill,  the  millstones  being  set 
at  such  distance  as  merely  to  strip  off  the  husk  without  bruising 
the  kernel ;  the  husk  is  then  separated  by  the  fanners  As  the 
grains  are,  however,  of  unequal  size,  the  whole  is  again  returned 
to  the  mill,  with  the  stones  approaching  a  little  nearer,  by  which 
the  smaller  grains  are  wheeled,  or  shelled,  without  bruising  the 
kernels  shelled  by  the  first  operation  ;  the  husks,  or  shilling  seedst 
are  again  separated  by  the  fanners,  when  the  shilling,  or  naked 
kernels,  are  committed  to  the  mill,  with  the  stones  set  no  near  as 
to  grind  them  into  meal.  As  some  of  the  shells,  however,  still 
remain  among  the  meal,  they  are  separated  from  it  by  hand  sieves ; 
These  shells,  thus  separated,  and  having  the  finer  particles  of  the 

"  In  the  predatory  excursions  of  our  ancestors  into  England,  the  only  provi- 
sion they  carried  was  a  bag  of  oatmeal ;  their  only  camp  utensil  was  the  girdle  ; 
as  for  cooking  flesh,  there  way  was,  to  boil  a  cow  in  her  own  skin. 
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jneal  adhering  to  them,  called  mill  seeds,  are  preserved  for  sowing. 
A  quantity  of  them  are  steeped  in  water  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  of  the  place  where  they 
are  deposited,  when  they  undergo  the  acid  fermentation,  to  be 
judged  of  either  by  the  smell  or  taste  ;  they  are  then  well  wrung 
in  the  water,  and  the  whole  is  decanted  through  a  drainer  into 
another  vessel,  the  drainer  keeping  back  the  husks  ;  after  the  de- 
canted extract  has  deposited  the  fine  particles  with  which  it  is 
impregnated  as  a  sediment,  it  is  poured  off;  fresh  water  is  poured 
upon  the  sediment,  which  is  well  stirred,  and  allowed  to  settle  for 
twenty- four  hours,  when  it  is  also  poured  off.  This  washing  is 
intended  to  correct  the  acidity,  and  is  repeated  till  the  water  re- 
tains only  such  subacidity  as  is  grateful  to  the  palate.  When  this 
is  attained,  that  water  is  poured  off,  and  such  quantity  of  fresh 
water  added,  as,  when  the  sediment  is  well  stirred  with  it,  shall 
bring  the  mixture  to  the  consistence  of  thin  gruel,  or  cream,  when 
a  portion  of  it,  sufficient  for  a  meal,  (always  the  supper  meal),  is 
boiled  in  a  pot,  in  which  it  thickens ;  so  that,  when  poured  into  a 
vessel  to  cool,  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  thick  jelly. 
Against  the  supper  hour  next  night,  recourse  is  had  again  to  the 
store  vessel,  when  the  water  is  poured  from  the  sediment;  and  i)t 
is  again  brought  to  its  proper  consistence  by  fresh  water,  and  the 
quantity  needed  put  into  the  pot,  &c.,  so  long  as  the  prepared 
store  lasts.  The  sowins  thus  prepared,  are  eaten  either  warm 
with  cold,  or  cold  with  heated  milk.  They  are  a  food  of  very 
easy  digestion,  having  somewhat  of  a  diuretic  quality,  and  are  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  most  palates.  The  seeds,  from  the  different 
makings  of  meal  (welders)  through  winter,  are  preserved  till  the 
potatoes  are  exhausted  ;  when  they  afford  sowins,  for  a  supper 
dish,  till  the  potatoe  season  comes  in  again.  Sowins  are  used  by 
the  weavers  as  a  dressing  for  linen  yarn  for  the  loom. 

Substantial  labourers  or  tradesmen  have  generally  two  apart- 
ments in  their  cottages ;  the  cow,  standing  in  a  separate  to-fall 
building;  the  kitchen  is  formed  by  two  close  beds,  as  a  partition^ 
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in  the  manner  already  described ;  the  room  is  formed  by  a  Gala- 
shiels  partition*  run  across  the  house.  This  economical  partition 
is  formed  of  perpendicular  standards  from  the  ground  to  the  ceil- 
ing, of  three-fourth  inch  deal,  from  three  to  four  inches  broad,  ac- 
cording to  the  thickness  of  partition  required,  and  set  about  three 
feet  asunder.  A  flat  board  (commonly  an  old  door)  is  clapped 
flat  against  the  standards  on  one  side ;  and  a  mason,  on  the  other 
side,  builds  up  the  interstices  betwixt  the  standards  with  small 
chips  of  stone  and  lime  mortar,  the  old  door  keeping  the  work 
straight  on  the  side  opposite  to  him.  At  every  three  feet  advance 
in  height,  he  lays  a  cross  binder  of  wood  upon  the  masonry  be- 
twixt the  standards,  close  fitted  to  their  interval,  and  to  which 
they  are  nailed.  When  the  whole  is  thus  completed,  the  surface 
is  smoothed  with  plaster  lime.  Partitions  might  be  made  of  this 
kind  with  folding-doors,  and  roof  of  lath  and  plaster,  which  might 
serve  the  purpose  of  close  beds ;  and  poor  people  might  find  it 
more  easy  to  pay  interest  for  the  advance,  than  to  purchase  the 
close  beds,  which,  in  this  dearth  of  wood,  may  cost  from  forty 
shillings  to  three  pounds  each. 

Cottages,  as  described,  are  covered  with  thatch,  excepting  in 
the  villages  of  Broughton  and  Eddlestone,  which  were  rebuilt  on 
regular  plans,  with  slated  roofs,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  manors, 
as  vistas  from  their  own  mansions. 

Fern  is  reckoned  a  more  durable  thatch  than  straw,  and  heath 
than  fern.  Lint  is  reckoned  a  very  durable  thatch,  and  has  been 
reared  for  the  purpose ;  the  seed,  sold  to  oil  mills,  paying  in  some 
measure  as  a  crop.  Basket  willow  might,  probably,  in  many  re- 
spects, prove  preferable  to  any  of  them.  Tile  is  not  in  use,  al- 
most, in  this  county ;  from  a  dread  that  it  could  not  endure  the 
rigour  of  our  winters  ;  but  chiefly  from  its  constant  exposure  to 
breaking  in  low  houses.  The  most  general  thatch  used,  (till  thq 


*  I  call  it  so,  having  first  seen  it  used  at  the  village  of  Galashiells  in  Selkirk? 
shire. 
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much  disadvantage  through  the  foul  disguise  of  smoke 
and  dirt,  f 


NOTES. 

two  winters  1799,  1800,  so  dearthful  of  fodder,  introduced  the 
more  general  use  of  heath),  is  the  straw  of  big;  applied  to  this 
purpose,  as  being  less  valuable  as  fodder :  It  is  either  sewed  to  the 
pross  spars  of  the  roof,  by  tarred  twine ;  or  the  roof  is  first  co- 
vered with  divots  (sod  raised  by  the  paring  spade)  laid  on,  over- 
lapping like  slate,  with  that  end  only  exposed  which  hath  received 
a  knead  or  glassing  by  the  first  entry  of  the  paring  spade ;  when, 
after  standing  one  year,  the  thatch,  in  small  handfuls,  twisted  to- 
gether at  top,  is  thrust  into  holes  previously  made  obliquely  up-r 
wards  in  the  divots  by  an  iron-shod,  dovetailed-pointed  hand  in- 
strument (called  a  sting],  by  which  both  operations  are  performed, 
in  alternation.  Heath  is  neither  sewed  nor  stinged  ;  excepting  the 
first  course  along  the  heads  of  the  walls,  which  is  sewed  to  the  spars. 
It  is  then  laid  on,  in  courses  from  gable  to  gable,  every  course  be- 
ing beat  close  with  mallets,  and  the  top  either  secured  (like  other 
thatchings)  by  a  ridging  of  sods;  or,  the  angle  of  the  roof  being 
received  into  two  deals  set  at  angles,  and  the  seam  of  their  junc- 
ture secured  by  a  hollowed  batten  of  wood  ;  a  row  of  sod  being 
used  (as  in  all  thatchings)  to  join  the  thatch  to  the  slope  of  the 
gables."  Agric.  Surv.  of  Peebles-shire. 

•J-  To  the  external  applications  "  of  smoke  and  dirt,"  are  now 
added  the  infinitely  more  injurious  internal  ones  of  tobacco,  tea, 
and  whisky,  by  the  women  even  more  than  the  men.  "  Dirt  and 
smoke,"  they  say,  keep  them  warm  ;  to  their  persons,  washing  of- 
ten, is  weakening,  unwholesome,  and  troublesome,  and  is  expen- 
sive in  their  clothes,  by  the  tubs,  soap,  labour,  and  time  it  con- 
sumes, besides  the  tear  and  wear  by  rubbing,  and  depriving  them 
of  the  additional  thickness  and  warmth  they  had  acquired  from 
the  dirt  and  smoke.  Before  the  cleanly,  and  healthful  practices, 
of  cropping  it,  and  washing  the  head,  were  introduced ;  they  saw 
no  effects  from  combing  their  hair  but  the  loss  of  precious  time  j 
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There  will  be  of  old  and  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try about  8000  souls,  and  above  20OO  of  these  fencible 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  Their  proportion  of  the  militia 
was  266  foot,  and  29  horse  *.  They  are  an  industrious 

NOTES. 

and  the  mischievous  pain  and  fatigue  of  unmatting  it,  to  tear  it  out 
by  the  roots,  and  open  it  up  to  the  wind,  colds,  rheums,  ear,  tooth, 
and  headaches  ;  merely  to  ease  them  of  their  money  for  horn 
combs,  that  their  makers  might  be  employed.  A  young  woman 
being  asked  how  she  came  to  be  so  dun ;  her  reply  was,  "  Wi'  beek- 
ing  ourselves  in  the  sun  a'  summer,  and  smeeking  our  heads  o'er 
the  fire  a'  winter,  we  country  lasses  never  come  to  our  right  co- 
lours." But  becking,  and  reeking,  and  dirt,  are  solely  superficial 
defects,  only  hiding  health  and  beauty  ;  not  impairing,  by  sapping 
them,  as  well  as  enervating,  corrupting,  and  stupifying  the  mind, 
like  tobacco,  tea,  and  whisky.  The  inhabitants  of  Tweeddale, 
are,  however,  in  general,  and  naturally,  a  decent,  orderly,  sober, 
pious,  inoffensive  people. 

*  Dr  Pcnnecuik,  as  the  county  physician,  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  intelligence  as  to  its  population,  and  the  coin- 
cidence of  later  reports  with  his  shows  his  accuracy  in  stating 
facts.  Dr  Webster's  account  in  1755,  Armstrong's  in  1775,  and 
the  more  authentic  Statistical  Accounts  between  1790 — 1798, 
with  the  Schoolmasters' returns  by] the  Act  1801,  on  the  average, 
differ  not  materially  from  his  in  1715. 

Population  of  Peebles-shire  in 

1715.         1755.         1775.         1790—1798,         1801. 
8000.         8908.         7645.  8099.  8802  souls. 

Of  the  male  inhabitants  able  to  bear  arms,  about  600  formed 
themselves  into  a  regiment  of  volunteer  infantry,  and  about 
GO  more  into  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try and  constitution  in  1805,  against  the  last  threatened  invasion 
by  Bonaparte.  Instead  of  these,  the  Tweeddale  Militia  now,  in 
1814;  consists  of  300  infantry. 
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careful,  people,  yet  something  wilful,  stubborn,  and  te- 
nacious of  old  customs.  There  are  amongst  them,  that 
will  not  suffer  the  wrack  to  be  taken  out  of  their  land, 
because  (say  they)  it  keeps  the  corn  warm,  nor  sow 
their  bear  seed  be  the  season  wet  or  dry,  till  the  first 
week  of  May  be  over,  which  they  call  Runchie  Week  *; 


NOTES. 

*  Pease  and  oats,  now,  are  usually  sown  before  the  middle  of 
April ;  bear  or  big  before  the  middle  of  May,  before  which  also 
potatoes  should  be  in  the  ground  ;  Turnips  without  dung  before  the 
first  of  June ;  and  with  it  before  the  first  of  July.  Grass  seeds 
are  sown  with  the  bear  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  with  flax. — The 
harvest  of  sown  hay  is  commonly  in  July ;  of  meadow  hay  in  Au- 
gust ;  of  corn  and  pease  in  September  ;  and  of  potatoes  in  October. 
— In  the  time  of  Dr  Pennecuik,  lands  subjected  to  the  plough  were 
either  those  around  or  near  the  farmstead,  which  received  all  the 
dung  of  the  cattle  fed  in  the  house  in  winter,  and  were  constantly 
under  tillage  ;  or  those  more  distant,  which  were  only  ploughed 
occasionally.  The  former  was  called  the  Croft  or  In-Field,  and 
the  latter  the  Out-Field  land.  The  Croft  was  kept  under  a  per- 
petual rotation  of  bear  or  big,  with  all  the  dung — oats,  twice,  or 
thrice  repeated,  and  pease  ;  or  bear  with  the  dung,  and  three  or 
four  crops  of  oats,  alternately,  sometimes  when  there  was  a  scar- 
city of  meadow,  leaving  a  part  of  the  division  intended  for  oats, 
unploughed  for  the  production  of  a  natural  crop  of  hay,  such  as 
was  to  be  expected.  The  Out-Field,  after  cattle  or  sheep,  within 
turf  walls  built  for  the  temporary  purpose,  had  been  folded  on  it 
the  preceding  summer,  and,  often  without  any  such  previous  dung- 
ing, was  cropped  with  oats  as  long  as  the  produce  would  pay  for 
seed  and  labour  ;  and  when  exhausted  and  flayed,  was  left  to  rest, 
and  the  elements  for  the  recovery  of  its  vigour  and  its  sward,  again 
to  be  extracted  and  torn  off  by  another  merciless  succession  of 
impoverishing  crops,  after  the  other  divisions  of  the  Out-Field  land 
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nor  plant  trees,  or  hedges,  for  wronging  the  under- 
growth, and  sheltering  the  birds  of  the  air  to  destroy 
their  corn  ;  neither  will  they  trench  and  ditch  a  piece  of 
useless  boggie  ground,  for  fear  of  the  loss  of  5  or  6  foot 
of  grass,  for  a  far  greater  increase  ;  which  humour, 
with  a  custom  they  have  of  overlaying  the  ground, 
which  they  term  "Jull  plenishing,"  makes  their  cattle 
generally  lean,  little,  and  give  a  mean  price  in  a  market. 
This  country  produceth  great  quantities  of  very  good 
hay,  and  the  people  begin  now,  of  late,  to  be  at  some 
pains  to  make  it  well  smeiled,  and  coloured  ;  whereas, 
within  these  few  years  many  of  them  alledged  that  musty 
hay  brought  their  cows  a  bulling*.  But  these  are  but  the 


NOTES. 

had,  in  their  turns,  been  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  intro- 
duction of  fallows,  potatoes,  and  the  turnip  husbandry,  has,  within 
these  forty  years,  led  to  the  adoption  in  this  county  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  four  shifts,  before  pasture,  for  which  its  generally 
light  dry  arable  grounds  are  well  adapted,  of  oats — turnips  and 
potatoes — bear  with  grass  seeds — hay.  The  whole  dung  is  given 
to  the  turnips  and  potatoes ;  and  all  the  arable  lands  being  in- 
cluded under  the  rotation,  the  distinction,  as  to  them,  between 
crofts  and  outfields  is,  of  course,  abolished.  The  necessity  of 
cleaning  the  ground,  as  the  importance  of  husbandry  increased 
with  trade  and  population,  naturally  introduced  occasional  fallows 
into  the  old  system,  which,  afterwards,  in  dry,  light,  and  loamy 
soils,  led  to  the  substitution,  as  they  appeared,  of  potatoes,  horse- 
hoeing,  and  turnip-fallows,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds  with- 
out losing  a  crop.  These  improvements  were  first  brought  to 
Tweeddale  by  a  ploughman,  sent  from  Kelso  to  Linton  by  one 
Chatto,  a  farmer  there,  and  now  a  potter  in  Newcastle,  about  the 
year  1780. 
*  In  our  author's  time,  Hay-making,  like  every  other  branch  of 
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follies  of  a  few ;  and  throweth  no  reproach  upon  this 

NOTES. 

rural  economy,  seems  to  have  been  conducted  In  the  most  igno- 
rant and  slovenly  manner,  and  it  was  only  at  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Peebles-shire  were  beginning  to  take 
some  pains  to  provide,  for  the  support  of  their  flocks  and  herds 
during  the  long  and  severe  winters  they  had  to  encounter,  such 
fodder  as  it  was  wholesome  for  them  to  eat.  Excepting  the  hay 
spontaneously  produced  from  a  few  ridges  that  had  been  the  for- 
mer year  under  oats,  or  on  the  balks  between  them  while  grow- 
ing, the  only  kind  of  hay  then  known  here  was  that  which  was 
obtained  from  low  lying  damp  grounds,  produced  there  naturally, 
of  a  coarser  or  finer  quality  according  to  the  soil  and  other  acci- 
dental circumstances.  When  industry  in  this  department  began 
to  exert  her  powers,  stimulated  by  the  increasing  demand  for,  and 
consequent  rising  prices  of  sheep  and  cattle  to  supply  advancing  po- 
pulation, the  greater  encouragement  to  provide  them  with  whole- 
some and  nourishing  food  showed  itself  in  the  superior  quality  of 
the  hay,  from  the  greater  care  bestowed  on  making  it.  The  mode 
was  adopted  in  preparing  it  which  is  still  continued,  as  the  only 
•one  suitable  for  meadoio  hay.  Immediately  after  the  mowing,  it 
is  repeatedly  spread,  separated,  and  turned,  till  it  is  dry  enough 
to  be  raked  together  and  made  into  small  cocks,  which  after  be- 
ing shaked  out  spread  and  turned,  are  enlarged  before  being 
spread  out  and  turned  a  second  time  previous  to  their  being 
formed  into  ricks  ;  the  opening  out,  spreading  and  turning  being 
done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  dew  is  dried  up,  and  the  cock- 
ing and  ricking  being  finished  before  it  falls  in  the  evening,  or,  if 
it  is  threatened,  before  rain  comes  on.  In  showery  or  unsettled 
weather,  the  grass  should  lie  in  swaths  till  the  weather  settle,  or 
there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  yellow  underneath,  when  it  should 
be  turned  over  without  breaking  the  swaths.  If  dry  weather  re- 
turns and  continues  unaltered,  after  having  thus  lain  t\vo  or  three 
days  in  swaths,  it  will  be  fit  for  ricking  the  second  or  third  day 
after  being  gotten  into  cocks. 
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people  in  general,  who  are  otherwise  provident,  labori- 
ous, and  beyond  some  of  their  neighbours  who  possess 
a  better  country,  would  they  be  at  as  much  pains  to  im- 
prove it. 

NOTES. 

On  the  introduction  of  soivn  grasses  for  hay,  as  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  the  same  method  was  practised  in  curing  ray  grass 
as  had  been  followed  with  regard  to  soft  meadow  hay,  from  in- 
attention to  their  different  textures.  After  being  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  ground  till  it  had  both  exhausted  the  soil  and  itself 
in  perfecting  its  seed,  and  had  become  sapless  and  white,  the  ray 
grass  was  scarcely  cut  down  when  it  was  separated,  and  scattered, 
and  tossed  and  turned  and  tumbled  about,  and  cocked,  and  opened 
up,  and  spread,  and  recocked,  till,  by  the  time  it  came  into  a 
rick  it  was  so  completely  withered,  and  the  seed  was  so  thoroughly 
shaked  and  beat  out  of  it,  that  it  was  left  more  void  of  nourishment, 
and  of  less  value  than  good  oat  straw.  Where  the  crop  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  clover,  the  meadow  hay  mode  of  curing  is,  indeed, 
the  only  one  still  that  this  soft,  succulent  kind  of  sown  grass  will 
admit  of.  But  where  ray  grass  predominates  the  process  is  now- 
much  shortened.  After  being  cut,  to  save  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  before  its  seeds  ripen,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  settled, 
and  it  has  lain  in  swaths  for  two  or  three  clays,  all  that  is  requi- 
site is  to  turn  over  the  swaths  when  dry,  without  breaking  them, 
and  next  day  after  the  dew  is  off,  if  fair,  to  rake  them  together, 
and  rick  them  as  fast  as  possible,  in  this  state  to  remain  a  fort- 
night before  being  carried  to  the  stack.  If  the  weather  becomes 
showery  and  unsettled  the  swaths  should  be  turned  over,  entire, 
before  they  become  yellow  on  the  under  side  ;  and  if  it  continues 
long  unfavourable,  an  opportunity  should  be  watched  for  getting 
them  raked  together  when  sufficiently  dry,  and  hurried  into  cocks, 
till  a  long  enough  interval  arrives  for  getting  them  spread  out  and 
joined  into  small  ricks,  thus  to  secure  the  crop  against  injuries 
from  damps,  or  rains,  whilst  they  continue. 
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Musick  is  so  great  a  stranger  to  their  temper,  that 
you  shall  hardly  light  upon  one  amongst  six,  that  can 
distinguish  one  tune  from  another ;  yet  those  of  them 
that  hit  upon  the  vein,  may  match  with  the  skilfullest  *. 

NOTES. 

*  In  confirmation  of  this  general  want,  among  the  lower  orders 
of  this  county,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  from  a  band  of  Tweed- 
dale  shearers  a  song  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  heard  ;  that  a  plough- 
man seldom  enlivens  his  horses  by  whistling  a  tune,  but  plods  after 
them  like  a  dumb  drag,  drawn  by  the  stilts  ;  and  that,  although 
the  character  of  the  scenary  is  so  purely  pastoral,  the  sound  of  a 
pipe,  or  flute,  or  cow-horn,  or  stock-in-horn,  or  even  of  a  jew's- 
harp,  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  travelling  through  it.  The  shepherd 
is  either  seen  gazing  about  for  something  to  carry  home,  as  news  ; 
or  sits  morosely  beating  his  stick  on  the  ground,  like  a  machine  ; 
or  wrapping  himself  within  his  plaid,  and  rolled  up  like  a  hedge- 
hog behind  some  shelter,  exhibits  witli  his  dog,  often  both  asleep, 
the  appearance  of  a  gray  stone  with  a  smaller  one  lying  at  its  side. 
All  is  silence  and  tranquillity ;  in  most  places,  without  a  shrub  to 
give  shelter  to  a  thrush  or  black  bird.  The  brave,  lively,  sociable, 
and  hardy  western  highlander  is  an  enthusiast  both  in  poetry  and 
music ;  as  Ossian,  and  their  gaelic  songs  evince.  The  horse  is 
fired  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  drum,  and  derives  plea- 
sure even  from  the  ploughman's  whistle  ;  the  dog  delights  in  the 
windings  of  the  hunting  horn ;  a  flock  of  sheep  is  attracted  and 
led  by  the  tinkling  of  a  bell ;  the  birds  animate  and  cheer  each 
other  by  their  notes  ;  even  the  hare  will  leave  its  cover,  and  expose 
itself  to  danger,  to  be  near  whilst  a  lively  air  is  playing,  or  do  its 
best  to  procure  music  for  itself,  by  beating  on  an  object  that  is  elas- 
tic or  hollow,  when  it  finds  one  ;  whilst  the  poor,  sullen,  sulky, 
sluggish  Tweeddale  shepherd,  fed  with  his  dog  upon  traik  (sheep 
that  have  died  of  some  disease),  constantly  in  view  of  the  same 
dreary  inanimate  objects,  debarred  from  the  pleasures  of  sight  and 
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They  are  more  sober  in  their  diet  and  drinking  than 


NOTES. 

destitute  of  those  from  sound,  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  exer- 
cise, is  deprived  even  of  the  full  enjo3'ment  of  sleep  itself.  It  is 
surely,  in  a  pastoral  district,  friendly  to  the  happiness  of  its  inha- 
bitants, to  wish  that  "  those  of  them  that  hit  upon  the  vein"  in 
music,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  would  endea- 
vour to  infuse  into  such  a  merely  vegetating  animal  at  least  one 
innocent,  and  natural  source  of  pleasure  and  benevolence,  so 
suited  to  his  occupation,  and  so  much  within  his  reach.  The 
character  of  the  county,  in  this  respect,  might  soon  be  retrieved, 
and  its  shepherds,  by  the  vivacity,  benevolence,  and  civility,  which 
music  inspires,  be  rendered  as  great  ornaments  to  its  green 
smooth  hills,  as  its  sheep  are  at  present,  merely  by  instituting  an- 
nual prizes  to  be  given  at  the  Beltein,  or  the  Lamb  Fair  of  Peebles, 
or,  near  Carlops,  at  the  site  of  Ramsay's  Toiver,  on  the  23J  of 
April,  to  the  best  players  on  the  Scotch  Flute  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  are  given  yearly  in  Edinburgh  to  the  best  performers 
on  the  Highland  Bagpipe.  The  common  flute  is  an  improvement 
on  the  original  genuine  Scottish  pastoral  pipe,  from  Stoc,  in  gaelic, 
a  pipe,  called  the  Stock-in-horn,  consisting  of  a  cow's  horn,  a 
bower  tree  stock,  with  stops,  in  the  middle,  and  an  oaten  reed  at 
the  smaller  end  for  the  mouth  piece.  The  Scottish  pastoral  flute 
is  a  sweet,  though  not  a  powerful  instrument;  and  is  excellently 
adapted  for  Scottish  melodies,  and  such  national  airs  as  are  best  fit- 
ted for  its  shepherds  and  its  scenary.  The  candidates  could  prac- 
tise, whilst  tending  their  flocks,  the  tunes  for  competition,  as  well  as 
others,  without  interfering  with  their  occupation  ;  thus  delighting 
the  traveller,  and  amusing  themselves.  The  consequence  of  these 
prize  meetings,  and  the  attention  to  national  music,  would  be,  not 
solely  to  improve  the  taste,  tickle  the  ear,  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  gratifications,  but  likewise  to  heighten  civilization,  by 
their  cheering  permanent  influence  on  character,  and  to  encour- 
age benevolence,  and  happiness,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
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many  of  the  neighbouring  shires,  and  when  they  fall 
into  the  fit  of  good  fellowship,  ihey  use  it  as  a  cement 
and  bond  of  society,  and  not  to  foment,  or  revenge  quar- 
rels and  murders,  which  is  too  ordinary  in  other  places. 
And  they  are  of  so  loyal  and  peaceable  dispositions, 
that  they  have  seldom  or  never  appeared  in  arms  against 
their  lawful  sovereign,  nor  were  there  amongst  that  great 
number,  twelve  persons  from  Tweedda/e,  at  the  insur- 
rection of  Rullion  Grten,  or  Bothlcell  Bridge*.  Of 

NOTES. 

trict ;  for,  it  is  not  doing  justice  to  the  effects  of  expression  in  me- 
lody and  song,  to  consider  them  as  only  transient  pleasures  of 
sense. 

*  On  28th  November,  1668,  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Pentland 
Hills,  or  Rullion  Green,  After  the  Covenanters  had  been  finally 
routed  and  dispersed  at  Rullion  Green,  on  one  of  the  Pentland 
Hills,  by  General  Dalziel,  a  number  of  them,  in  returning  west- 
ward, took  refuge  among  the  then  solitary  and  sequestered  glens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New-Hall  House,  and  gave  the  name  of 
the  Harbour  Craig  to  that  remarkable  rock  in  Tweeddale,  about 
which  they  concealed  themselves.  It  is  at  the  north-east  end  of  the 
lands  of  Carlops,  south  from  the  farmstead  of  the  Harlaw  Muir, 
•which  stands  on  the  upper  part  of  the  peninsula  above  the  Steel ; 
and  about  a  mile  south  eastward  from  New-Hall  House.  There 
are  a  number  of  initials,  and  dates  upon  it,  corresponding  with 
that,  as  well  as  much  earlier  periods.  Among  these  is  rudely 
carved  J.  Giffcird,  who  is  often  mentioned  by  our  author  in  his 
poems,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  twelve  persons  from 
Tweeddale  at  the  insurrection  of  Rullion  Green"  It  is  sometimes 
called  The  Lover's  Loup,  and,  as  such,  agrees  with  Ramsay *s  al- 
lusion in  the  first  scene  of  his  Pastoral. 

Bothwell  Bridge  is  over  the  Clyde,  above  Glasgow  and  immedi- 
ately below  Hamilton,  where  the  last  insurrection  of  the  Cove- 
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their  loyalty  they  gave  sufficient  testimony  at  the  fight 
of  Philiphaugh,  where  severals  of  them  were  killed  by 
David  Leslie's  army,  and  others  the  most  eminent  of 
their  gentry  taken  prisoners*. 


NOTES. 

nanters,  on  the  assassination  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  was  defeated 
by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Sharp  was  shot  May  3d,  1679 ;  and 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge  happened  on  22d  June,  1679, 
which  was  the  last  appeal  to  arms  made  by  the  Covenanters. 

*  The  fight  of  Philiphaugh  near  Selkirk,  where  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  was  surprized,  and  defeated  by  Lesly,  and  the  Cove- 
nanters, took  place  on  the  13th  September,  1615. 

"  David  Lesly  was  detached  from  the  army  in  England,  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  party  in  Scotland.  Mon- 
trose advanced  still  farther  to  the  south,"  from  Kilsyth,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Covenanters  there,  "  allured  by  vain  hopes,  both 
6f  rouzing  to  arm?  the  Earls  of  Hume,  Traquaire,  and  Eoxbo- 
rough,  who  had  promised  to  join  him  ;  and  of  obtaining  from 
England  some  supply  of  cavalry,  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need. 
By  the  negligence  of  his  scouts,  Lesly,  at  Philiphaugh  in  the 
Forrest,  surprized  his  army,  much  diminished  in  numbers,  from' 
the  desertion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to  the  hills,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  in  order  to  secure  their  plunder.  After  a 
sharp  conflict,  where  Montrose  exerted  the  most  heroic  valour, 
his  forces  were  routed  by  Lesly 's  cavalry,  13th  September,  1645. 
And  he  himself  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  broken  forces  into  the 
mountains;  where  he  again  prepared  himself  for  new  battles,  and 
new  enterprizes. 

"  The  Covenanters  used  the  victory  with  great  rigour,"  &c. 
Humes  Hist,  of  England,  Charles  I. 

This,  however,  was  the  last  remarkable  struggle  the  gallant 
Montrose  was  able  to  make  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
I.  -  He  soon  after,  enforced  by  the  command  of  the  King,  found 
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The  diseases  that  generally  afflict  the  people  of  this 
fcountry  are  chiefly  the  scurvy,  whrch  is  ordinarily  com- 


NOTES. 

himself  obliged  to  throw  down  his  arms,  and  retired  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

Dr  Pennecuik  here,  in-commendation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  for  their  loyalty,  relates  that  only  a  few  of  them  joined  the 
Covenanters  at  EuUion  Green,  and  Bothivell  Bridge ;  and  that, 
fighting  under  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  in  favour  of  Charles  I. 
against  the  Parliament  and  the  Covenanters,  "  severals  of  them 
were  killed  by  David  Leslies  army,  and  others  the  most  eminent 
of  their  Gentry  taken  prisoners,  besides  such  as,  flying  with  their 
leader  Montrose,  must  have  followed  his  fortunes,  and  left  the  king- 
dom, to  escape  the  "  great  rigour"  of  their  enemies.     As  he  men- 
tions in  his  Dedication,  his  employment  as  physician  to  the  county, 
led  him  to  know  every  corner  of  it,  and  every  thing  remarkable  it 
contained,  as  well  as  the  histories  of  its  families.     He  is  said,  in 
the  Preface  to  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  published  in  1786,  to  have 
given  Allan  Ramsay  the  Plot  of  his  celebrated  Pastoral.     Ram- 
say was  a  frequent  guest  at  New-Hall  House,  when  his  patron, 
Mr  Forbes,  was  assisting  his  predecessor  in  the  estate,  Dr  Penne- 
cuik, in  composing  this  very  Description  of  Ttvceddale  ;  and  the 
Fable  of  his  Comedy,  is  in  reality  merely  the  embellished  history 
of  one  of  the  "  most  eminent  of  the  Gentry,"  here  commended 
by  our  author  for  their  loyalty,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Mon- 
trose after  his  defeat  at  Philiphaugh,  by  leaving  the  kingdom,  and 
their  family  and  estate  in  trust,  till  their  return  with  Charles  II. 
at  the  Restoration.     Indeed,  independent  of  the  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, confirming  the  tradition  of  this  fact  as  to  the  Plot  of  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  produced  in  the  prefixed  Life  of  Dr  Pennecuik, 
no  circumstance  can  be  more  decisive,  than  the  striking  connec- 
tion and  coincidence  of  the  passage  in  our  author  now  commented 
upon,  with  the  following  short  account  given  by  Ramsay  of  his 
Sir  William  Worthy, 

H2 
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plicated  less  or  more  with  all  their  other  maladies,  as 
also  Hypocondriack  Melancholy,  Rheumatisms,  Colick, 


NOTES. 

ACT  II — SCENE  1. 

Glaud  and  Symon* 
Glaud. — Good-morrow,  neighbour  Symon ; — come  sit  down, 

And  gie's  your  cracks. — What's  a'  the  news  in  town  ?  &c. 
Symon. — Wi'  a'  my  heart ; — an'  tent  me  now,  auld  boy, 

I've  gathered  news  will  kittle  your  mind  wi'  joy., 

I  coudna'  rest  till  I  cam  o'er  the  burn, 

To  tell  ye  things  ha'e  taken  sic  a  turn, 

Will  gar  our  vile  oppressors  stend  likejlaes, 

And  skulk  in  hidlings  on  the  heather  braes. 

Glaud. — Fy,  blaw  !  Ah,  Syinie !  rattling  chiels  ne'er  stand 

To  deck  and  spread  the  grossest  lies  aff-hand. 

Whilk  soon  flies  round,  like  will- fire,  far  an'  near; 

But  loose  your  poke,  be't  true  or  fause  let's  hear. 
Symon — Seeing's  believing,  Glaud  ;  and  I  have  seen 

Hab,  that  abroad  has  tuf  our  master  been, 

Our  brave  good  master,  icha  right  wisely  jled, 

An  left  a  fair  estate  to  save  his  head  : 

Because  ye  hen  fu  tciel  he  bravely  chose, 

To  stand  his  Liege's  friend  vci  great  MONTROSE. 

•Now  Cromwell's  gane  to  Nick  ;  an'  ane  ca'd  Monk 

Has  play'd  the  Rumple  a  right  slee  begunk, 

Restored  King  Charles,  an'  ilka  thing's  in  tune  ; 

An'  Habby  says  we'll  see  Sir  William  soon. 
The  two  lines, 

Will  gar  our  vile  oppressors  stend  likejlaes, 

And  skulk  in  hidlings  on  the  heather  braes, 

evidently  allude  to  the  skulking  of  the  Covenanters  about  the 
glens  and  "  heather  braes  "  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Harbour  Craig, 
when  persecuted,  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  their 
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Gravel,  and  Nephritick  Pains,  Fevers,  Fluxes  of  the 
belly,  and  the  Rickets  in  children,  which  they  call  the 
Bowel  hyve.  Consumptions  of  the  Lungs  are  rare  in 
Tweeddale,  except  in  the  high  lands  thereof,  where  the 
air  is  more  sharp  and  piercing,  occasioning  the  Cough 
and  Defluctions,  and  often  an  incurable  Ulcer,  in  that 
soft  and  tender  part. 

OF  THE  LAKES  IN  TWEEDDALE. 

THE  most  remarkable  LAKES  or  Lochs  in  this  Coun- 
try are  the  great  St  Mary-Lock  at  Henderland,  and 
joined  to  it  the  Loch  of  Lowes,  from  which  it  is  only  parted 
by  a  little  isthmus  of  land,  through  the  middle  of  which  a 

NOTES. 

defeat  at  Rullion  Green ;  in  return  for  the  treatment  of  his  father, 
and  Montrose.  The  Earl  of  Traquair,  whose  estate  is  in  Tweed- 
dale,  on  the  Tweed,  near  Peebles,  according  to  Hume,  had  pro- 
mised to  join  Montrose.  After  his  defeat  at  Philiphaugh,  the  first 
places  Montrose  stopt  at  were  Traquair,  and  Peebles,  before  he 
fled  to  the  Continent ;  and  the  subsequent  account  of  Sir  William 
Worthy,  is,  obviously,  no  other  than  the  embellished  story,  com- 
municated to  bis  younger  brother  pastoral  poet  b}'  Dr  Pennecuik, 
of  some  one  of  "  the  most  eminent  of  the  gentry  "  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, here  refered  to  by  him,  who  "gave  sufficient  testimony 
at  the  Fight  of  Philiphaugh,  of  their  loyalty ;"  that,  to  save  his  head, 
Jled  abroad  "  with  his  leader ;  or,  as  Ramsay  expresses  it  of  his 
Copy,  who, 

bravely  chose, 

To  stand  his  Lieges  friend,  tvi'  great  MONTROSE. 
See  farther  as  to  this  fact,  that  Ramsay  was  indebted  to  our  Au- 
thor for  the  Plot  of  his  Pastoral  Comedy,  the  prefixed  Memoirs  of 
f>r  Pennecuili ;  and  the  Scenary  edition  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd, 
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small  stream  runs  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  both 
make  up  a  Loch  of  large  six  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded 
with  pleasant  green  hills  and  meadows.  These  hills  are 
overspread  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  rocks  with 
herds  of  goats,  and  the  valleys  and  meadows  with  excel- 
lent corn  and  hay*.  Here  does  the  eagle  nest,  and 


NOTES. 

*  "  THE  water  of  Megget  rises  at  the  head  of  the  parish,  and 
after  running  the  whole  length  of  it,  falls  into  St  Marys  Loch,  a 
beautiful  expanse  of  fresh  water.  This  loch,  with  the  Loch  of  the 
LOIKCS,  frqm  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  may 
be  near  5  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  2-^  broad.  Trout,  pike, 
and  eel,  are  found  in  both  ;  they  are  frequented  by  waterfowl  of 
different  kinds,  particularly  by  wild  ducks. 

"  At  Henderland,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  chapel,  and 
burying-ground.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  stone  of  the  fam- 
ous freebooter,  Cockburn  of  Henderjand,  is  still  legible."  Stat» 
Ace.  Par.  of  Lyne  and  Megget. 

"  St  Marys  Loch,  is  a  large,  and  clear  sheet  of  water,  sur- 
rounded with  high  and  steep  hills,  whose  banks  have  certainly 
been  covered  with  wood :  It  abounds  with  eel,  pike,  perch,  ged, 
&c. ;  and  is  the  summer  resort  of  a  number  of  sportsmen. 

"  At  Henderland,  in  Meggot,  is  the  ruin  of  a  kirk,  out  of 
which  was  lately  dug,  a  tomb-stone,  the  characters  on  which  are 
legible,  viz.  a  blank  shield  supported  by  the  base  and  staff  of  a 
cross,  erect ;  and  a  sword  on  the  sinister  side  thereof,  with  this  in- 
scription 

"  Here  lyes  pcrys  ofcolcburne  and  his  tvyfe  marjory" 

Nisbet  says,  that  Piers  de  Cockburn,  of  Henderland,  was  "  the 
root  of  the  branches  of  that  name,  now  extinct."  The  country 
people  have  a  traditional  anecdote,  that  the  last  of  that  name  in 
possession  was  an  outlaw,  and  hanged  over  his  own  gate.  Near 
to  Henderland  is  a  small  cataract,  called  Don,  or  Blad;  Linn*  '* 
Armst.  Parish  of  Lyne. 
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haunt,  but  it  is  not  the  Chryscetos,  but  that  sort  called 
the  Pygargus  Hinnularius  Turneri,  or  the  Ern,  which 
builds  its  nest  in  several  other  solitary,  and  inacces- 
sible places  of  Tweeddale,  as  at  Fiend's-fell,  Tallow 
Linn,  &c*. 


NOTES. 

*  "  In  Megget  there  are  plenty  of  moorfowl  in  good  seasons. 
The  Earn,  a  species  of  eagle  that  builds  its  nest  in  a  small  is- 
land in  Loch  Skene  (on  the  boundary  of  Dumfries-shire)  some- 
times carries  off  a  young  lamb  in  view  of  the  shepherd."  Stat. 
Ace.  Lyne  and  Megget. 

The  following  Animals,  are  likewise  natives  of  Tweeddale, 
Their  Linnsean  names  are  prefixed. 


Equus  Calallus. 
Equ .  Asinus. 
Bos  Taurus. 

Ovis  Aries. 

Capra  Hircus. 
Sus  Scrofa. 
Canis  Familiaris. 
—   Vulpes. 
Ursus  Meles. 
Mustela  Putorius. 

Vulgaris. 

- ..  Erminea. 

Lepus  Timidus. 
-  Cuniculus. 

Sciurus  Vulgaris. 
tylus  Rattus. 


QUADRUPEDS. 
Horse. 
Ass. 
Ox. 

f  Horned,  black  faced  and  legged,  and 
*  (_     short  bodied,  with  coarse  wool. 

Goat. 

Hog. 

Dog,  Shepherd's. 

Fox. 

Badger. 

Polecat,  or  Fitchet. 

Weasel. 

Ermine. 

Otter. 

Hare. 

Rabbet,  or  Cony. 

c     .     ,    {Introduced  on  the  North  EsJc, 
Squirrel.  |    from  Enghnd. 

Black  Rat. 
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This  pleasant  loch  is  fed  and  filled  with  several  little 


NOTES. 

Mus  Norcegicus.         Brown  Eat. 

• Ampltibius.          Water  ditto. 

.          Sylratrcits.          Field  Mouse* 

— —  Musculus.          Mouse. 

Sorex  Araneus.  Shrew. 

— —  Fodiens.  Water  ditto. 

Talpa  Europcrus.        Mole. 

Erinaceus  Europeans.  Urchin,  or  Hedge-hog. 

Vespertilio  Murinus.  Bat. 


Vultur  Albiulla* 
Falco  Peregrinus. 

— —  Buteo. 
— —  Cyaneus. 
— —  Nisus. 
Strix  Otus, 
.1         Flammed. 
—  Stridnla. 
Corvus  Corax. 
•  Corone. 

•  Frugilegus. 

•  Comix. 

••  Glandarius. 

'        Monedula. 
Cuculus  Canorus. 
Alcedo  Ispida. 
Upupa  Epops. 
Certhia  Familiaris. 


BIRDS. 

Erne,  or  white-tailed  Eagle.     The  Eagfe 

mentioned  by  our  author. 
Peregrine  Falcon.     Sporting  hatvk,  breeds 

in  Glendearis  Banks.  Par.  of  Traquair* 
Buzzard. 
Hen  Harrier. 
Sparrow  Hawk. 
Long-eared,  or  Horned  Owl. 
Barn,  or  White  ditto. 
Screech,  or  Ivy  ditto. 
Raven. 

Carrion  Crow. 
Rook. 

Hooded  Crow. 
Magpie. 
Jay. 

Jack-daw. 
Cuckoo. 

Kingfisher.     On  Tweed  Par.  of  Traquair. 
Hoopoe.   One  shot  near  New-Hall,  in  1784-. 
Creeper. 
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springs  and  rivulets,  but  chiefly  with  the  waters  of  Yar- 


Lagopus  Altera. 
Tetrao  Perdri.r. 
Columba  Palumbus, 
Turdus  Viscivorus. 
•— — —  Pilaris. 
.  Musicus. 

•  Merula. 

•  Torquatus. 
Sturnus  Cinclus. 

•  Vulgaris, 
Loxia  Enudeator. 

•  Pyrrhula. 

Chloris. 

Eraberiza  Miliaria. 

•  Citrinella. 
"•    .'      Schceniclus- 

Fringilla  Carduelis. 

••          —  Montifringilla 
•-  Domestica. 

—  Linaria 

•  Cannabina. 
Alauda  Arvensis. 

•  i          Protends. 
Motacilla  Alba. 

<  '     -  alia. 

•  Phcenicurus. 
— — — —  Rubecula. 

'  Atricapilla* 

• Modularis. 


NOTES. 

Moor-cock,  or  Moor-fowl. 

Partridge. 

Ring  Dove,  Queest,  or  Cushat. 

Missel,  or  Shrite. 

Fieldfai-e. 

Thrush,  or  Mavis* 

Blackbird. 

Ring  Ouzel. 

Water  ditto. 

Starling. 

Pine  Grosbeak.  In  the  woods  of  New- Hall. 

Bulfinch. 

Green  Grosbeak. 

Bunting. 

Yellow  ditto,  or  Hammer. 

Red  ditto,  or  Sparrow. 

Snow  ditto,  or  Bird. 

Goldfinch. 

Chaffinch. 

•  Mountainfinch. 

Sparrow. 

Linnet.    Gesneri. 

Redheaded  ditto. 

Sky  Lark. 

Tit  Lark. 

White  Wagtail. 

Yellow  ditto. 

Gray  ditto. 

Redstart. 

Red-breast. 

Black- cap. 

Hedge  Sparrow. 
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row  and  Megget.     The  former  having  its  springs  from 


NOTES. 

Motacilla  Troglodytes.  Wren. 

Trochilus.  Yellow  ditto. 

Regulus.  Golden  Crested  ditto. 

_ Rubicola.  Stone  Chatter. 

Oenantha.  Wheatear. 

Parus  Major,  Great  Titmouse. 

.  .     -  Cceruleus*  Blue  ditto,  or  Nun. 

•  Ater.  Colemouse, 

Palustris.  Marsh  Titmouse. 

Caudatus.  Long-tailed  ditto. 

Hiruudo  Rustica.  Chimney  Swallow. 

Urbica.  Martin. 

.. Riparia.  Sand  ditto. 

..  Apus.  Swift. 

Caprimulgus  Europteus.  Goat  Sucker. 

Ardea  Major.  Heron. 

Scolopax  Arquata.  Curlew. 

. Rusticola.  Wood-cock. 

.  Gallinago.  Snipe. 

Tringa  Vanellus.  Lapwing,  or  Pewit. 

..  .         Squatarola.  Gray  Sandpiper,  or  Plover. 

Hypoleucos.  Sandpiper. 

Charadrius  Morinellus.  Dottrel.    On  the  Moors  Par.  of  Traquair. 

Rail  us  Aquaticus.  Water  Rail. 

Crex.  Rail,  or  Corn-Crake. 

Fulica  Chloropus.  Water  Hen. 

Atra.  Coot. 

Colymbus  Auritus.  Little  Grebe,  or  Dobchick. 

Anas  Cygnusferus,  Wild  Swan.  One  shot  on  the  Marfield  LocJi» 

——  Boschas.  Wild  Duck,  or  Mallard. 

* Domestica.  Tame  ditto. 

.         Crecca.  Teal. 
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Annandak,  runs  through  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes  to  St. 


Alca  Alle. 

Rana  Temporaria. 

Bnjo. 

Lacerta  Agilis. 

Vulgaris. 

Coluber  Berus. 

Muraena  Angnilla. 
Pleuronectes  Flesus. 
Perca  Fluviatilis. 
Cobitis  Barbatula. 
Salmo  Salar. 

Fario. 

Salmtilus. 


NOTES. 

Little  Auk.     One  found  on  the  "Spitals. 

REPTILES. 
Frog. 
Toad. 

Scaly  Lizard. 
Brown  ditto. 
Viper,  or  Adder. 

FISH. 

Eel, 

Flounder,  or  Fluke. 

Perch. 

Loche. 

Salmon. 

Trout. 

Samlet,  or  Par. 

Pike. 

Minnow. 


Esox  Lucius. 
Cyprinus  Phoxinus. 

Bears,  and  Wolves,  though  now  completely  extirpated,  were 
once  common  in  Scotland.  Wolf-hope  Law,  Wolf-field  Craigs,  &c. 
still  mark  out  the  places  most  frequented  by  the  latter  in  Tweed- 
dale.  There  are  proofs  in'Pennant's  British  Zoology  of  Bears  hav- 
ing infested  Scotland  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  animals  in  the  preceding  list  are  chiefly  such  as  have  been 
seen  about  the  North  Esk,  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county. 
A  Hoopoe  was  shot  near  it  in  17S4-,  which  was  given  in  a  present 
to  the  celebrated  anatomist,  Mr  John  Hunter  in  London.  A  few 
years  afterwards  was  shot  there,  flying  from  the  south,  a  Little  Grebe 
or  Dobchick;  Pine  Grosbeaks,  attracted  by  the  spruce  cones,  Golden- 
vrested  Wrens,  and  Long-tailed  Titmice,  are  common  in  the  woods 
on  its  banks.  The  beautiful  Scaly  Lizard  is  likewise  often  seen  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  when  pursued,  it  plunges  into  water  if  near, 
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Mary's  Loch,  and  from  thence  watereth  the  woody 
banks  of  the  Forrest,  and  joineth  waters  with  its  neigh- 
bour Ettrick,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Selkirk,  and  both 
lose  their  names,  and  run  into  the  river  of  Tweed,  near 
to  Sunderlandhaugh. 

The  Water  Loch  of  Blachbarony  is  in  compass  near 
two  miles,  and  is  famous  for  the  great  number  of  fishes, 

NOTES. 

claps  its  legs  close  to  its  body,  moves  through  it  with  the  wavy 
agility  of  an  eel,  and  dives  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  where  it 
remains  concealed  till  danger  is  past.  The  Ermine  too,  frequently 
catches  observation  by  the  snowy  whiteness  pf  its  fur,  rising  on  its 
end,  or  skipping  from  one  brake,  or  heap  of  stones,  to  another. 

The  only  species  of  Eagle  in  the  county  is  that  mentioned  in 
the  text,  the  Vultur  Albiulla  of  Linnaeus,  the  Pygargus  Hinnula- 
rius  of  other  authors,  the  English  names  of  which  are  the  Ern,  or 
White-tailed  Eagle,  or  Cinereous  Eagle,  of  Pennant,  who  gives  the 
following  description  of  it. 

"  The  Cinereous  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  Golden  Eagle :  the 
beak,  cere,  and  irides  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow  ;  the  space  between 
that  and  the  eyes  bare,  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  The  head  and 
neck  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour ;  the  body  and  wings  cinereous 
clouded  with  brown,  the  quill  feathers  very  dark ;  the  tail  white ; 
the  legs  feathered  but  little  below  the  knees,  and  of  a  very  light  yel- 
low. The  male  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  female.  The  bill  of 
this  is  rather  straighter  than  is  usual  in  the  Eagle,  which  seems  to 
have  induced  Linnaeus  to  place  it  among  the  Vultures ;  but  it  can 
have  no  claim  to  be  ranked  with  that  genus,  for  the  Pygargus  is 
wholly  feathered ;  whereas  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  vulture  is, 
that  the  head  and  neck  are  either  quite  bare,  or  only  covered  with 
down. 

"  Inhabits  Scotland  and  the  Orknies,  and  feeds  on  fish,  as  well 
as  on  land  animals." 
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especially  Eels,  that  are  taken  there,  betwixt  Lambmass 
and  Michaelmass*;  and  from  this  loch  descends  the  fertile 
water  of  South-fish,  which  runs  through  Mid-Lothianf, 
and  joins  water  with  North-Esk  at  the  foot  of  the  noble 
park  of  Dalkeith,  and  both  run  into  the  sea  at  Mussel- 
burgh\. 

NOTES. 

*  "  There  is  a  lake  about  two  miles  to  the  north  east  of  the 
village  of  Edlestoun,  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  two 
miles  in  circumference.  The  only  species  of  fish  which  it  con- 
tains are  pikes  and  eels.  This  lake  gives  rise  to  the  South  Esk* 
which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Musselburgh."  Stat  Ace.  Par. 
of  Edle&toun. 

"  The  Water  Loch  is  not  less  a  beautiful,  than  remarkable  sheet 
of  water,  on  so  great  a  level  above  the  sea  ;  having  no  supply  but 
from  one  small  stream,  and  giving  rise  to  the  South  Esk.  It 
abounds  with  a  variety  of  fish,  particularly  eels  and  pike  ;  and  is 
the  periodical  resort  of  water  fowl."  Armst.  Par.  of  Eddlestoun. 

"  In  a  Loch  in  Eddlestone  parish,  in  the  county  of  Tweeddale, 
called  the  Water  Loch)  there  is  an  outlet  with  a  stream  which 
drives  a  mill ;  at  certain  seasons  eels  are  caught  in  abundance,  in 
creels  at  the  outlet."  Stat .  Ace.  Par.  of  Linton. 

\  On  the  South  Esk  stand,  in  succession  downward,  the  fine  seats 
of  Clerkington  ;  Arniston,  with  its  splended  new  bridge  ;  Dalhousic 
Castle,  rising  o'er  its  elevating  rock  ;  and,  on  itsVarm  and  seques- 
tered fiat  embowered  in  wood,  the  Abbey  of  Netubatlle. 

J  Besides  these,  'there  are  some  Lochs  in  the  lands  of  Slipperjield, 
belonging  to  Mr  John  Carmichael  of  Skirling,  the  largest  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  English  in  circumference.  They  have  no  outlet, 
the  springs  seeming  to  equipoise  the  evaporation.  The  water  is 
moss  water.  They  abound  in  pike  and  perch,  but  contain  no 
eels."  Stat.  Ace.  Par  of  Linton.  The  Slipperfielcls  originally 
belonged  to  Dr  Pennecuik's  ancestors,  the  Pennecuiks  of  that 
Ilk. 
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OF  ITS  RIVERS,  IN  GENERAL. 
THE  principal  WATERS  of  Tweeddale,  are  Tweed, 
Lyne,  Manner,  and  Edlestoun>  of  less  note  are  Quair, 


NOTES. 

The  last  lay  proprietor  who  resided  on  the  lands  of  ' 
which  contain  five  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  with  a  slated  house  of 
two  floors,  and  some  fine  old  ash  and  plane  trees,  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Oswald,  who  was  accidentally  shot  by  his  servant, 
when  Walking  behind  him  with  his  gun,  in  going  to  SUppcrfield 
Loch  in  the  parish  of  Linton  to  shoot  wild  ducks.  He  lies  in  that 
church-yard,  under  a  large  square  marble  slab,  formerly  his  Hall 
table,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  following  curious  lines : 

JACOBO  OSWALDO  de  Spittal,  Marito  bene  merenti  Grizzella 
Jtussellia  conjux  mcestissima  P.  C. 

MARMOR hoc,  guoi assidens  scepe  curavi  genium,  mortuo  mihi  iwponi 
volui.  SISTE  VIATOR,  quhquis  es,  discumbds  licet,  el,  si  copia  est, 
marmore  hoc  uti  ego  olimjruiscaris.  Hoc  si  ritejeceris,  monumen- 
tum  -non  violabis,  nee  manes  meos  habebis  iratos.  VALE,  et  VIVE  ! 

To  Mrs  Oswald's  father,  then,  belonged  both  Kingseat  and  Slip- 
perfield.  Some  years  after  Mr  Oswald's  death,  which  happened 
at  the  age  of  36,  in  the  year  1726,  the  property  was  restored  to 
New-Hall,  by  Mr  Forbes  the  friend  and  patron  of  Allan  Ramsay 
the  poet.  See  the  Scenary  edition  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd)  and 
the  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  Vol.  17,  Appendix. 

"  All  the  waters  in  Tweeddale  abound  in  trout,  par,  and  eels ; 
the  lochs  of  St  Mary  and  Water  LocJi,  already  mentioned,  toge- 
ther with  Slipperfield  Loch  in  Linton  parish,  abound  with  perch 
and  pike  ;  the  St  Mary  and  Water  Lochs,  contain  also,  the  first 
trout  and  eel,  the  latter  eels,  which  in  certain  seasons  of  migra- 
tion, used  to  be  catched  in  great  numbers,  in  baskets,  at  its  out- 
let, the  head  of  South  Esk  wafer. 

"  Salmon  are  caught  out  of  season  in  all  the  waters,  and  at  all 
times  in  Tweed  :  There  is  however  no  fishing  upon  Tweed,  in  this 
county,  that  can  afford  any  rent."  Agrk.  Sitrv.  of  Pc;lhs-shire. 
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Holms,  Leithin,  Megget,  Frood,  Tallow,  and  Biggart 
waters,  besides  an  infinite  number  of  little  limpid  brooks, 
burns,  and  springs,  that  are  seen  sprinkling  down  the 
green  and  grassie  hills,  with  a  melancholy  but  agreeable 
murmur.  All  these  we  shall  trace  from  their  first  foun- 
tain, so  far  as  they  run  in  this  country,  with  the  Houses 
of  the  Gentry,  and  other  Houses,  Towns,  and  Hamlets, 
with  the  remarkable  Plants,  and  other  Natural  Curiosi- 
ties to  be  found  about  the  several  places.  And  because 
the  water  of  North  Esk  washeth  a  part  of  this  country, 
we  shall  begin  with  it,  * 

OF  THE  NORTH  ESK. 

Its  Tributary  Streams,  in  their  order  downward  are, 
the  Doit-burn,  Fairllehope-burn,  Amazondean-burn, 
Back-burn,  Harbour  craig,  or  Coal-burn,  Carlop- 
burn,  and  the  Monks'-burn. 

NoRTH-EsK  hath  its  rise,  as  is  commonly  thought,  at 
a  place  called  the  Boar-Stone,  but  rather,  being  the  far- 

&    o    T    E   s. 

*  UISG,  uisc,  changed  into  Esk,  is  the  Gaelic  word  for  a  small 
river,  or  what  in  Scotland,  now,  is  called  in  the  Lowlands  a  Water. 
"  The  designation  of  the  smallest  rill  of  water  is  a  Syke,  or  Well- 
strand,  if  from  a  spring  well.  If  the  water  is  of  quantity  sufficient 
to  drive  a  small  water-wheel  for  light  machinery,  it  is  called  n 
Burn.  Larger  streams  are  called  Waters.  Tweed  is  our  only 
water  designed  River.'"  Agric.  Surv.  of  Peelles-shirc.  The  term 
laater,  as  it  is  applied  by  our  author  and  by  this  writer,  is  much 
wanted  in  England;  as  there  is  no  word,  south  of  the  Tweed,  to 
express  that  size  of  a  stream,  so  very  common,  between  a  rivulet 
and  a  river,  which  is  too  large  for  the  one,  and  too  small  for  the 
other.  A  rivulet  and  a  brook  are  synonymous  terms  ;  so  that  there 
is  only  one  intermediate  gradation  from  a  river  to  a  rill 
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thest  course,  from  the  Easter-Kairn-Hill*,  and  marcheth 
Tweeddale  and  Lothian,  near  by  four  miles. 

Upon  this  Water  f  stands,  first,  an  house  called  Esk* 
Tiead,  near  the  top  of  a  black  and  barren  mountain,  with 
a  park  and  a  sort  of  a  little  garden,  with  a  stone  and 
lime  dyke,  built  within  these  few  years  by  the  deceast 
Mr  William  Thomson,  Writer  to  the  Signet ;  a  wild 
and  remarkable  habitation,  hard  to  come  by,  black  and 
barren,  in  view  of  the  mansion  of  no  other  mortal}. 

NOTES. 

*  THE  former  is  opposite  to  the  lower  part  of  the  eastef  Cairn- 
hill,  appearing  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cock-rig,  of  the  'Spitals, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  hollow  between  them* 

•j-  In  Tweeddale  and  Mid-Lothian  it  is  called  the  water  of  North- 
Esk,  a  designation  taken  from  the  lower  parts  of  it,  where  its  banks 
were  first  peopled,  and  its  largest  rivulets  here,  on  the  south  and 
north,  are  Carlops-iwrw,  in  Tweeddale,  and  the  Monks'-iwrn,  or 
Nine-mile-^wnj,  in  Mid-Lothian.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Esk,  where  it  is  near  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  contains 
little  water  in  summer,  commonly  speak  of  going  up  the  burn,  or 
oer  the  burn,  in  reference  to  it  as  well  as  the  other  streams  ;  but 
this  is  only  when  they  are  placed  in  situations  where  they  cannot 
be  misunderstood,  and  during  that  season  of  the  year  when  it  there 
actually  sinks  into  a  rivulet  or  burn,  a  Gaelic  word  for  that  size  of 
&  stream.  Between  the  Monks'  or  Nine-mile-burn  and  Edinburgh, 
at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  a  cottage,  from  the  rill 
on  the  edge  of  which  its  stands,  and  the  employment  of  its  first 
inhabitant,  in  bringing  salt  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  selling  it 
about  the  country,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Salter's  Syke. 

£  "  Esk  Head  is  a  lonely  situation  ;  where  a  Mr  William  Thomson 
built  a  house,  now  in  ruins,  (20th  June  1775,)  and  sometimes 
called  the  folly"  Armst.  Linton.  Opposite  to  Esk -head  is  the 
Cook-rig  of  the  'Spirals,  between  and  the  Doll-burn)  which  joins 
the  Esk  below  it  and  above  the  Peat-rig  of  the  'Spitals. 
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A  mile  and  a  half  below  this  place  is  Fairly+Hapeyixi 
old  hunting  house,  belonging  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Braid*.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  this 
house,  I  found  in  gre.it  plenty  the  Chamemorus\ ;  and, 


NOTES. 

*  Braid  near  Edinburgh,  toward  Pentland  Hills,  was  long  the  seat 
of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Brown.  Among  the  Scots  Acts  Wil- 
liam &  Mary,  the  "  Act  tor  raising  a  Supply  offered  to  their  Ma- 
jesties, June  7,  1690,"  appoints  Andrew  Br:>wn  of  Braid  to  be  one 
of  the  Commissioners  "  For  the  Shire  of  Edinburgh.  "  In  1715, 
the  date  of  Dr  Pennecuik's  Description,  this  family,  it  appears 
from  the  text,  still  continued  proprietors  both  of  Braid  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  and  of  Fairlyhope  in  Tweeddale.  It  yet  retains  a  vote 
in  Mid-Lothian  with  the  property  of  Plewlands,  between  Braid 
and  Edinburgh.  Fairlie -hope-burn  enters  the  Esk  below  the 
house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Carlop  bridge. 

f  Rubus  Chamcemoms,  Linnaei,  Mountain  Bramble,  or  Cljud 
Berry,  or  Knout  Berry. 

ci  It  grows  on  peat  on  the  sides  or  tops  of  mountains.  The  ber- 
ries are  not  unpleasant,  and  held  to  be  an  excellent  antiscorbutic. 
The  Norwegians  pack  them  up  in  wooden  vessels,  and  send  them 
to  Stockholm,  where  they  are  served  up  in  deserts,  or  made  into 
tarts.  The  Laplanders  bury  them  under  the  snow,  and  thus  pre- 
serve them  fresh  from  one  year  to  another ;  they  bruise  and  eat 
them  with  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, they  are  also  sometimes  brought  to  table  with  the  desert. 
The  Papilio  Rubi,  Phalcena,  Pavonia  Rubi,  Fascelina,  and  Sambu- 
caria,  are  nourished  by  the  different  species."  Withering, 

It  likewise  grows  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  Maw,  or  highest  di- 
vision of  the  Carlop  Hill,  another  of  the  Pentlands  on  the  south 
side  of  that  of  Fairly-hope,  and  the  last  of  the  range  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  to  be  met  with  ripe,  and  in  great  abundance,  in 
August,  on  the  Highland  Hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalwhht* 
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half  a  mile  under  Fairly-hope,  is  the  Carlop  Bridge, 
upon  the  high  Biggar  road,  marching  Lothian  and 
Tweeddale*. 

Then  Carlops  itself,  with  a  considerable  inn  adjoin- 
ing f,  belonging  to  Archibald  Burnet,  eldest  son  to  the 

NOTES. 

nle  ;  where  there  are  likewise  numbers  of  the  dwarf  birch.  The 
cloud  berries,  there,  are  larger  than  the  common  bramble  berry, 
and  of  the  same  shape.  They  are  in  colour  vermilion,  and  in  sub- 
stance and  taste  resemble  an  insipid  apple.  They  grow  about  two 
thirds  up  these  hills,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Perthshire, 
where  the  soil  is  peat  earth  :  On  the  summits  of  the  same  moun- 
tains are  alpine,  or  white  Hares  ;  and  Ptarmigans  among  the  gray 
stones,  running  with  great  nimbleness,  and,  when  obliged  to  take 
wing,  fly  with  the  swiftness  and  sound  of  a  flock  of  pigeons,  at  the 
same  time  uttering  a  low  indistinct  cry  like  the  gruntings  of  a  hog. 
They  generally  fly  in  a  kind  of  circle,  and  alight  not  far  from 
where  they  rose. 

*  On  the  south  side  of  the  Fairly-hope-burn,  opposite  to  the 
house  and  half  way  up  the  Turnip  or  lower  division  of  the  Carlop 
hill,  is  a  very  strong  encrusting  Lime  Spring  ;  and  near  the  verge 
of  the  burn  below,  about  200  yards  above  its  confluence  with  the 
North  Esk,  have  been  found  several  detached  pieces  of  very  rich 
iron  ore. 

Immediately  above  the  Carlop  bridge  and  the  village,  a  woollen 
manufactory  was  a  few  years  ago  established  for  carding,  roving, 
and  spinning  wool ;  and  for  weaving  and  fulling  cloth  ;  which  it 
is  proposed  to  extend,  as  the  manufacturer's  capital  increases. 

f  At  the  "  Carlop  Bridge"  where  there  is  a  turnpike  gate  on  the 
Tweeddale  side  of  the  North  Esk,  the  highway  from  Edinburgh  to  - 
Dumfries  and  Biggar,  about  300  yards  beyond  the  thirteenth  mile 
.stone,  leaves  Mid-Lothian.     From  the  bVidge  the  road  proceeds 
southward,  through  a  glen  or  pass  running  along  the  bottom  of  the 
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deceased  Alexander  Burnet,   and  grand  child  to  Mr 


NOTES. 

^Turnip  hill,  and  connecting  the  trough  of  the  Esk  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Carlop  Burn.  A  little  way  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  west, 
its  whole  breadth  sinks  into  a  gently  inclined  plane  called  the 
Lead  Flats,  from  the  Esk,  to  the  Lin  Barn  between  the  Turnip  and 
Mount  Maw  Carlop  hills.  A  t  its  south  end,  the  pass  is  contracted  by 
two  conic  rocks,  forming  its  entrance  into  the  Dean.  Eastward,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rock  upon  the  left,  and  looking  diagonally  up 
the  Dean,  is  the  old  Mansion  House  of  Carlops,  now  become  ruin- 
ous ;  with  a  very  ancient  solitary  halfmthered  ash  tree  beyond  it.  On 
the  outside  of  the  passage  between  the  rocks,  and  west  from  the  man- 
sion, are  the  remains  of  a  low  cottage  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dean, 
with  the  entrance  into  the  glen  or  pass  at  the  conic  rocks  behind 
it,  and  the  widest  part  of  the  Dean,  with  open  fields  beyond,  where 
the  bank  is  low,  and  flat,  spreading  out  from  its  south  gable.  The 
Carlop-burn,  here  and  there  forming  little  pools,  winds  round  the 
farther  or  southern  verge  of  the  Dean,  where  grew,  near  the  water's 
edge,  some  years  since,  an  old  saugk  or  willow  tree  ;  and  from  the 
burn  to  the  cottage  the  meadow  is  full  of  springs.  Between  the  two 
conic  rocks  the  public  road  passes ;  but  that  on  the  west  has  lost 
much  of  its  romantic  appearance  by  supplying  materials  for  keep- 
ing it  in  repair.  The  two  sides  of  the  pass  from  the  Carlop 
bridge  to  the  Dean,  and  also  a  part  of  the  latter,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  village,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1781. 

Up  the  Dean  from  the  site  of  the  cottage,  on  the  west,  between 
and  the  Mount  Maw  Carlop  hill  is  the  Lin  Burn,  cutting  off  a 
part  of  the  Lead  Flats,  and  descending  from  the  Flats  into  the 
Dean  in  a  lin,  or  leap,  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  Beyond  the  Lin  Burn, 
and  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lead  Flats,  are  a  row  of  natu- 
ral pits  called  the  Seven  Cauldrons,  between  and  the  cavern  pene- 
trating the  hill  from  the  verge  of  the  Dean  named  Jenny  Barry  s 
Cove.  On  the  summit  of  the  Mount  Maiv  Carlop  hill,  immedi- 
ately above  these,  is  a  remarkable,  almost  level,  plain  of  consider- 
'  I  2 
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NOTES. 

able  extent,  hanging  down  the  outside  of  which  on  the  south  east, 
in  full  view  from  below,  is  a  deep  peat  moss,  broken  into  hags  and 
hillocks,  called  the  Black  Pots.  Down  the  middle  of  the  Dean 
from  the  cove  to  the  site  of  the  cottage,  in  succession,  at  short  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  appear  three  remarkable  mounts  or  little 
hills  ;  the  first,  opposite  to  the  cove,  of  a  conic  shape  with  a  rocky 
summit  is  called  the  Peaked  Craig ;  the  second,  opposite  to  the  Se- 
ven Cauldrons,  of  a  lengthened  oval  winding  form  with  a  flat  space 
on  the  middle  of  its  top,  is  called  Dun  Kaim,  and  the  third,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  cascade  on  the  Lin  Burn,  is  called  the  Little  Tur- 
nip Hill,  or  the  Hole-Haugh  Know,  which  is  a  perfect  cone  to  its 
apex.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Dean,  fronting  to  the  cove,  and  with 
the  Peaked  Craig  between  them,  a  part  of  the  south  east  bank  seems 
as  if  scooped  out  by  art,  and  is  named  Hell's  Hole.  Descending 
the  Dean  from  the  cottage,  a  little  way  below  the  mansion  and  the 
withered  ash  tree,  on  the  other,  east  side  of  it,  near  the  lime 
quarry,  is  a  spring  called  the  Rumbling  Well,  which  threw  out  a 
man's  glove  some  years  ago,  when  thrust  into  a  hole  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  distant.  From  hence  the  burn  and  Dean  of  Carlops 
divides  the  property  of  that  name,  till  they  meet  the  burn  and  glen, 
from  the  Harbour  Craig,  after  having  received  the  Backburn  ;  op- 
posite to  the  site  of  the  Harlaiv  Muir  Farmstead  above  the  Steel, 
and  halfway  between  that  rock  and  the  North.  EsL 

It  is  related,  by  the  aged  hinds  and  shepherds  of  the  district, 
that,  in  ancient  times,  a  Carling  or  witch  lived  near  the  conic  rocks 
on  the  northern  verge  of  the  Cavlop  dean,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
pass  or  glen  below  the  Lead  Flats,  a  short  distance  westward  from 
the  old  mansion.  The  petrifying  spring  on  the  north  side  of  the1 
Turnip  hill — the  Seven  Cauldrons  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lead 
Flats  under  the  Carlop  hill — the  singular  plain,  and  the  black  pots, 
on  its  summit — the  subterraneous  passage  on  the  edge  of  the  Dean, 
beyond  the  cauldrons,  called  Jenny  Barry's  Cove — the  unusual 
excavation  on  the  opposite  side  that  still  retains  the  ruime  of  Hell's 
Hole — the  three  phantastic,  and  artificial-like  mounts,  rising  in  a 
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Alexander  Burnet  Advocate,  whose  purchase  it  was 
from  Menzies  of  Weems  *. 


NOTES. 

rowfrom  the  flat  centre  of  the  Dean — and  the  Rumbling  Well  below 
—these  surrounding  her  cottage,  were  all,  of  course,  held  to  be  the 
productions  of  her  magic  spells,  and  incantations,  and  skill  in  the 
black  art.  She  was  frequently  seen,  it  was  said,  at  nights,  with  a 
light  on  her  broom,  like  spun/cie,  bounding  and  frisking  over  the 
pass  behind  her  cruve  from  point  to  point ;  and  that  hence 
the  conic  rocks  got  the  name  of  the  Carlings  Loups ;  the  hill, 
dean,  burn,  and  adjoining  grounds,  the  Carling's-Loups-Hill, 
Dean,  &c.  since  contracted  to  Carlops-Hill,  Dean,  Burn,  and 
Grounds. 

*  To  "  Archibald  Burnet"  succeeded,  by  purchase,  in  the  lands 
of  Carlops  John  Forbes  of  New-Hall,  Esq.  Advocate,  son  to  Sir 
David  Forbes,  Knight,  of  New-Hall,  Advocate,  who  was  uncle  to 
the  celebrated  President  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  by  whom 
Thomson  the  poet  was  befriended  and  introduced  to  public  notice. 
Mr  Forbes  was  the  great  friend  and  patron  of  Allan  Ramsay,  who 
when  he  resided  at  New-Hall  used  to  recite  to  him  and  his  nume- 
rous literary  guests  the  scenes  of  his  admirable  Pastoral  Comedy, 
that  they  might,  besides  judging  of  the  contrivance,  sentiments,  and 
poetry,  compare,  it  is  said,  on  the  spot,  the  fable,  characters,  and 
descriptions,  with  the  real  incidents,  actors,  and  scenary  peculiar 
to  the  place  whence  he  borrowed  them.  The  coincidences  are 
so  numerous  and  exact,  as,  with  the  other  authenticated  facts,  to 
remove  all  doubt  with  regard  to  the  originals  of  his  poetical  pic- 
tures. When  purchased  by  Mr  Forbes,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  whole  property  of  Carlops  was  let  to  one  tenant  who 
resided  in  the  mansion  house.  Here  Ramsay  places  his  hero's 
rich  friend  Roger.  The  pools  in  the  Carlop-burn  are  taken 
advantage  of;  and  the  saugh  tree  alluded  to  in  the  following 
lines,  is  still  mentioned  by  some  of  the  old  shepherds  as  being 

13 
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Farther  down  this  water,  betwixt  and  the  New-Hall, 


NOTES. 

alive  about  50  years  ago  near  the  burn,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dean  from  the  house,  and  the  hill. 

ACT  m.— SCENE  III. 

Roger  (to  Jenny.) 

To  where  the  saugh-tree  shades  the  mennin  pool, 
I'll  frae  the  hill,  come  down,  when  day  grows,  cool : 
Keep  tryst,  an'  meet  me  there,  &c. 

The  popular  derivation  of  the  name  Carlops,  with  the  story 
of  the  witch,  and  the  site  of  her  cottage,  has  likewise  evidently 
suggested  the  introduction  into  the  Pastoral  of  Mause's  place  of 
abode,  in  "  a  cottage  taken  from  Roger's  father,"  of  the  objects 
around  her  hut,  and  of  her  being  reputed  a  witch.  As  in  the  ori- 
ginal, Ramsay  explicitly  represents  her  cot  as  situated  on  Roger's 
farm. 

ACT  V.— SCENE  III. 

Mouse.  Then  it  was,  &c. 
Here  honest  Glaud  himsell,  and  Symon,  may 
Remember  weel,  how  I  that  very  day 
Frae  Roger  s father  took  my  little  cruve. 

As  in  nature,  the  cottage  is  set  down  in  a  glen  opening  into  fields 
on  the  south,  toward  which,  as  the  ruins  at  Carlops  do,  its  gable 
looks.  The  half  withered  ash  tree,  still  merely  alive,  at  a  little 
distance,  is  distinctly  copied  ;  and  even  the  spring  wells  are  at- 
tended to  on  that  part  of  the  Dean  where  the  supposed  witch  at 
Carlops  is  said  to  have  had  her  hovel.  It  is  farther  remarkable, 
that  the  withered  tree,  as  it  still  exists,  is  placed,  agreeably  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  originals,  so  as  to  lie  on  Bauldy's  road 
when  coming  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glaud  and  Symon's 
dwellings,  on  the  North  Esk,  to  the  cottage  of  Mause  at  Carlops; 
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en  both  sides  of  the  scroggie  braes,  is  to  be  seen,  the 


NOTES. 

and  that,  the  cabbin  itself  being  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
scenes  in  nature,  Mause  is  represented  accordingly  in  the  Comedy 
as  having  come  eastward  with  her  fair  orphan  charge,  from  the 
same  quarter.  Even  the  plain  and  flat  aspect  of  this  district,  south 
east  from  the  Pentland  Hills,  to  one  arriving  at  it  from  the  moun- 
tainous country  westward,  is  characterized  in  Mause's  beautiful  de- 
scription of  her  journey  eastward  to  it. 

ACT  II.— SCENE  II. 

PROLOGUE. 

The  open  fold.     A  cottage  in  a  glen, 
An  auld  wife  spinning  at  the  sunny  en.' — 
At  a  sma  distance,  by  a  blasted  tree, 
Wi'  faulded  arms,  and  hauf-rais'd  looks,  ye  see 
Bauldy,  his  lane. 

ACT  II.— SCENE  III. 

PROLOGUE. 
A  green  kail  yard ;  a  little  fount, 

Where  water  poplin  springs  : 
There  sits  a  wife  wi'  wrinkled  front, 
And  yet  she  spins,  and  sings. 

ACT.  V.— SCENE  III. 

Mause,  Then  it  was,  &c. 
A'  day  I  hid  me  ; — whan  the  day  was  done, 
I  kept  my  journey,  lighted  by  the  moon, 
Till  eastward  fifty  miles,  I  reach'd  these  plains, 
Where  needfu'  plenty  glads  your  cheerfu'  swains." 

Ramsay's  residence  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  objects  and  their  history  on  his  friend's  pro- 
perty, sufficiently  account  for  the  uniformity  and  minuteness  of 
these  coincidences.  It  has  been  proved  that,  for  a  number  of 

I  4 
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Cbamserubus  ;*  the  Rubus,  Tic/tew-?,  fructu  rubro  f ;  Di- 
gitalis, flore  albo  {  ;  Pedicularis,  flore  albo  §  ;  Trac  he- 
lium, Mqjus,  Belgarum  ||  ;  et  Loachitis,  Minor  ^f . 

N    o    T    E    s. 

years,  he  visited  Mr  Forbes  at  New-Hall  every  summer,  usually 
for  the  long  space  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  each  time — To  mark  out 
the  place  whence  they  were  taken,  a  Cenotaph,  in  the  form  of  a 
Scottish  tower,  is  in  part  contracted  for,  to  be  built  at  the  side  of 
the  Esk,  on  the  round  summit  of  the  Girt-hill,  between  Carlops 
and  New-Hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  district  that  gave  birth  to  the 
scenes  of  this  popular  Comedy. 

Although  Carlops,  including  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Pentland  Range,  is  within  the  limits  of  Peebles-shire,  Burnet  of 
Carlops  is  frequently  found,  in  the  Scots  Acts,  among  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  or  Mid-Lothian  : 
On  the  other  hand,  Oswald  of  the  'Spitals,  in  Mid-Lothian,  Avas 
one  of  the  Tiveeddale  Militia,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  in  Lintoii 
church-yard  is  a  burying-place  belonging  to  the  estate. 

*  Rubus  Saxatilis,  Linncci,  Stone  Bramble, 

f  Rubus  Idceus,  •     •    —  Rasp  Berry. 

J  A  variety  of  the  Digitalis  Purpurea, Fox  Glove. 

§  A  variety  of  the  Pedicularis,  Lousewort. 

]]  Campanula  Latifolia,  Giant  Throatwort. 

f  Osmunda  Spicanthus,  < Rough  Spleenwort. 

Immediately  below  the  Carlop  Bridge,  the  bank  fronting  one  of 
those  "  scroggie  braes"  mentioned  in  the  text,  rising  with  great 
rapidity  opposite  to  the  Girt-hill,  from  the  north  brink  of  the  North 
Esk,  is  called  the  Wood  Brae.  Along  the  top  of  this  bank  runs 
the  high  road  from  the  Carlops,  after  having  crossed  the  bridge, 
to  Edinburgh,  for  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  skirting  the  'Spi- 
tal  Hills,  with  smooth  unbroken  verdure,  ascending  on  the  left, 
all  the  way  from  the  North  Esk  to  near  the  Monks'  or  Nine-mile 
Burn.  Fronting  the  "  scroggie  braes/'  is  the  Paties  Hill  of  the 
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'Spitals,  to  the  north ;  above  the  Wood-brae,  wiih  the  farmstead, 
looking  down  to  the  road,  near  the  east  end  of  a  ridge  running  out 
from  the  hill  in  that  direction.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
ridge  were  the  foundations  of  some  buildings,  which  were  taken  up, 
and  applied,  in  the  year  1801,  to  the  rearing  the  present  steading ; 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  Cairn  or  tumulus  of  earth  near, 
the  cairns  having,  it  is  likely,  been  used  for  the  old  buildings.  la 
digging,  a  few  yards  westward  for  a  foundation,  and  levelling  the 
floor  of  the  new  dwelling  house,  four  Jlags,  with  a  cover,  were  met 
with,  inclosing  an  urn  of  coarse  glazed  yellowish-brown  earthen- 
ware, with  two  ears  to  lift  it  by,  having  the  rude  figure  of  a  man's 
face  on  them,  containing  ashes  within  it.  Near  it  were  found,  seem- 
ingly a  battle  axe,  and  two  iron  spurs,  of  an  uncommon  figure,  almost 
consumed  by  rust ;  and  in  trenching  the  ground  for  a  garden,  was  dis- 
covered another  tomb,  kisti-vaen  or  stone  coffin,  of  five  flags,  without 
an  urn,  or  any  remains  of  bones.  One  of  the  ornamented  handles 
of  the  urn,  with  the  fragments  of  the  two  spurs,  are  preserved  in. 
New-Hall  House,  but  no  tradition  whatever  seems  to  exist  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  came  there.  The  foundations  taken 
up  from  the  point  of  this  ridge  from  Patie's-hill,  in  the  year  1801, 
were  those  of  a  former  steading,  built  some  centuries  back,  of 
which  the  history  is  lost.  Higher,  a  few  yards  westward,  are  ap- 
pearances, of  other  operations,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  a  hol- 
lowed out  square  space,  raised  at  the  lower  end  as  if  for  a  reser- 
voir, from  a  small  stream  above,  before  it  winds  round  the  rocky 
precipitous  point  of  the  ridge,  called  the  Amazondeait-bitrn,  which 
crosses  the  high  road,  and, joins  the  Esk  below  the  Wood-brae. 
A  short  distance  down  toward  the  Esk,  were  the  remains  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  kiln  for  drying  corn,  when  querns  or  hand- 
mills  for  grinding  it  were  commonly  used.  The  later  houses,  with 
their  appendages  and  tillage,  necessarily  levelled  and  obliterated 
all  vestiges  of  any  other  entrenchments  or  military  works ;  but^ 
many  circumstances  tend  to  create  a  belief  that  this  was  once  the 
site  of  a  Roman  summer  station,  or  castellum,  or  redoubt,  occupying 
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the  place  of  a  former  British  or  Pictish  exploratory  hilljbrt,  from 
their  Town  at  Carlops. 

On  the  other  south  side  of  the  Esk,  opposite  to  the  Wood-brae 
below  the  turnpike,  and  the  new  farmstead  on  the  ridge  from  Pa- 
tie's-hill  above  it,  is  the  Girt-hill,  with  the  vestiges  of  terraces  on 
the  north  side  of  its  summit.  Over  against  the  upper  southern 
point  of  Patie's-hill  itself,  about  twenty  yards  south  from  Carlop- 
bridge,  where  the  east  bank  of  the  pass  turns  into  that  of  the  Esk, 
since  the  year  1801,  have  been  disclosed  Jive  kisti-vaens  or  stone 
chests,  containing  bones  and  ashes,  one  of  them  apparently  those 
of  a  child.  At  the  other  south  end  of  the  pass,  and  of  the  present 
village  of  Carlops,  in  the  Dean,  near  the  western  rock,  what  ap- 
peared to  be  another  battle  axe  was  found ;  and,  southward,  be- 
yond the  burn,  on  the  opposite  point,  in  levelling  it  for  the  site  of 
the  house  on  it,  was  exposed  an  urn,  containing  rich  black  earth, 
supposed  to  be  human  ashes.  Up  the  .Carlop-dean,  from  these 
spots,  are  the  remains  of  trenches,  banks,  foundations,  and  ancient 
•works,  concerning  which  all  information  is  extinct.  In  the  middle 
of  these  appearances  is  the  Hole-haugh-know,  a  complete  cone; 
and  a  little  way  above  them  Dun  Kaim,  originally  Dun  Cam,  the 
fort  on  the  crooked  hill,  from  Dun,  a  Jbrl ified  Mil,  and  Cam 
crooked,  with  the  flat  in  the  centre  of  its  irregular  summit,  rises 
out  of  the  level  Dean,  beyond  the  Lin-burn  and  its  cascade.  The 
Dun  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  rude,  as  well  as  the  most  an- 
cient, of  all  the  Celtic  forts.  Opposite  to  Dun  Kaim,  a  ridge  from 
the  Mount  Maw  division  of  the  Carlop-hill,  formed  by  the  Lin- 
burn,  near  its  eastern  point,  where  the  present  farmstead  is,  has 
similar  appearances  upon  it  with  those  on  Patie's-hill,  indicating 
the  existence  of  another  exploratory  summer  hill-fort  of  the  Bri- 
tons, or  Picts,  and  afterwards  perhaps  of  the  Romans,  westward 
from  the  town  and  station  at  Carlops ;  as  the  former,  likewise 
washed  by  its  rocky  stream  the  Amazondean-burn,  was  to  the  north. 
In  its  progress,  from  the  north-east,  along  this  face  of  the  Pict- 
Jand  heights,  runs,  south-westward,  an  old  earthen  rampire  andditcli^ 
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which  when  constructed,  at  some  long  forgotten  period,  must  have 
been  wide,  high,  and  deep,  connecting  these  hill-forts  on  Patie's 
and  Mount  Maw  hills,  to  the  north,  and  west  of  Carlops  below. 
This  fosse  and  rampart,  past  these,  seemingly,  once  military  posts, 
can  be  traced  by  Dunsyre,  to  the  east  end  of  the  village  of  Carn- 
wath,  near  Carstairs,  and  the  great  Roman  Road  from  Carlisle  to 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  Stirling.  On  the  other  east  side  of  the 
present  village,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  lands  of  Carlops  in  that 
direction,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  Harbour  Craig,  and  at  the 
head  of  Crawford's  Snab,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Back-burn,  is  the 
remain  of  a  very  wide  and  deep  trench,  with  a  rampire  on  its  east 
side,  said  to  have  been  a  military  work ;  and  near  a  mile  farther 
up  the  Back-burn,  to  the  south  of  east  from  the  village,  on  both 
sides,  near  the  banks  of  the  burn,  are  sepulchral  cairns,  with  the  Ro- 
man camp,  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Itinerarium  Scptentrionale  of 
Gordon,  at  a  short  distance,  beyond  them  and  ths  lands  of  Carlops, 
southward  on  the  farm  of  Upper  Whitefield,  once  the  property  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  Instead  of  Carlops,  Carlips  is  some- 
times used,  which  Dr  Walker,  in  the  Statistical  History,  spells 
"  Caerlips."  Caer,  contracted  to  Car,  signifies  a  collection  qfhousest 
a  town,  a  city  ;  from  the  defences  round  places  of  such  importance, 
&  fortification,  a  camp  ;  and  afterward,  from  their  connection  with 
the  merely  military  works  of  the  Romans,  a  station,  a  post,  a  castle,  a 
fort.  Lop,  or  lip,  the  5  being  often  omitted,  is  derived  from  luib,  a 
•winding  or  circuitous  hill.  In  Gaelic,  therefore,  Caer-luib  is,  The 
fortified  Town  of  the  Winding-Hill;  than  which  name  nothing  can 
be  more  expressive  of  its  site,  at  the  base  of  the  Carlop-hill, 
winding  from  the  North  Esk  through  the  pass  or  glen,  the  site 
of  the  present  village,  southward  to  the  rocks  at  its  mouth, 
and  then  up  the  Carlop-dean  past  the  Hole-haugh-know,  the  Lin- 
burn,  Dun  Kaim,  the  Seven  Caldrons,  Hell's-hole,  the  Carlop- 
snabsj  the  Peaked  Craig,  and  Jenny  Barry's  Cove,  in  the  order 
now  enumerated.  Over  all  the  island,  those  places  the  names  of 
which  begin  with  Caer,  or  Car,  are  commonly  found  to  have  been. 
British  cities,  or  towns ;  and,  besides  their  agreeable  and  conve- 
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nient  situations,  drawn  by  population  and  provisions,  either  they, 
or  their  neighbourhoods,  were,  usually,  afterwards  pitched  upon  by 
the  Romans  for  their  military  stations.  Hence  the  word  Caerhas 
been  often  transferred  from  the  original  towns,  ramparts,  and  hill- 
farts,  of  the  British,  or  Pictish  Gael,  to  the  posterior  Roman  over- 
awing works  at,  or  near  them,  and  prefixed  to  their  names ;  as 
Carstairs,  Carluke,  Carrauirs,  Caralmon,  in  Scotland ;  and,  be- 
sides Carlisle,  numberless  places  in  England,  vvhere  Roman 
stations  have  been  at,  or  in  their  vicinity.  At  Carlops,  the  kisti- 
yaens,  or  stone  coffins  or  chests,  seem  to  have  been  British  or  Pict- 
ish, and  the  urns  Roman.  The  exploratory  forts  on  the  ridges 
and  rampire  connecting  Patie's  and  Carlop  hills,  besides  the  camp 
on  Upper  Whitefield  a  short  way  from  both,  are  in  sight,  the  for- 
mer of  the  Station  at  Mavis-bank,  near  Laswade,  where  the  Ro- 
mans passed  the  North  Esk,  in  marching  from  the  south  to  Cra- 
mond,  Caer  Almond,  the  camp  on  the  Almond,  about  twelve  miles 
northward ;  and  the  latter  of  the  Roman  Camp  at  Lyne,  to  be 
afterwards  described,  on  the  Lyne,  still  nearer,  to  the  south.  The 
reports  of  the  country  are,  likewise,  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  works  about  Carlops  were,  subsequently,  Roman, 

North  from  Patie's-hill,  is  the  Wester-hill  of 'Spital,  the  most  ver- 
dant, smooth,  and  beautiful,  of  all  the  Pentland  range,  with  the  up- 
per part  of  the  North  Esk,  before  it  issues  into  the  open  country  at 
the  Carlop  bridge,  skirting  its  base  behind,  above  Fairly-hope ;  and 
a  short  way  up  this  hinder  part  of  the  hill  are  the  foundations  of  some 
buildings,  called  in  old  writings  the  Back  'Spital,  sheltered  from  the 
north  by  the  Peat-rig,  about  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  the 
Doit-burn  and  that  of  Fairlie-hope.  On  the  south  side  or  front  of  the 
Jiill  above  the  turnpike  road,  is,  on  the  edge  of  it,  the  inn  of  New- 
House,  and  on  an  eminence  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  north- 
ward, the  farmstead  of  Friarslovan.  Still  farther  north,  and  from  the 
high  way,  is  the  old  building  called  the  Fore  'Spital,  between  and 
the  Easter-hill,  with  some  venerable  trees  about  its  walled  in  gar- 
den and  it,  occupying,  with  its  offices,  the  hollow  between  the  two 
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mountains,  and  on  the  brink  of  the 'Spital  burn,  produced  by  them. 
The  principal  house  has  been  modernized  within  these  80  years; 
but  one  of  the  offices,  formerly  the  vaulted  ground-floor  of  a  tower, 
is  still  covered  with  the  arched  stone  roof,  under  the  thatch,  and  lias 
all  the  marks  of  great  antiquity.  More  than  two  thirds  up  both  the 
Easter,  and  Wester-hill,  are  calcareous  springs.  In  the  angle  be- 
low the  house,  formed  by  the  'Spital,  and  the  Monks'-burn,  the 
latter  bounding  the  Easter-hill  on  the  east,  is  a  fertile  piece  of 
ground  called  the  Glebe  Croft.  Exactly  opposite,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  burn  rises  the  Monks'-rig;  and  an  old  deserted  way  worn 
track,  called  the  Monks'-road,  pointing  along  it  to  Queens-ferry  and 
Edinburgh,  with  its  fount  stone  on  its  brow,  is  conspicuously  In 
view.  It  commands  all  the  south  country ;  and  the  ornamented  top 
of  its  cross  formerly  erected  on  the  edge  of  the  fount  stone,  is  still 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  rig.  Tweed's  Cross,  as  described  by  our 
author,  at  the  source  of  the  Tweed  near  the  borders  of  Annandale, 
seems  to  have  been  an  erection  of  the  same  kind,  with  this,  and  those 
elsewhere ;  particularly,  with  one  on  a  spot  called  the  cross-swerd* 
in  a  hollow,  about  a  mile  northeast  from  it,  between  other  two  of 
the  Penlland  hills  called  the  Scald  Law,  and  the  west  shoulder  of 
the  Black-hill  of  East-side;  and  with  another  at  Mannor,  as  noticed 
afterward  in  the  acceunt  of  its  water.  At  the  foot  of  the  Monks'- 
burn,  where  it  joins  the  Esk,  is  a  holm  called  the  Monks'-haugh. 
From  these,  and  other  evidences,  as  formerly  mentioned,  Nev,r- 
Hall  appears  once  to  have  been  a  religious  house  belonging  to  the 
wealthy  order  of  the  Cistertians,  and  to  have  held  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding district;  and  the  lands  of  the  'Spitals  seem  to  havebeea 
hospital  lands,  endowed  for  sustaining  the  hospitals  under  the  care 
and  management  of  the  religious  foundation  of  New-Hall.  Be- 
sides being  a  receptacle  for  the  sick  and  the  superannuated,  the 
'Spitals  were  probably  each  a  hospitium  or  inn,  and  with  the  road, 
and  its  fonts,  and  crosses,  which  also  served  as  land  marks,  an  ac« 
commodation  for  travellers  passing  from  one  monastery  to  another, 
the  Back  'Spital  suiting  such  as  went  by  the  north  side  of  the 
hills.  In  confirmation  of  this,  the  weary  and  benighted  traveller, 
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Next,  down  this  water,  is  the  Snab  house*,  and  the 
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is  still  considered  as  having  a  right  from  use  and  wont,  to  shelter 
and  protection,  at  the  Fore  'Spital,  and  one  of  the  out  houses  with 
some  straw  is  generally  allotted  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  re- 
markable, that  there  should  yet  be  an  inn  upon  these  lands  still 
called  the  New  House,  though  now  a  very  old  one  ;  this  name  at 
first  having  been  given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  'Spitals,  in  place 
Of  which  it  had  been  built.  As  anciently,  and  in  the  time  of  Mr 
Forbes,  the  lands  are  again  united  to  those  of  New  Hall. 

*  Following  the  course  of  the  Nofth  Esk,  below  "  the  scroggy 
braes  "  mentioned  by  our  author,  a  rill  enters  its  glen  from  the 
south,  across  which  lie  two  veins  of  iron  stone.  Farther  down  is 
the  Millers  How  ;  and  still  lower  Habbies  How,  with  its  birches, 
little  noisy  lin,  bathing  pool,  and  green,  as  described  and  ce- 
lebrated by  Ramsay,  and  Habbies  House,  in  ruins,  on  the  top  of 
the  north  bank  in  its  neighbourhood.  Below  Habbie's  House,  on 
the  same  side,  is  the  romantic  point,  looking  up  to  it  and  the  How, 
containing  the  vestiges  of  Marys  Dower,  with  the  lime  quarry 
near  it.  Here  the  woody  glen  becomes  wild,  and  narrow  anil  pre- 
cipitous, till  it  comes  to  New- Hall  House,  with  the  Washing  Green^ 
or  "  Flowery  Howm,"  likewise  introduced  into  The  Gentle  Shep* 
herd,  behind,  in  the  haugh  below,  between  it  and  the  "  Snab  House, 
and  Carlop  Coal,"  mentioned  in  the  text,  beyond  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  glen.  New- Hall  House,  as  in  the  pastoral,  was  characterised 
by  its  tapestries,  pavilions,  gardens,  and  avenues,  in  our  author's, 
and  Mr  Forbes's  time.  Next,  the  Craigy  Bield,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  stream  presents  itself,  near  the  opening  into  the  valley  of  the 
Harbour  Craig,  where  Roger's  farm  marches  with  that  of  Symon, 
his  friend  Patie's  guardian.  Under  this  Bield,  to  which  Ramsay 
evidently  refers,  the  two  young  shepherds  are  naturally  supposed 
to  have  met  at  the  common  boundary  of  their  pastoral  farms,  and 
accordingly  the  Comedy  begins  with  the  description  of  it.  In  the 
dialogue  which  follows,  the  Harbour  Craig  at  the  head  of  the  val- 
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Carlop  Coal,  over  against  New-Hall,  and  a  little  far- 
ther east  the  Earl  of  March  his  Coal  houses*. 


NOTES. 

ley,  from  the  other  side,  entering  immediately  below  it,  is  likewise 
obviously  taken  advantage  of,  and  alluded  to. 
*  South  from  the  Harbour-Craig,  also  on  the  lands  of  Carlops, 
are  the  remains  of  what  Dr  Pennecuik  in  the  text  calls,  it  would 
appear  from  that  part  of  the  estate  having  once  belonged  to  him, 
"  the  Earl  of  March  his  Coal-houses ;"  others  more  conveniently 
situated  for  the  field  of  coal  having  been  built  since,  farther  south. 
Between  the  Coal,  and  the  Carlop-hill  westward,  is  an  extensive 
body  of  lime-stone,  which  is  likewise  worked  for  the  use  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  strata  has  been  used  as  marble,  and  has  pro- 
duced the  beautiful  facings  for  chimney  pieces  already  mentioned. 
Beyond  the  field  of  coal,  is  a  bed  of  excellent  free-stone  for  build- 
ings ;  and,  on  this  side  of  it,  another,  near  the  "  Snab-house,"  on 
the  Carlop-burn,  twenty  feet  deep,  forming  a  part  of  its  south 
bank,  that  crumbles  into  a  fine  powder  as  white  as  chalk,  on  which 
nothing  will  grow,  called  the  Sandy  Brae.  The  sand  is  trans- 
ported many  miles  for  strewing  over  stone  floors,  and  other  pur- 
poses, At  right  angles  to  the  valley  of  the  Harbour  Craig,  which 
they  enter,  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  Esk,  other  three  glens,  with 
their  streams,  the  Carlop-Burn,  the  Coal  or  Harbour-Craig- 
Burn,  and  the  Back-Burn,  lie  within  the  reach  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
south-east  from  New-Hall  House.  The  Coal-Burn,  after  running 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  under  ground,  joins  the  Back-Burn  at 
the  Harbour  Craig,  like  a  ruinous  pillared  tower,  rising  aloft  at  the 
meeting  of  their  glens.  Its  gray  front  is  crowded  with  names,  ini- 
tials, and  dates,  many  of  them  illegible,  but,  among  others,  the 
name  J.  Giflfard,  and  the  years  1662  and  1666,  are  very  conspicu- 
ous. It  is  said,  as  a  harbour  and  rallying  point,  to  have  been  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Covenanters,  both  before  and  after  the  battle 
of  Bullion  Green  on  the  Pentland  hills. 

"  Harbour- Craig. — A  curious  rock,  projecting  from  the  bank  of 
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And  last  of  all,  upon  the  Tweeddale  side,  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  Lothian  March,  is  the  Harlaw  Mm  *,  upon 


NOTES. 

a  deep  glen  :  Its  front  is  perpendicular,  and  about  2.5  feet  high 
from  its  base,"  besides  the  height  of  the  bank  from  which  it  rises, 
which  is  about  30  feet.  "  On  its  face  are  cat  several  initials  with 
dates;  some  of  which  are  so  early  as  1612,  and  many  fallen  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  ravages  of  time.  The  remote,  and  exalted  situation 
of  this  natural  production,  induced  many  of  the  Presbyterian  zea- 
lots, during  the  persecution,  to  make  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a  se- 
cure retreat,  but  as  an  eligible  rostrum  for  oral  exhortations  to 
their  partisans,  before  the  battle  of  Rullion  Green,  28th  Novem- 
ber 1666 ;  most  of  the  dates  being  previous  to  that  period.  Armst. 
Parish  of  Linton."  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Harbour 
Craig,  stretching  east,  is  the  Harlaw  Muir  farm,  and,  north  from 
the  rock,  stands  its  farmstead,  above  that  lower  peninsular  part  of 
it,  between  the  moor  and  the  Esk,  called  the  Steel. 

*  In  Dr  Pennecuik's,  and  Mr  Forbes's  time,  not  only  the  farm- 
stead, and  the  Steel  as  at  present,  but  the  moo?  also,  made  a  part 
of  the  lands  of  New-Hall,  and  the  farmstead,  as  indeed  the  poem 
itself  proves,  is  said  to  have  been  pitched  upon  by  Ramsay  for  the 
residence  of  Symon,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  hero  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Sir  William  Worthy.  On  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  called  the 
fairies'  den,  on  the  north  side  of  New-Hall  House,  over  two  vaults, 
is  the  remain  of  a  round  tower  that  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
building.  Before  the  most  of  it  was  taken  down  about  20  years 
ago,  it  was  of  a  considerable  elevation,  and  formed  a  conspicuous 
object  when  it  was  bare  of  trees  up  the  ravine  from  the  farmstead. 
In  allusion,  it  would  appear,  to  this  circumstance,  while  in  Symon's 
house,  and  before  he  makes  himself  known,  in  answer  to  this  faith- 
ful shepherd's  hospitable  offer  of  refreshment,  Sir  William^  Act  3, 
Sc.  2,  replies, 

"  Sir  Will.  Delay  a  while  your  hospitable  care  ; 
I'd  rather  enjoy  this  evening  calm  and  fairj 
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Around  yon  ruined  tower,  to  fetch  a  walk 

With  you  kind  friend,  to  have  some  private  talk." 

The  situation  of  the  farmstead,  in  sight  of  New- Hall  House,  like- 
wise coincides  with  the  concluding  lines  of  the  soliloquy  which  oc- 
cupies the  whole  preceding  scene.  After  examining  the  place, 
and  lamenting  the  ruinous  condition  in  which  he  found  the  house, 
offices,  and  gardens,  the  sight  of  Symon's  dwelling,  and  the  "gam- 
boling "  on  the  green,  gives  a  check  to  Sir  William's  reflexions, 
and  produces  a  determination  to  partake  in  the  festivity  of  his  so- 
cial tenants.  Says  he  to  himself, 

"  Now  towards  good  Symon's  house  I'll  bend  my  way, 
And  see  what  makes  yon  gamboling  to-day, 
All  on  the  green,  in  a  fair  wanton  ring, 
My  youthfu'  tenants  gaily  dance  and  sing" 

The  species  of  fuel  which  the  Harlaw-Muir  supplies,  which  is 
indeed  peculiar  to  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  division  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  and  which  is  almost  exclusively  made  use  of  by  the 
hinds  and  shepherds  of  this  district  of  the  valley  of  Mid-Lothian, 
is  likewise  characteristically  specified,  in  the  description  of  the  in- 
side of  Symon's  House,  in  the  succeeding  scene,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Sir  William  from  New-Hall  House. 

ACT  III.     SCENES. 

Prologue. 

"  It's  Symon's  house,  please  to  step  in, 

And  vissy't  round  and  round ; 
There's  nought  superfluous  to  gi'e  pain, 

Or  costly  to  be  found  ; 
Yet  a'  is  clean ;  a  clear  peat  ingle 

Glances  amidst  the  floor ; 
The  green- horn  spoons,  beech  luggies  mingle 

On  skelfs  foregainst  the  door. 
K 
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the  woody  rocks  whereof  grow  the  Virga  Aurea  *,  and 
over  against  it  at  the  foot  of  Mucks  burn  f  on  the  Lo- 


NOTES. 

While  the  young  brood  sport  on  the  green, 

The  auld  anes  think  it  best, 
Wi'  the  brown  cow  to  clear  their  een, 

Snuff,  crack,  and  tak  their  rest." 

*  Solidago  Virga-aurea,  Linn.  Golden  rod,  or  Woundwort. 

f  The  Monks'  burn  is  spelt  in  the  text  as  it  is  usually  con- 
tracted in  the  pronunciation  by  the  peasantry  of  the  district.  Its 
source,  as  already  mentioned,  is,  between  the  Easter-hill  of 'Spital, 
and  the  Monks'  rig  on  the  east.  After  a  succession  of  wild  rocky 
falls,  passing  the  nether  Dod-rig  and  the  Glebe  Croft  on  the  west, 
dashing  over  a  rock,  and  receiving  the  'Spital  burn,  it  crosses  the 
highway  under  a  bridge,  at  the  distance  of  nine  Scots  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  hence  there  has  been  named  the  Nine-mile-burn. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  down,  on  the  east  side  of  it,  is  a 
very  strong  chalybeate  spring  ;  and  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance 
lower  it  makes  three  very  beautiful  falls,  the  first  over  a  deep 
stratum  of  bluish  hard  freestone  rock,  called  the  Linsof  the  Monks' 
burn,  before  it  passes  the  west  side  of  the  houses  at  the  head  of 
the  Monks'  haugh,  and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  North  Esk 
opposite  to  a  howm  or  plain  between  and  the  Steel,  both  on  the 
other  south  side  of  that  stream. 

This  group  of  houses,  a  farmstead  and  cottages,  now  become 
ruinous  was,  it  is  said,  chosen  by  Ramsay  for  Claud's  Onstead,  and 
the  habitation  of  the  two  rural  beauties  Peggy  and  Jenny.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Esk,  between  and  Symon's  house  beyond  the 
Steel,  is  the  loan  Symon  "  cam  o'er, "  to  communicate  to  Glaud 
the  glad  tidings  of  Sir  William's  arrival,  and  on  which  howm  or 
plain  near  the  Onstead,  Patie  and  Peggy  met,  behind  a  tree,  &9 
described  in  the  Prologue  to  Act  2.  Scene  4.  of  the  Comedy. 
On  the  west,  too,  over  the  Monks'  burn,  is  \heBroomy  Kn&tx>,  be- 
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hind  Peggy's  place  of  abode,  where,  as  described  in  the  Prologue 
to  Act.  4.  Scene  2. 

"  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  tenderly  inspir'd* 
Walkt  through  the  broom,  wi'  Roger  ever  leel, 
To  meet,  to  comfort  Meg,  and  tak  fareweel." 

The  remains  of  these  houses  exactly  agree  with  the  description  of 
Claud's  Onstead  in  the  Prologue  to  Act  2.  Scene  1.;  and  its  site, 
both  in  relation  to  Symon's  house  over,  and  the  Washing  Green 
up  the  Esk,  as  well  as  of  the  Washing  Green  itself  to  Habbie's 
How,  pointed  out  in  Act  1.  Scene  2.  and  Act  2.  Scene  1.,  perfectly 
Coincides  in  every  particular  with  the  poem. 

From  the  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  Monks'  burn,  the  Monks' 
haugh  extends  a  considerable  way  down  the  north  side  of  the  Esk, 
the  glen  of  which  from  thence  makes  a  sweep  round  three  sides  of 
the  Marfield  Loch  ;  passes  the  Marfield  Freestone  Quarry,  out  of 
which  the  church  at  Peebles  and  the  house  of  Pennecuik  were 
built ;  and,  before  it  arrives  at  a  hollow  between  the  Marfield  farm- 
stead and  a  rock  called  the  Cow  Craig,  Mid-Lothian  receives  both 
its  banks.  On  the  Marfield  side  of  the  hollow  is  another  freestone 
rock  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  besides  a  field  of  coal  that  reaches 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  westward,  towards  Carlops,  between  the 
North  Esk  and  the  Pentland  hills. 

At  Esk-head,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Easter  Cairn-hill,  or 
Harper-rig  ;  and  near  the  source  of  the  Monks'  burn,  to  the  east, 
is  the  Scald-law,  the  bards  or  poets'  hill,  the  Scottish  Parnassus. 

Except  the  garden  and  family  parks  about  New-Hall  House ;  the 
garden  and  an  enclosure  at  the  Fore  'Spital ;  and  the  same  at  Car- 
lops;  the  whole  of  this  truly  Arcadian  district,  till  within  these 
sixty  years,  was  open  pasture,  with,  only  sometimes,  a  few  ne- 
glected spots  of  stinted  corn,  and  the  small  crofts,  and  outfields, 
near  the  shepherds'  dwellings. 
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NOTES. 

PLANTS  on  and  about  HABBIE'S  How,  in 
"  Where  a'  the  sweets  o*  spring  and  simmer  grow," 

besides  birches,  elms,  ashes,  poplars,  rowans,  &c. 

The  Latin  and  English  names  are  given  according  to  the  im- 
proved nomenclature  of  Dr  Smith,  in  his  Flora  Britannica. 

(Spiraea  ulmaria,  Queen  of  the  Meadow.) 

Aspidium  oreoploris,      Heath  shield  fern. 

( Valeriana  officinalis,      Great  wild  valerian.) 
( 1 )  Carduus  keterophyllus,    Melancholy  thistle. 

'Lonicerapericlymenum,  Woodbine,  or  honey -suckle* 

(Corylus  avellana,          Hazle.) 

Prunus  spinosa,  Sloe. 

Hedera  helix,  Ivy. 

Angelica  sylvestris.        Wild  angelica. 
(3)  Pinguicula  vulgaris,       Butterwort,  or  Yorkshire  sanicle. 

Agrostis  vulgaris,  Bent  grass. 

(Holcus  avenaceus,        Oat-like  soft  grass.) 
(1)  Equisetum  hyemale,       Shave  grass.    (Its  epidermis  has  been 

found  by  Mr  Davy  to  contain  much 
siliceous  earth.) 

Prunus  padus.  Bird  cherry. 

(3)  Hypericum  humifusum,  Trailing  St  John's  wort. 

(On  the  haugh  of  the  Upper,  or  Miller's  How.) 

Scandix  odorata,  Myrrh. 

Also  the  Geum  rivale  (Dr  Smith's  favourite  plant,  who  is  Pre- 
sident of  the  Linnaean  Society),  Vaccinium  uliginosttm,  Hypnum 
comnwtatum,  Hypnum  Jluitans,  the  rare  Hypnum 
&c.  &c. 

PLANTS  about  the  Esk  at  MARY'S  BOWER. 
Valeriana  officinalis,         Great  wild  valerian. 
(3)  Parnassia  palustris,         Grass  of  Parnassus. 
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Lychnis  Jlos  cuculi,  Ragged  robin. 

Lonicera  periclymenum,  Woodbine,  or  honeysuckle. 

Orchis  maculata,  Spotted  palmate  orchis. 

Arundo  colorata,  Canary  reed-grass. 

Stachys  palustris,  Marsh  woundwort,  clown's  all-heal. 

Salix  acuminata,  Long  leaved  sallow. 

Epilobium  hirsutum,          Codlings  and  cream. 
Carduus  palustris,  Marsh  thistle. 

Stellaria  graminea,  Lesser  stitch  wort. 

( 1 )  Pyrola  minor,  Lesser  winter  green. 

Rosa  villosa,  Apple  rose. 

Briza  media,  Quacking  grass,  &c.  &c. 

PLANTS  on,  and  about  the  WASHING  GBEEN. 
Besides  most  of  those  already  enumerated  in  pages  60,  and  61, 
are  the 

Equisetum  sylvaticum,     Branched  wood  horse-tail. 
Oxalis  acetosella,  Wood  sorrel. 

Spiraea  ulmaria,  Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

Campanula  rotundifolia.   Round  leaved  bell-flower. 
Fragaria  vesca.  Strawberry. 

(3)  Hieracium  paludosum,      Succory  leaved  hawk-weed,  &c.  &c. 

PLANTS  about  NEW-HALL  HOUSE. 

Artemisia  vulgaris,  Mugwort.     Grows  near  the  houser 

Chaerophyllum  sylvestre,  Wild  chervil.     Ditto. 
(3)  Scandix  odorata,  Sweet  cicely,  or  myrrh.     Ditto. 

Trifolium  medium,  Zigzag  trefoil. 

Euphrasis  officinalis,         Eye-bright. 

Linum  catharticum.  Purging  flax. 
(3)  Gentiana  campestris,  Field  gentian. 
(2)  Satyrium  viride,  Frog  satyrion. 

Agrimonia  eupatoria,      Agrimony.     Among  tvfiins,  &c 

Digitalis  pyrpurea,          Fo?c  glove.    Ditto. 
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Teucrium  scorodonia,  Wood  sage.     Among  tuhins,  &c. 

Carex  binerois,  Green-ribbed  carex.     Ditto. 

Salix  acquatica,  Water  sallow.     Very  like 

Salix  aurita  ;  but  different  from  it.     Ditto. 

•Polygala  vulgaris,  Milk  wort.     Among  'whins,  &c. 

Blechnum  boreale,  Rough  spleen  wort.     Ditto. 

Airajlcxuosa,  Waved  mountain  hair-grass.     Do. 

Stellaria  graminea,  Lesser  stitch  wort.     Ditto. 

Scabiosa  succisa,  Devil's-bit  scabious.     Ditto. 

(3)  Rubus  id  feus,  Rasp-berry.     Ditto. 

Juncus  articulatus,  Jointed  rush. 

Aira  ctepitosa,  Turfy  hair-gviss,  &c.  &c. 

PLANTS  on,  and  about  the  CRAIGY  BIELD. 

The  CRAIGY  BIELD  is  finely  fringed  with  the  Vlex  Europ&usA 
or  Furze  ;  Erica  vulgaris,  Heath  ;  Erica  cinerea,  Bell  heather  ;  As- 
yidiumjilixj&inina,  Female  shield  fern  :  and  overhung  by  the  Po- 
ptilus  tretnula,  or  Aspen  tree  ;  Prunus  padus,  the  Bird  cherry  ;  and 
the  Betula  alba,  or  Birch,  &c. 

Amongst  others,  around  it,  are  to  be  found, 

Holcus  mollis,  Meadow  soft  grass.  « 

Chrysosplenium  oppositifol'nim,  Golden  saxifrage. 

Aspidium  dilatatum,  Great  crested  shield-fern, 

Salix  alba,  Common  white  willow. 

Silene  injlata,  Bladder  Campion. 

(2)  Epilobium  angustifolium,  French  willow. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Lady's  mantle. 
Geranium  sylvaticum,  Wood  crane's  bill. 

Juncus  sylvaticus,  Wood  rush. 

Geum  rivale,  Water  avens,  &c.  &c. 

PLANTS  about  GLAUD'S  ONSTEAD. 
Galeopsis  tetrahit,  Hemp-nettle,  on  the  house-tops, 
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Galium  saxatile,          Smooth  heath  bed-straw,  near  the  houses. 

Bessus  aurea,  on  rocks. 

Lichen  hispidus,  on  ditto* 

Vaccinium  myrtillusy    Blaeberry,  or  bilberry. 

Boletus  gregarius,  about  the  ixoods. 

Pteris  aquilina,  Brakes,  ditto. 

Hyperichum^afcArwWjUpright  St  John's  wort,  ditto. 

Jlhinanth us  cristagalli, Yellow  rattle,  ditto. 

Achillea  ptarmica,        Sneeze- wort  yarrow,  ditto* 
.In  the  'woods  about,  and  below  the  Monks'  Haugh, 

Betula  alnuSf  Alder,  or  aller. 

Salix  pentandra,  Sweet  Willow. 

Juniperus  communis,    Juniper. 

(2)  Phallus  impudicus,  very  fetid  in  txet  summer*. 

(2)  Agaricus  deliciosus, 

•  integer, 

Jascicularis, 

Triglochiu  palustre,      Marsh  arrow-grass,  on  the  open  lanks. 

Pedjcularis  palustris,     Marsh  louse-wort,  on  ditto. 

About  the  Lins  of  the  Monks 'burn* 
Corylus  avellana.          Hazel-nut  tree. 
Aspidjumji/zj,  mas.      Male  fern. 

—      ; fcemina,Female  fern. 

Lotus  corniculatus,         Bird's-foot  trefoil. 
Lathyrus  pratensis,        Meadow  vetchling. 
Hypnum  schreberi,  on  moist  rocks  ;  Hypnum  trichomanoides ; 
Brium  pseudo-triyuetrum  ;  and  a  fine  variety  of  Dicranum  jlexuo- 
sum,  &c.  &c. 

PLANTS  on  and  about  MARFIELD. 

On  the  Farm. 
(  3 )  Avena  strigosa,  Black  or  gray  oat ; 

The  kind  cultivated  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  the  Islands,  • 
Melica  ccerulea.  Purple  melic-grass. 
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Juncus  campestrls,  var.  £. 

Eriophorum  vaginatum,      Hare's-tail  rusb. 

angustifolium,  Common  narrow  cotton-rush. 

(  1 } polystachion,    Broad-leaved  cotton-rush. 

Polypodium  vulgare,          Common  polypody. 

(1)  Vaccinium  oxycoccos,          Cran-berry. 
Lichen  rangt/erinus,  Rein-deer  lichen. 

This  is  the  food  of  the  rein-deer  in  Lapland. 
Scirpus  caspitosus,  Scaly-stalked  club-rush. 

Erica  fculgaris>  Common  heath. 

.        cinerea,  Bell-heather,  or  fine-leared  heath. 

.     tetraliX)  Rinze-heather,  or  cross -leaved  heath. 

Tormentilla  officinalis,        Tormentil,  or  Septfoil. 
Sphagnum  latifolium,         Bog-moss. 
Carex  vesicaria,  Short-spiked  bladder  carex. 

(3)  Narthecium  ossifragum,     Lancashire  asphodel. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  Black-berried  heath. 

Holcus  lanatuSy  Meadow  soft -grass  ; 

There  is  much  hay  made  of  this  in  meadows. 
I  Jolcus  avenaceus,  Oat-like  soft-grass  ; 

This  is  cultivated  for  fodder  in  Sweden, 
Glechoma  kederacea,          Ground  ivy. 
Viola  tricolor.  Wild  pansy. 
luteay  Yellow  mountain  pansy,  &c.  &c. 

About  the  LOCH. 

Comarum  palustre,  Marsh  cinquefoil. 

Achillea  millefolia,    var. 

rubra,  Yarrow,  or  milfoil. 

Epilobium  palustre,  Round-stalked  marsh  willow-herb. 

Galium  pahistre,  White  water  bed-straw. 

Ranunculus  Jlammula,       Lesser  spearwort. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  form  a  ready,  and  sudden  vomit. 

(2)  Viola  palustris,  Marsh  violet. 
Hieracium  pilosella,  Mouse-ear  hawk-weed. 
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Myriophyllum  spicatum,     Spiked  water-milfoil. 
Juncus  bufonius,  Toad  rush. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,       Buck-bean,  or  bog-bean. 
Bunium^?e.rMosum,  Earth-nut,  or  ar-nut.  On  the  banks. 

(2)  Gnaphalium  rectum,  Upright  wood  cud-weed.     Do. 

Pinus  rubra,  Scots  fir  or  pine.     Ditto,  self-sown, 

rising,  from  the  dry  gravelly  soil,  through  the  green  sward, 
in  great  numbers,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  WOOD. 
(2)  Agaricus  delidosus. 

(2)  Phallus  impudicus.     In  'wet  summers,  in  the  fir-wood  very  fetid.. 
Agaricus  integer, 

i      Jascicularis, 

Juniperus  communis,  Common  Juniper  bush. 

Salix  pentandra,  Sweet  willow. 

Triglochin  palustre,  Marsh  arrow-grass.      On  the  banks 

of  the  Esk. 

Pedicularis  palustris,  Marsh  louse  ^wort.  On  ditto.  &c.  &C. 
Also — oaks — elms — plains — ashes — mountain  ashes — birches— 
liazlcs — willows — geens — alders — bird  cherries — thorns,  £c.  &c. 
among  the  pines — firs — and  larches. 

We  have  been  more  particular  in  describing  the  environs  of  that 
part  of  this  celebrated  classic  stream  connected  with  Tweeddale, 
as  being  the  most  interesting  division  of  the  county,  and  contain- 
ing all  its  valuable  fossils,  except  slate.  Its  banks  have  been  called 
the  favourite  resort  of  the  muses,  and  its  vicinity  "  the  Tempe  of 
Scotland."  Its  proprietors,  scenery,  and  shepherds,  were  the  de- 
light and  study  of  its  Scottish  Theocritus,  Ramsay.  On  it  is  like- 
wise situated  the  place  whence  our  author,  an  older,  though  con- 
temporary poet,  took  his  designation ;  and  which  assisted  in  pro- 
ducing that  beautiful  Pastoral  Comedy,  the  Plot  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  furnished.  See  the  prefixed  Memoirs ;  and  farther 
#s  to  this  District,  and  the  Plot  and  Scenary  of  that  poem,  the 
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thian  side,  I  found  the  Filicula  Montana,  florida,  perele- 
gans;  seu  Adianthum  Album,  floridum  Rail*;  which 
I  shewed  to  Mr  Sutherland  f,  and  Dr  Prestoun  }.  I 


NOTES. 

Slat.  Ape.  ofScotl.  Vol.  17th,  Append.  ;—Edinb.  Mag.  1801-2  &  3 ; 
— Scots  Mag.  June,  July,  August,  1 802  ; — and  the  Scenary  Edi- 
tion of  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  with  Views  and  Descriptions. 

*  Pteris  Crispa,  Linn.  Stone  Fern. 

f  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Balfuur,  in  Essays  on 
the  Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy  of  the  Hebrides,  by  Dr 
Walker,  late  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  are  the  following  particulars. 

"  Sir  Andrew  Balfour  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Michael  Bal- 
four  of  Dennailn,  in  Fifeshire,  and  was  born  at  that  place,  on  the 
18th  of  January  1630.  After  studying  at  the  university  of  St.  An- 
ilrews,  he  went  to  London  to  study  the  practice  of  physic,  about 
the  year  1650;  thence  to  Blois,  in  France;  thence  to  Paris; 
and,  after  making  a  tour  through  France,  came  back  to  England ; 
whence  he  returned  to  Caen  in  France,  where  he  first  obtained  the 
degree  of  Bachelor,  and  then  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  on  20th  Sep- 
tember 1661,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age.  After  this  he  came  over 
to  London  ;  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  governor  to  the  young 
Earl  of  Rochester,  with  whom,  after  travelling  four  years  on  the 
continent,  he  returned  from  Italy  in  the  year  1667.  After  hav- 
ing spent  fifteen  years  in  scientific  travels,  he  returned  home  to 
St.  Andrews,  loaded  with  foreign  curiosities ;  but  his  merit  soon 
drew  him,  in  the  year  1670,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  immediately 
came  into  the  greatest  practice. 

"  Adjoining  to  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Balfour  had  a  small 
botanic  garden,  in  which  he  raised  many  plants  then  first  intro- 
duced into  Scotland.  With  these,  and  a  large  collection  made  by 
his  pupil  Patrick  Murray,  Baron  of  Livingstone,  at  that  place,  and 
left  to  him  at  his  death,  he  had  the  merit  of  laying  the  foundatioa 
of  a  Publjc  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
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found  it  since,  on  a  wall  of  my  Lord  Torphichen's 
House,  in  Mid-Calder. 


NOTES. 

"  The  necessary  expences  of  this  new  institution,"  says  Df 
Walker,  "  were  at  first  defrayed  by  Dr  Balfour,  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
bald,  and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  But  at  length  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  allotted  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  College  Church, 
for  a  Public  Garden,  and  appointed  a  salary  for  its  support  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  university.  Dr  Baltbur  selected  Mr  James 
Sutherland  to  be  the  intendant  of  this  new  garden ;  which  soon  be- 
came considerable,  by  means  of  the  Doctor's  foreign  correspond- 
ence. Plants  and  seeds  were  sent  to  it  from  Morrison,  at  Oxford; 
Marchant,  at  Paris ;  Herman,  at  Leyden ;  Watts,  at  London ; 
and  Spotiswood,  at  Tangier,  from  whom  many  new  African 
"plants  were  received  which  flourished  in  this  country.  Suther- 
land published  his  Hortus  Edinburgensis  in  the  year  1684;  a  book 
I  have  some  respect  for,  as  it  was  the  first  on  botany  I  ever  per- 
used, when  ten  years  old,  containing  a  catalogue  both  considerable 
and  accurate  for  that  period.  Mr  Sutherland  was  not  only  a  con- 
siderable botanist  for  the  times  he  lived  in,  but  remarkable  for  his 
skill  in  antiquities.  His  ancient  medals  still  continue  to  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  collection  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates." 
— "  The  best  advances  in  botany,  made  in  Scotland,  are  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  industry  of  Mr  James  Sutherland,  the. 
present  worthy  overseer  of  the  Royal  and  Physic  Gardens  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  whose  happy  labours,  and  settlement  in  that  city,  are 
justly  registered  among  the  many  and  great  benefits  for  which  she 
will  ever  be  indebted  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Andrew  Balfour."  Bi- 
shop Nicolsons  Scot.  Hist.  Libr.  p.  32.  After  Sir  Andrew  BaU 
four's  death,  of  the  gout  and  other  complaints,  anno  1694,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  his  library  of  about  3000  volumes  be- 
sides manuscripts  was  sold,  and  his  valuable  museum  was  deposited 
in  the  College  of  Edinburgh. 

J  Both  Mr  James  Sutherland,  and  Dr  Prestoun,  are  mentioned. 
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Half  a  mile  below  the  Harlamuir,  near  Acliincortlif 
is  the  march  betwixt  Lothian  and  Tweeddale  *  ;  and  so 
Nor-Esk,  leaving  this  Sheriffdom,  waters  Mid-Lothian 
on  both  sides,  till  it  joins  with  South- Esk,  and  both 
empty  themselves  in  the  sea  at  Mussdburgh.  And 
now  we  come  to  Lyne. 

OF  THE  LYNE. 

Its  Tributary  Streams,  in  their  order  downward,  are, 
the  Cairn-burn,  West-water,  Dead-burn,  and  Medwan, 
or  Tarth. 


NOTES. 

in  his  works,  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  M.  D. ;  whose  descriptions  by 
royal  command  of  the  Shires  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  and  of  Linlith- 
gow  and  Stirling,  published  in  1710,  seem  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  of  Tweeddale  by  Dr  Pennecuik,  and  Mr  Forbes,  printed  in 
1715.  Dr  Preston  gave  Lectures  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
upon  officinal  plants,  before  the  Botanic  Garden  was  begun  ;  and 
was  contemporary  with  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
and  Dr  Pennecuik. 

*  The  North  Esk  from  Esk-head  to  near  Achincorth,  a  length  of 
about  five  English  miles,  washes  the  Cock-rig,  the  Peat-rig,  the 
'Spital-hills,  the  hills  and  lands  of  Carlops,  and  the  lands  of  New- 
Hall,  all,  since  1782,  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor,  Robert 
Brown  of  New-Hall  Esquire,  Advocate,  A.  M.,  and  forming  one 
compact  estate.  Thence,  in  a  course  of  about  other  five  English 
miles,  after  passing  "  the  March,"  with  Mid-Lothian  on  both  sides 
of  it,  this  stream  waters  the  lands  of  Achincorth,  Brunstoune,  and 
Pennecuik,  all  the  property  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.,  M.  P.  for 
the  Shire  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  they  have  lately  been  very  much 
improved. 
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THE  water  of  LYNE  hath  its  spring  near  the  Cald- 
stane  Slap*,  at  the  foot  of  Easter  Cairn-hill^,  and 


NOTES. 

*  "  Cauldstane  Slap,  or  rather  Slack,  is  a  much  frequented  pass, 
through  which  the  periodical  droves  of  black  cattle  are  transported 
into  England."  Armstrong  p.  58.  Parish  of  Lint  on. 

The  south-western  division  of  the  Pentland  hills,  from  the 
North  Esk  at  Carlops  to  the  Lyne  where  they  terminate  near  Lin- 
ton,  is  in  Peebles-shire.  The  Cauld-stane  Slap  is  a  pass,  or  open- 
ing, behind  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Lyne,  from  West-Lothian, 
Stirlingshire,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  into  Tweeddale,  the 
southern  counties,  and  England.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  track 
called  farther  south,  at  Stobo  and  Manor,  the  Thief  Road.  See 
this  Description,  Of  the  Mannor. 

f  "  East  Cairn  hill,  or  Harper  rig  hill,  is  the  largest  of  the  Pent- 
land  hills ;  on  whese  summit,  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  large 
Cairn  ;  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect."  Armst.  p.  57. 
Parish  of  Linton.  On  two  of  the  highest  of  the  Pentland  hills  to 
the  east  of  it  are  likewise,  on  the  summit  of  each  of  them,  an  im- 
mense pyramidal  collection  of  small  stones,  as  well  as  on  the  wester 
Cairn  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cauldstane  Slap,  with  the  pass 
up  the  Lyne  between  them.  These  cairns  seem  to  have  been  col- 
lected  by  the  Britons  or  Picts,  in  consequence  of  their  Druids  hav- 
ing chosen  the  summits  of  these  and  other  mountains,  where  the 
Britons  and  Picts,  and  many  also  to  the  north-west  where  the  Scots 
resided,  for  their  places  of  worship.  Each  of  these  hills  has  a  most 
commanding  prospect  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  they 
are  all  seen,  as  striking  objects,  to  a  vast. distance,  in  almost  every 
direction.  This  was  what  the  Druids  had  chiefly  in  view  in  the 
choice  of  those  sites.  This  choice  accounts  too  for  the  manner 
in  which  such  prodigious,  and,  now,  apparently  otherwise  unac- 
countable, and  useless  piles  of  small  stones  have  been  raised  on 
such  heights,  where  the  materials  must  have  been  carried  from  H 
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runneth  large  ten  miles  through  the  parishes  of  Linloun, 


NOTES. 

distance  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  from  below.  In  this 
way,  however,  they  must  have  increased  imperceptibly,  and  natu- 
rally, to  their  present  bulk,  without  any  sensible  labour  or  exertion. 
At  the  periodical  times  when  the  worship  of  Belus  the  chief  deity 
of  the  Persian  Magi,  and,  from  them,  adored  by  the  Gauls  and 
their  descendants  the  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots,  was  to  take  place, 
every  worshipper  carried  a  stone  along  with  him  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  and  added  it  to  the  cairn.  Their  dimensions  there- 
fore are  in  proportion- .to  the  time  the  spots  have  been  used  as 
places  of  Druidical  worship,  and  the  populousness  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  every  attendant  at  our  churches  was  each  Sunday 
to  carry  a  stone  with  him,  although  of  no  great  size,  and  easily 
transported,  to  be  laid  in  the  church  yard ;  the  number  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  cairns  over  the  country,  even  in  the  course  of  one  cen- 
tury would  show  what  the  most  trifling  efforts  can  accomplish  when 
long  and  regularly  continued  by  a  number  of  hands.  Tinto,  from 
Teinne^/zre,  and  torn  a  hill,  near  the  head  of  the  Clyde  westward,  is 
in  full  view  of  Harper  rig  hill ;  and  the  practice  is  still  continued 
for  those  who  visit  its  summit,  2400  feet  above  the  sea,  to  carry  a 
stone  with  them  to  add  to  its  huge  cairn.  These  hills  were  also 
used  to  kindle  fires  on  for  beacons,  to  alarm  and  call  to  arms ;  as 
well  as  for  the  Druidical  sacrifices. 

Mid-Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  being  a  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  Mseatoe  or  Mid-landers  between  the  pretentures  of  Antoninus 
and  Hadrian,  were  inhabited  by  the  Picts  chiefly,  and  some  Britons. 
The  old  name  of  Easter  Cairn  hill  is  I Jarper -rig-hill ;  having  got  its 
present  appellation  from  the  Druidical  cairn  on  its  summit.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Bards  were  of  the  order  of  the  Druids,  and 
accompanied  their  songs  with  the  harp.  South-east  from  Harper- 
rig,  over  the  vallies  of  the  North  and  South  Esk,  in  the  parish  of 
Eddlestown,  is  Dundroigh  or  the  Druids  hill,  with  a  large  cairn  on 
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Newlands,  and  Lyne  ;  watereth  a  part  of  Siobo  parish 


NOTES. 

its  top,  from  which  is  a  most  extensive  view :  And  southward 
near  Peebles  is  the  hill  called  Melden,  as  is  said  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  that  parish,  "  properly  Meltein,  or  The  Hill  of  Fire, 
from  the  fires  kindled  on  the  top  of  it  anciently,  in  worship  of  the 
sun ;"  on  which  also  is  a  large  cairn  commanding  a  wide  prospect. 
See,  Hills,  pages  47,  48,  50.  There  seems  to  be  little  reason  to 
doubt,  therefore,  that  these  cairns  are  the  remains  of  Druidism, 
The  Lyne  rises  from  the  west  side  of  Harper-rig ;  the  water  of 
Leith  from  the  north  ;  the  water  of  Glencross  from  the  east ;  and 
the  North  Esk  from  its  south-east  side.  The  two  last  are  the  only 
streams  that  pass  through  the  Pentland  range ;  both  of  them  having 
their  sources  on  the  north,  and  their  outlets  on  the  south  side  of  It. 
The  water  of  Glencross,  first  called  the  Kitchen -burn,  running  east- 
ward, washes  the  northern  base  of  the  Scald  hill  in  a  deep  ravine,  be- 
tween the  Harper-rig,  the  Hare-hill,  and  that  singular  mountain. 
It  then  penetrates  the  ridge,  after  gliding  down  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular cleft  of  a  bare  rock  about  thirty  feet  into  a  heap  of  sharp 
stones,  and  gets  the  name  of  Logan  water  ;  about  a  mile  below 
arrives  at  an  old  Mansion,  once  a  royal  hunting  seat,  called  Lo- 
gan House;  passes  the  remains  of  St  Catherine's  chapel  and 
church-yard;  after  a  course  of  other  two  miles,  gets  into  the  open 
country,  wlrere,  at  Glencross,  it  is  called  Glencross  water,  and, 
winding  through  it,  mixes  with  the  North  Esk  at  old  Wood- 
houselee,  above  Roslin.  The  Esk,  descending  south,  by  the  ruins 
of  the  back  'Spital  behind  the  wester  'Spittal  hill,  divides  the 
chain,  between  Paties-hill  and  the  village  of  Carlops,  and,  making  a 
wheel  to  the  left,  with  the  Monks'  burn  eastward,  by  their  rapi- 
dity and  depth  of  channel,  increase  the  number  of  beautiful  groups 
into  which  the  range  is  parted.  Near  the  source  of  the  Esk,  on 
Harper  rig,  are  the  ruins  of  the  lonely  house  called  Esk  Plead,  built 
'by  Mr  Thomson,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  formerly  described,  with  iti 
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and  empties  itself  into  the  river  Tweed  a  little  below 

NOTES. 

enclosures.  The  walls  of  both  the  house  and  its  enclosures  are 
now  completely  encrusted  and  hoary  with  mosses,  and  every  open- 
ing within  them  is  replenished  with  heath.  On  the  summit  is  the 
large  Druidical  cairn  ;  and  that  part  of  the  hill  between  the  cairn 
and  ruins,  through  the  black  mantle  with  which  the  whole  mountain 
is  covered,  is  studded  with  large  light  gray  stones,  and  rocks,  and 
caverns,  reminding  one  of  Ossian's  description  of  the  Druid's  ceil 
in  Teniora,  B.  7-  "  Beneath  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Lona,  near 
his  own  loud  stream  ;  gray  in  his  locks  of  age,  dwells  Clonmal 
king  of  harps."  Whether  Mr  Thomson,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  was 
able  to  raise  the  song,  or  strike  the  string,  as  he  doubtless  could 
the  gray  goose  quill  on  paper,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  the  site  of 
his  retreat,  had  he  been  otherwise  qualified,  in  the  days  of  Ossian, 
might  well  have  entitled  him  to  have  been  consulted,  and  ranked, 
as  a  hermit  of  the  venerable  order  of  the  Druids,  residing  near  his 
consecrated  cairn,  among  "  moss-covered  rocks,  "  at  the  head  of 
"  his  own  loud  stream,"  an  epithet  strictly  applicable  to  the  clear, 
rapid,  noisy,  and  romantic  Esk,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  Scald- 
law,  or  Bard's  hill. 

Immediately  to  the  north-east,  beyond  the  Cock-rig  of  the  'Spi- 
tals,  ascending  from  the  ridge  formed  by  the  united  hills  of  Easter 
'Spital  and  the  Monks'-rig,  rises  this  most  singular  mountain  of  all 
the  Pentland  Range,  called  the  Scald  Hill-  It  has  the  conic  form 
of  a  wedge  contracted  at  the  sharp  entl,  with  one  of  its  flat  sides 
looking  north  west,  toward  the  open  countries  up  the  Almond  and 
the  Forth  to  Stirling,  Ben  Lomond,  and  Ben  Nevis  ;  and  the  other 
at  the  head  of  a  ravine,  formed  by  the  blaek  pointed  hill  of  East- 
side  and  the  Broad  Law,  facing  south  east,  toward  the  vale  of 
the  North  Esk,  that  crosses  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  on  the 
south  east,  and  receives  its  rivulet,  the  Harkin-burn,  at  the  gar- 
den of  Pennecuik  House.  Near  its  base,  eastward,  between. 
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the  bridge  of  Lyne.     Upon  this  water  are  four  bridges, 
and  two  corn  mills  j   of  which  afterwards. 


NOTES. 

and  the  conic  cairned  Black  Hill,  is  the  spot  called  the  Cross- 
S-vcrd,  with  its  font  and  cross  marking  out  an  old  friars'  road  over 
the  hills ;  and  to  the  south  is  the  Font  and  Cross  at  the  side  of  the 
the  Monks'-Road  on  the  Monks'-Rig  between  and  the  'Spital 
House.  Its  side  next  the  ravine  is  all  blotted  or  raotled  over  with 
spots  of  heath  on  a  green  ground  ;  and  both  ascents  are  so  regu- 
lar and  steep,  and  its  rocky  edge  is  .so  sharp,  that,  when  the  top 
is  nearly  gained  from  behind,  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  stop  and 
look  over  it  down  the  ravine  as  he  would  do  with  a  wall  before  him 
on  the  verge  of  an  immense  precipice.  The  summit  is  divided  into 
two  tops,  its  Helicon  and  Cytheron,  one  of  which  is  higher  and 
sharper  than  the  other  ;  and  its  Castalian  fountain,  the  spring  of 
the  Harkin-burn,  issues  from  its  base.  These  tops  appear  over 
the  Monks'-Rig  from  the  front  of  New-Hall  House,  reminding 
the  spectator  of  Ramsay's  muse, 

"  Who  on  her  Pictland  hills  ne'er  tires  ;" 

Epistle  to  SomerviUe  the  poet : 

in  particular  of  his  excellent  parody  of  one  of  Horace's  Odes,  which 
he  begins  thus  ; 

"  Look  up  to  PentlancCs  tow'ring  tops"  &c. : 
and  of  his  Epistle  to   Gay,    apparently  written    at    Pennecuik 
House;  or  when  he  resided  here,  on  the  verge  of  the  'Spiral  hill, 
and  the  fairies'  den,  at  the  junction  of  three  glens  ;  in  which  he 
commences  his  address  with  the  following  lines  : 
"  To  thee  frae  edge  of  Pentland  height, 
Where  fawns  and  fairies  take  delight, 
And  revel  a'  the  live  lang  night 

O'er  glens  and  braes, 
A  bard  that  has  the  second  sight 

Thy  fortune  spaes." 
L 
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Upon  it  stands,  first,  the  herd's-house  called  Hare- 


NOTES. 

From  the  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  the  Scald-hill,  at  the  head  of 
the  ravine,  issues  its  Castalian  spring,  the  source  of  that  clear  rivulet, 
the  Harkin-burn.  Near  the  north  side  of  this  stream,  where  it  opens 
into  the  vallej,  is  an  eminence,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  an  oval 
earthen  rampart,  84  by  67  yards  in  diameter ;  with  a  wide  ditch  on 
each  side,  and  a  number  of  tumuli,  33  yards  each  in  circumference, 
within  its  area.  It  is  named  the  Castle,  from  the  gaelic  words  Co- 
isdeal,  a  castle,  or  Caistal,  a  fort,  or  castle  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
burn,  where  it  unites  with  the  Esk,  is  another  ring  of  defence  of  the 
same  kind,  within  the  plantations  above  Pennecuik  House. 

The  German  Scalds,  originally  from  Iceland,  were  highly  ho- 
noured in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  of  course  in  Scandinavia. 
They  even  "  boasted  a  power  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  dead, 
and  of  dragging  them  in  spite  of  their  teeth  out  of  their  gloomy 
abodes,  by  force  of  certain  songs  which  they  knew  how  to  com- 
pose." Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  Vol.  1 .  c.  7.  "  Rogvald  Earl 
of  the  Orkney  Islands  passed  for  a  very  able  poet ;  he  boasts  him- 
self, in  a  song  of  his  which  is  still  extant,  that  he  knew  how  to  com- 
pose verses  on  all  subjects.  King  Regner  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  poetry,  than  in  war  and  navigation.  Many  of  his 
poems  were  long  preserved  in  the  north,  and  may  be  found  in- 
serted in  the  history  of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  died 
no  less  like  a  poet  than  a  hero."  Ibid.  Vol.  1.  c.  13.  Regner  Lod- 
brog  was  king  of  Denmark.  "  Harold  Harfagre  placed  the  Scalds 
at  his  feasts  above  all  the  other  officers  of  his  court.  The  same 
poets  usually  sung  their  verses  themselves  at  solemn  festivals,  and 
in  great  assemblies,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  or  harp."  Ibid. 

In  full  view  of  the  Scald  Hill,  over  the  valley  of  the  North,  and 
the  highest  part  of  the  South  Esk,  the  nearest  hill  to  the  south 
east,  about  ten  miles  distant,  is  Dundroich,  or  the  Druids'  Hill, 
so  named  by  the  Britons  and  Picts  ;  and,  over  the  hollow  behind 
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$7iaw  ;  and  below  that,  on  the  other  side,  at  the  foot  of 
a  green  hill,  the  old  and  now  ruinous  house  of  Kairn- 


NOTES. 

the  adjoining  hills  of  the  'Spitals,  about  two  miles  distant,  and 
still  more  conspicuously  from  it  on  the  west,  towers  to  a  point 
from  the  same  range  as  the  Scald  or  Bard's-hill,  without  any  ob- 
ject intervening,  Harper  Rig,  the  Harper's  hill,  above  Esk-head. 

This  being  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Meatae,  seems  first  to 
have  been  inhabited  next  Hadrian's  Wall,  principally  by  the 
Britons,  mostly  by  Picts  near  that  of  Antoninus,  and  afterwards  to 
have  been  over-run  by  the  Picts,  with  perhaps  a  few  Scots,  from 
the  north  and  north  west,  as  the  Romans,  the  conquerors  and  de- 
fenders of  the  Britons,  retreated  southwards,  before  they  abandoned 
the  island.  The  Druids,  and  the  Bards,  a  part  of  the  same  order, 
were,  among  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
rank,  as  well  as  influence,  the  most  distinguished  and  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  state.  The  Druids  were  often  likewise  Bards.  "  Be- 
neath the  moss-covered  rock  of  Lona,  near  his  own  loud  stream  ; 
gray  in  his  locks  of  age,  dwells  Clcnmal  king  of  harps.'*  Ossians 
Temora,  B.  7.  "  Claon-mal,  crooked  eye-brow.  From  the  retired 
life  of  this  person,  is  insinuated,  that  he  was  of  the  order  of  the 
Druids ;  which  supposition  is  not,  at  all,  invalidated  by  the  appel* 
lation  of  king  of  harps,  here  bestowed  on  him  ;  for  all  agree  that 
the  Bards  were  of  the  number  of  the  Druids  originally."  Transla- 
tor's  Note.  The  Druids,  and  their  religion  like  every  thing  else 
may  be  traced  to  Persia,  and  from  that  of  the  Magi.  "  Sed  quid 
ego  Jicec  commemorem  in  arte  oceanum  quoque  transgressd,  et  adnaturce 
inane  pervecta  ?  Britannia  hodieque  earn  attonite  celebrat  tantis  cerc- 
moniis,  ut  dedisse  Per  sis  videripossit."  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  SO  c.  1. 
They  delivered  their  mysterious  doctrines  in  verses  entrusted  en- 
tirely to  memory,  and  of  which,  as  a  part  of  their  education,  their 
pupils  were  usually  taught  to  repeat,  it  is  said,  twenty-four  thousand. 
They  were  the  oracles,  prophets,  priests,  philosophers,  poets,  law. 
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muir,  which  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  these  several 
generations,  possessed  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lau- 


NOTES. 

givers,  judges,  physicians,  and  teachers,  of  the  Gauls ;  as  their 
Bards,  like  the  German  Scalds,  were,  more  especially,  their  poets, 
historians,  or  annalists,  and  musicians :  those  communicated  their 
knowledge  and  precepts,  also,  in  verse ;  and  these  "  sung  the  battles 
of  heroes,  and  the  heaving  bosoms  of  love."  Anciently,  the  word 
music  itself  included,  not  only  melody,  but  also  dance  and  song. 
Before  writing  was  known,  every  poet  was,  of  course,  a  musician. 
The  harp,  properly  so  called,  is  an  instrument  of  German  origin, 
supposed  to  be  invented  by  the  Cimbri.  tt  was  no  less  necessary 
among  the  Bards  of  the  Britons,  and  Caledonian  Picts  and  Scots, 
however,  who  first  occupied  this  island  from  Gaul ;  than  it  was 
among  the  Scalds  of  Scandinavia,  from  Germany ;  and  shows  their 
connection.  We  learn  from  Ossian,  that  "  Beneath  his  own  tree, 
at  intervals,  each  bard  sat  down  with  his  harp."  Pie  even  ad- 
dresses the  harp  of  Cona,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  book  of  Te- 
mora,  as  the  genius  of  the  song  itself.  "  Thou  dweller  between 
the  shields,  that  hang  on  high,  in  Ossian's  hall !  Descend  from  thy 
place,  O  Harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  !  Son  of  Alpin,  strike 
the  string.  Thou  must  awake  the  soul  of  the  bard.  The  mur- 
mur of  Lora's  stream  has  rolled  the  tale  away.  I  stand  in  the 
cloud  of  years,  Few  are  its  openings  towards  the  past ;  and  when 
the  vision  comes  it  is  but  dim  and  dark.  I  hear  thee,  harp  of 
Selma !  my  soul  returns  like  a  breeze,  which  the  sun  brings  back 
to  the  vale,  where  dwelt  the  lazy  mist." 

The  name,  figure,  site,  and  accompaniments  of  this  height,  the 
Scald-Law,  so  near  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Tweeddale,  and 
forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  a  considerable 
way  into  it,  deserve  notice.  To  find  so  conspicuous  an  object,  in 
the  centre  of  the  modern  seat  of  the  muses,  north  of  the  Tweed, 
the  Pictland  ridge  ;  with  a  summit  resembling  that  of  Parnassus ; 
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son.    Over  against  It,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  water, 
is  another  old  house  called  Barinsgal ;  under  it  Wake* 


NOTES. 

marked  out  by  the  name  of  the  Scald's,  or  Poet's  Hill ;  towering 
over  "  the  Tempe  of  Scotland  ;"  with  a  fountain  at  its  base,  and, 
by  means  of  its  rivulet,  paying  tribute  to  a  stream  so  celebrated  as 
the  North  Esk,  for  its  poets,  and  poetic  scenary ;  with  the  Druid's 
hill  on  the  south  east,  and  one  named  the  Harper's-hill,  from  the 
Scalds  in  their  other  character  as  musicians,  immediately  to  the 
west  of  it  in  the  same  range  with  itself;  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
attracts  attention,  and  excites  inquiry,  into  the  causes  of  so  many 
curious  coincidences. 

An  attachment  to  order,  and  arrangement  in  general,  with  aji 
appetite  for  creating  it,  are  natural  to  all.  To  guard  against  con- 
fusion, brutes,  and  even  plants,  avoid  interference.  A  delight  in 
method,  measure,  and  melody,  accompanied  by  the  powers  of  pro- 
ducing them,  are  first  principles  in  our  constitutions,  for  which  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  wise  reasons.  Every  man,  whose  senses  are  perfect, 
from  his  infancy,  feels  himself  instinctively  pleased,  and  attracted 
by  the  order  and  concord  of  harmony  ;  and  hurt,  and  disgusted  at 
whatever  is  confused,  discordant,  and  harsh.  To  excite  these  ori- 
ginary  inclinations  andfaculties,  the  impressions  on  all  the  organs  of 
sense,  from  the  simple  power  of  feeling,  by  contact  with  their  ema- 
nating vibrations  and  effluvia,  the  action  of  external  objects,  through 
the  different  conductors  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  palate,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  on  the  brain,  by  the  sympathetic  emotions  they  produce, 
stimulating  to  desires  and  passions,  uniformly  agree  in  alluring, 
or  instigating  in  favour  of  harmony.  This  is  evidently  intended 
not  only  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  but,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  by  order,  social  union,  through  a  nicely  ad- 
justed, systematic,  well  proportioned,  regular  government,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  method,  symmetry,  harmony,  and  refinement 
in  art,  science,  and  civilization,  of  which  it  is  capable.  An 
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Jield  ;  and  over  against  the  latter,  upon  a  green  hill  on 
the  east  side  of  the  water,  is  Sta'mny-Paitht  which  be- 


NOTES. 

infant,  involuntarily,  feels  engaged,  delighted,  and  irresistibly 
quieted  by  a  song ;  whilst  it  is  shocked,  and  terrified,  at  the  hide- 
ously jumbled  brayings  of  an  ass.  The  same  sensation,  and  plea- 
sure, from  smoothly  regulated  musical  sound,  independent  of  voli- 
tion, which  they  do  not  spring  from  but  produce,  are  retained  af- 
terwards. They  excite,  the  propensity  to  use  the  charm  on  others. 
The  wished  for  impressions,  with  their  consequences,  thus  instinc- 
tively communicated  and  spread,  it  is  found  that  arrangement, 
rhythm,  and  cadence,  or  measure  and  melody,  must  be  added  to  that 
language  of  instinctive,  undulating  beauty,  elevating  sublimity,  or 
ravishing  force,  in  sentiment,  and  expression,  which  is  intended  to 
gratify  the  ear,  rouse  or  sooth  the  passions,  and  impress  and  re- 
cord, annals  and  descriptions  on  the  memory.  Enthusiasm  and  pas- 
sion, indeed,  involuntarily  produce  eloquence;  of  which,  in  a  rude 
state,  the  spontaneous  offsprings,  borrowed  necessarily,  owing  to  pe- 
nury of  abstract  ideas  and  terms,  from  the  analogies  between  fami- 
liar objects  and  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  are,  in  all  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  a  poetical  imagination  and  a  musical  ear,  similies,  meta- 
phors, bold  images,  figurative  expression,  flowing,  stimulative  lan- 
guage, and  melody ;  independent  of  the  incitements  to  these,  by 
reaction,  on  perceiving  their  advantages  in  producing  the  desired 
effects,  from  wonder,  admiration,  and  sympathy. 

From  these  premises  it  naturally  follows,  agreeably  to  history, 
that  the  first  traditional  records  and  compositions  of  all  nations 
were  poetical ;  and  that  verse,  from  custom,  was  continued,  as  most 
impressive  and  memorable,  on  subjects  thought  worthy  of  preser- 
vation, however  dry  and  barren,  and  incapable  of  ornament,  even 
after  writing  had  been  introduced.  Hence  the  importance,  among 
every  uncivilized  people,  of  those  who  had  a  talent  for,  and  excelled 
in  poetry,  and  music,  its  parent,  partner,  and  constant  associate  j 
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longed  of  old  to  the  name  of  Douglass,  lately  to  James 
Cleland  barber-chirurgeon  in  Edinburgh,  and  now  to 


NOTES. 

from  the  paucity  of  such  uncommon  geniuses,  from  the  immediate 
pleasure  they  excited,  the  command  they  could  exercise  over  the 
passions  and  actions  of  their  hearers,  and  the  fame  they  could  con- 
fer and  transmit,  in  celebrating  the  histories  and  renown  of  ances- 
tors, the  wisdom  of  sages,  the  charms  of  beauty,  the  exploits  of  he- 
roes, and  the  courage  and  conquests  of  their  followers.  Hence, 
among  those-  fitted  for  them  by  nature,  arose  the  study  of  these 
arts,  and  the  consequent  profession  of  a  Bard.  America  has, 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy  had  their  Bards,  as  well  as  Gaul ;  and  the 
Scalds  of  the  north  were  equally  honoured  and  famous  in  Germany, 
The  Anita,  or  rhapsodists  of  ancient  Greece,  however,  wandered 
about  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  feasts,  rejoicings,  and  wel- 
come ;  whereas  the  first  Bards,  and  Scalds,  formed  an  order  highly 
revered,  and  were  attached  to  their  own  kings,  and  chiefs,  with 
whom  they  had  great  influence.  "  Among  a  polished  people," 
says  Mr  Gibbon,  "  a  taste  for  poetry  is  rather  an  amusement  of 
the  fancy,  than  a  passion  of  the  soul.  And  yet,  when  in  calm  re- 
tirement we  peruse  the  combats  described  by  Homer  or  Tasso,  we 
are  insensibly  seduced  by  the  fiction,  and  feel  a  momentary  glow 
of  martial  ardour.  But  how  faint,  how  cold  is  the  sensation  which 
a  peaceful  mind  can  receive  from  solitary  study !  It  was  in  the 
hour  of  battle,  or  in  the  feast  of  victory,  that  the  bards  celebrated 
the  glory  of  heroes  of  ancient  days,  the  ancestors  of  those  warlike 
chieftains,  who  listened  with  transport  to  their  artless  but  animated 
Strains.  The  view  of  arms  and  of  danger  heightened  the  effect  of 
the  military  song."  Even  still,  amidst  the  unprecedented  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  most  highly  improved  people  of  modern 
times ;  when  knowledge  and  reflection  guard  the  avenues  of  the 
heart,  and  correct,  and  regulate,  and  weaken  its  feelings;  when 
$$diers  are  almost  drilled  out  of  their  sensations,  and  volitions,  into 
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the  puppets  of  a  machine  ;  the  eloquence  of  music  alone  is  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  in  the  army,  every  regiment  has  its  band,  to  rekindle 
and  blow  high  the  martial  flame. 

The  ingenious  Lord  Kames,  in  his  Sketches  of  lie  History  of 
J\fan,  accounts  for  this  singular  fact,  that  the  first  writings,  were 
in  verse,  and  that  prose  was  of  a  much  later  date,  from  the 
early  rise,  before  the  introduction  of  writing,  of  the  profes- 
sion of  a  B  ard,  and  its  decline  as  writing  became  common : 
Their  mode  of  composition,  from  custom,  being  afterwards  con- 
tinued. But  it  might  be  asked,  how  came  Bards,  who  gave  birth  to 
thi*  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  so  universally 
to  spring  up  among  all  rude  nations,  before  the  introduction  of 
writing.  The  invariable  practice  of  antecedently  composing  in 
verse,  in  preference  to  the  use  of  prose  or  common  language, 
must  have  been  the  produce  of  a  prior  cause;  and  the  instinctive, 
impressive,  pleasure,  from  method,  measure,  and  melody,  must 
have  been  felt  and  communicated,  their  uses  perceived  and  expe- 
rienced, previous  to  their  being  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  excelling  in  them,  as  the  means 
of  attaining  the  honours  acquired  from  their  application.  Poetical 
composition,  therefore,  must  have  preceded,  and,  from  its  effects, 
given  birth  to  the  profession  of  a  Bard,  before  the  latter  could 
be  the  cause  that  the  first  writings  have  alwa)Ts  been  in  verse. 
After  this  remarkable,  and  highly  honoured  class  of  poets  and  mu- 
sicians had  appeared,  it  is,  however,  justly  observed,  that  "bards 
were  the  only  historians,  before  writing  was  introduced.  Tacitus 
says  that  the  songs  of  the  German  bards  were  their  only  annals. 
And  Joannes  Magnus,  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  acknowledges,  that  in 
compiling  the  history  of  the  ancient  Goths,  he  had  no  other  re- 
cords but  the  songs  of  the  bards.  As  these  songs  made  an  illus- 
trious figure  at  every  festival,  they  were  conveyed  in  every  family 
by  parents  to  their  children,  and  in  that  manner  were  kept  alive 
before  writing  was  known."  Sic.  4.  Sect.  2.  Arts. 

The  word  Scald,  according  to  Torfaeus,  signified  a  smoother  and 
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polisher  of  language.  "  The  respect"  says  the  author  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  "  which  the  northern  nations  paid  to  their  Scalds, 
was  not  owing  to  the  nobility  of  their  extraction.  A  people 
whose  object  was  glory,  could  not  fail  of  showing  a  great  defer- 
ence to  those  who  both  published  it  abroad,  and  consigned  it  to 
futurity,  let  their  original  be  what  it  would.  A  prince  or  illustri- 
ous warrior  often  times  exposed  his  life  with  so  much  intrepidity, 
only  to  be  praised  by  his  Scald,  who  was  both  the  witness  and 
judge  of  his  bravery.  It  is  affirmed,  that  this  kind  of  men,  al- 
though poets,  were  never  guilty  of  flattery,  and  never  lavished 
their  praises  on  heroes,  and  kings  themselves,  unless  their  gallant 
exploits  were  quite  incontestable.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  al- 
ways bringing  them  into  the  scene  of  action  :  Olave,  king  of  Nor- 
way, placing  three  of  them  one  day  around  him  in  battle,  cried 
out  with  spirit,  "  You  shall  not  relate  what  you  have  only  heard, 
but  what  you  are  eye  witnesses  of  yourselves."  The  same  poets 
usually  sung  their  verses  themselves,  at  solemn  festivals,  and  in 
great  assemblies,  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  or  harp.  But  the  sub- 
ject of  these  poems  was  not  confined  to  one  single  event,  such  as 
a  victory,  or  some  generous  action ;  it  was  frequently  a  genealo- 
gical history  of  all  the  kings  of  the  country,  deduced  down  from 
the  gods  to  the  reigning  prince,  who  always  derived  his  origin  from 
them."  Vol.  1.  c.  13.  The  close  resemblance  of  the  Scalds  to 
the  Bards,  points  to  the  common  origin  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans. 
The  Edda,  the  Bible  of  the  Gothic  nations  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, was  besides  equally  indebted  to  the  Scalds,  from  the  north- 
ern borders  of  Persia,  for  its  fables,  as  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  its  western  confines,  was  to 
their  A«$«/,  or  rhapsodists,  for  those  elegant  fictions  which  it 
contains.  "  James  IV.  and  V.  of  Scotland,  were  both  magnificent 
princes :  They  kept  splendid  courts,  and  were  great  promoters  of 
those  heroic  entertainments,  chivalrous  tilts,  and  tournaments,  and 
festivals.  In  the  family  of  every  chief  or  head  of  a  clan,  the  Bard 
was  a  very  considerable  person :  His  office,  upon  solemn  feasts, 
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was  to  sing  or  rehearse  the  splendid  actions  of  the  heroes,  ances- 
tors of  the  family,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  harp.  At  this, 
time  too,  there  were  itinerant,  or  strolling  Minstrels,  performers  on 
the  harp,  who  went  about  the  country  from  house  to  house,  upon 
solemn  occasions,  reciting  heroic  ballads,  and  other  popular  epi- 
sodes. These  Wandering  Harpers  are  mentioned  thus  by  Major  f 
*  In  Cithara,  Hibcrnenses  aut  silvestres  Scoti,  qui  In  ilia  arte  preci- 
pui  sunt'  To  these  sylvan  Minstrels,  I  imagine,  we  are  indebted 
for  many  fine  old  songs.  The  last  of  these  strolling  harpers  was 
Rory,  or  Roderick  Dall,  who,  about  fifty  years  ago,"  previous  to 
1782,  "  was  well  known,  and  much  caressed  by  the  Highland 
gentry,  whose  houses  he  frequented.  His  chief  residence  was  about 
Blair  in  Athol,  and  Dunkeld.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  composer, 
and  a  fine  performer  on  the  harp,  to  which  he  sung  in  a  pathetic 
manner.  Many  of  his  songs  are  preserved  in  that  country." 
Tytlers  Dissertation  on  the  Scottish  Music,  appended  to  his  Poe- 
tical Remains  of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland.  These  degenerated 
Bards  and  Scalds,  or  wandering  Minstrels,  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely the  A>itot,  or  rhapsodists  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  space  between  the  Roman  pretentures  of  Antoninus  and 
Hadrian,  was  occupied  by  the  Maiatae,  or  Maeatae,  the  mid  low- 
landers;  from  Moi,  a  plain,  and  aitich,  inhabitants;  or  Magh-aiteach, 
the  colony  of  the  low  country  ;  with  some  Caledonians  to  the 
north,  and  Britons  to  the  south ;  a  Pictish  tribe  ;  whence  the  latter 
seems  to  have  got  the  name  of  the  Picts'-wall.  On  the  south  were 
their  ancestors  the  Britons,  the  Celtae  and  Belgae  of  the  Gauls, 
whose  practice  of  painting  their  bodies,  though  given  up  by  them- 
selves, they  still  retained,  and  from  it  were  called  by  the  Britons 
Pichtach,  changed  by  the  Romans  into  Picti,  and  by  the  Saxons 
from  them  into  Picts.  On  the  north  were  the  Caledonians,  com- 
posed of  the  Picts,  the  more  civilized  corn-eaters,  in  the  lowee 
country  to  the  east,  and  the  wandering  vagabond  scuta,  scuitet 
scoti,  Scots,  of  the  mountains  to  the  west,  and  in  Ireland,  who, 
though  likewise  a  colony  from  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  Britons,  ha«t 
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relinquished  the  custom  of  painting  their  bodies,  and  lived  chiefly, 
and  more  peculiarly,  by  hunting,  marauding,  freebooting,  and 
warfare.  The  Firbolg,  or  bowmen,  from  bolg,  a  quiver,  or  Viri 
belgici,  who  possessed  the  south  of  Ireland,  were,  evidently,  from 
the  Belgae  of  the  west  of  England. 

The  Maiatae  must  have  had  frequent  intercourse,  by  war  and 
commerce,  with  their  invaders  the  Romans,  from  their  first  arrival 
in  that  part  of  the  island.  Agricola  subdued  them  ;  and  defeated 
the  Picts  and  Scots  under  Galgacus,  beyond  the  site  of  their  Pict- 
ish  capital  Abernethy.  Severus  carried  his  arms  through  the  whole 
length  of  Albany,  the  country  of  the  Picts,  to  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Caledonia.  Caesar  landed  at  Deal,  A.  C.  55 ;  and,  from 
the  time  of  Agricola,  A.  D.  78.,  the  Romans  for  near  four  centu- 
ries, during  which  long  period  they  retained  the  island,  cultivated 
in  it  the  arts  of  peace,  by  introducing  civilization  among  the  na- 
tives. They  gave  them  laws,  made  them  acquainted  with  their 
arts,  sciences,  and  letters,  and  instructed  them  in  their  mythologi- 
cal fables,  both  from  what  they  saw  and  heard.  About  A.D.  448, 
when  the  Romans  abandoned  this  island,  the  Picts  had  extended 
their  dominions  over  the  north  of  England,  as  far  south  as  the 
Humber.  They  retained  their  sovereignty  over  the  helpless  Bri- 
tons there,  till  about  the  year  560,  a  century  after,  under  St.  Ni- 
nian,  they  themselves  of  the  south  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
at  the  same  time,  under  Columba,  those  of  the  north  beyond  the 
Grampians,  became  Christians,  subsequent  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Scots.  This  district  of  the  Maiatae  was  alternately  under  the 
power,  and  always  on  the  borders  of  each  of  the  hostile  nations, 
the  Romans  and  Caledonians  ;  these  and  the  Britons  ;  and  these 
last  and  the  Saxons,  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where 
the  harp  is  said  to  have  been  invented,  who,  at  length,  over-ran 
Lothian,  and  drove  the  Britons  into  Strath-Clyde.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  invasions  of  their  yet  more  northerly  neighbours,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  the  heroes  of  the  Scalds.  A  few  miles 
^eastward,  between  the  Pentland  hills  and  Edinburgh,  is  a  wide,  an- 
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Mr  Walker  minister  of  Kirkurd.  Here  grows  Digitalis? 
Jlore  albo*,  among  the  rocks  below  the  house.  Furder 
down,  on  the  highway,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, is  a  stone  Bridge,  the  "Bridge-house,  and  Bridge, 
house-jw*'//.  Here  was  an  old  and  well-frequented 
Inn,  upon  the  Biggar  road,  belonging  to  the  name  of 
Purdie,  but  antiently  to  the  name  of  Douglass,  which  is 
now  turning  ruinous  f.  Here  was  the  great  Sheep 


NOTES. 

cient  circular  encampment,  on  the  lands  of  Comistone,  near  which 
is  a  rude  mass  of  whinstone,  seven  feet  high  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  four  below  it,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  it 
would  seem,  from  having  been  erected  by  or  for  some  Danish  com- 
mander, has  been  called  Camus  Stone.  The  names  Harper-rig, 
and  Scald-\aw,  appear  to  be  indebted  to  the  Saxons  and  Danes  for 
their  poetical  designations  ;  from  their  striking  aspects  so  near  each 
other  in  their  group  of  Pictland  pastoral  picturesque  mountains ; 
from  some  ancient  druidical  occurrence  as  to  the  former,  and  itsr 
cairn,  now  lost ;  and  from  the  singular  coincidences  of  the  latter, 
with  its  forked  summit,  to  the  descriptions  of  Parnassus  they  had 
heard,  or  were  conveyed  to  them  by  others,  from  the  Romans,  or 
those  who  had  been  their  pupils  before  they  left  the  island. 

Cairnmuir,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  still  in  the  family,  and 

belongs  to  John  Lawson,  Esq.  Writer  to  the  Signet. Baringsgal 

belongs  to  Mr  Dickson. —  Wakefield  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as 
Earl  of  March,  after  the  lately  deceased  Duke  of  Queensberry — 
Staneypath,  of  late,  to  Alexander  Keith,  Esq.  of  Ravelston,  near 
Edinburgh.  The  barber  and  surgeon  professions  were  not  sepa- 
rated till  1722,  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  seven  years 
after  the  date  of  Dr  Pennecuik's  Description. 

*  A  variety  of  the  Fox  glove. 

f  This  Inn  has  lately  been  repaired,  and  is  frequented  by  tra- 
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Mercat  holden,  before  the  Earl  of  Tiviot  removed  it  to 
Lin  ton*. 


NOTES. 

vellers  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Biggar,  or  to  MofFat  and 
Dumfries.  The  Corn  Mill  has  likewise  bee.i  rebuilt ;  and  above 
the  Bridge,  in  1804,  was  erected  a  Lint  Mill  for  bruising  and 
switching  flax.  A  little  below  the  Bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Lyne,  is  a  thin  seam  of  Fuller's  Earth.  The  Inn  and  Corn  mill 
belong  to  the  heir  of  the  late  Robert  Renton,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

*  This  is  still  the  principal  Sheep  Market  in  Scotland,  for  the 
short-bodied,  black-faced  and  legged,  horned,  and  coarse-woolled 
Sheep,  called,  from  it,  the  Linton  breed.  It  is  held  on  an  elevated 
piece  of  waste  ground,  beyond  the  Lyne,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Town,  between  and  Bridge  house.  At  the  two  Markets  are  fre- 
quently sold  30,000  sheep,  to  be  driven  to  the  Highlands,  Ochil 
hills  in  Fifeshire,  &c. 

"  There  were  five  markets,  continuing  week  after  week,  upon 
Wednesdays :  Most  of  the  business  is  now  transacted  at  two  o£ 
them,  viz. 

"  Second  Linton  Market.  Held  third  Wednesday  of  June,  O.  S. 
Wedder  and  ewe  hogs  sold  and  delivered  upon  the  market  grounds  ; 
also  a  few  dummonds  and  old  tups ;  lambs  for  holding,  sold  by 
character.  The  Sheep  come  to  the  market  ground  early  on  die 
Tuesday,  and  are  generally  all  sold  off  that  evening.  This  is  the 
principal  market  for  Tweeddale  holding  sheep. 

"  Third  Linton  Market.  Held  Wednesday  the  week  follow- 
ing ;  though,  as  at  the  second,  the  business  of  selling  the  sheep  is 
all  transacted  on  the  Tuesday  evening.  This  Wednesday  is  the 
great  market  for  coarse  wool,  of  the  black-faced  or  Linton  breed ; 
all  sold  by  character ;  from  Tweeddale,  upper  WTard  of  Clydesdale, 
part  of  Dumfries-shire,  of  Selkirkshire,  and  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
three  Lothians.  Shearers  are  hired  for  the  ensuing  harvest." 
Agrk,  Survey  of  Peebles-shire,  p.  214. 
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A  quarter  of  a  mile  furder  down  from  Bridge-house, 
is  to  be  seen  the  town  and  church  of  LINTOUN,  twelve 
miles  south-west  from  Edinburgh*,  upon  the  highway 
to  Moffat  and  Carlisle,  on  the  east  side  of  the  water,  in  a 
large  and  corny  plain  ;  a  little  Village  of  about  sixty  fa- 
milies and  upwards. 

This  town,  in  the  Regent  of  Mortoun's  time,  was  a  pen- 

dicle  of  Dalkeith  ;  but  is  now  a  Burgh  of  Regality, 
and  was  erected  so  by  John  Earl  of  Traquair,  then  High 

Commissioner  for  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  March  is  now 
Lord  of  this  Regality,  and  distributes  justice  here  by  his 
Sheriff  Depute  and  Baillie,  Alexander  Horseburgh  of 
that  Ilk,  There  are  several  Portioners  of  this  town 
holding  feu  of  the  Superior ;  the  eldest  whereof  were 
the  Douglasses,  Tweedies,  and  Giffards,  now  quite  de- 
decayed  in  this  place.  The  oldest  possessors  now  are  the 
Younger  s,  and  the  Alexanders,  who  still  retain  their  old 
inheritance. — Master  Daniel  Gikhrist  is  here  present 
Minister  f. 

NOTES. 

*  This  is  Scots  measure.     It  is  near  1 7  English  miles. 

•j-  "  Linton,  is  a  market  town  and  burgh  of  regality,  holding  of 
the  Earl  of  March  as  lord  of  the  Manor  ;  with  annual  fairs  every 
Wednesday  for  five  weeks  in  June  and  July. — The  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  near  Lyne,  from  which  it  derives  its  name  :  has  a 
meeting  house  or  church  of  Relief;  and  is  inhabited  by  about 
320  souls.  Linton  is  the  first  stage  on  the  turnpike  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  Moffat,  and  besides  lesser  public  houses,  has  an  Inn 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. — The  Cross,  now  decayed,  is 
a  lively  specimen  of  natural  genius,  without  the  assistance  of  art ; 
being  the  entire  labour  of  one  Giffard,  a  small  feu  proprietor  in. 
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About  this  town  grows  much  of  the  Laurel-leaved ', 


N    o    T    B    s. 

Linton ;  which  he  erected  1666,  at  his  sole  expence  ;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife  and  five  children  :  She  is  repre- 
sented in  a  devout  posture,  on  a  pedestal,  supported  with  four  in- 
fants round  her,  and  a  fifth  on  her  head On  a  rising  ground  above 

the  Temple  Lands,  below  Linton,  is  the  vestige  of  a  circular  camp  ; 
and  on  Lead  Law,  above  it,  was  formerly  a  great  collection  of  stones, 
now  diffused  to  build  houses  in  Linton.  "  Armst.  Par.  o?  Linton, 
Among  Dr  Pennecuick's  Poems,  is  The  Humble  Address  and  Sup- 
lication  of  the  Portioners  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Famous  Town  of 
LINTOUN,  Sub-metropolitan  of  TWEEDDALE,  To  his  Highness 
THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE.  It  has  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue)  and  the 
grievances  of  the  mighty  Linton  Lairds,  and  the  Famous  Town,  are 
stated  with  considerable  humour.  "  It  would  appear  that  Silver  was 
obtained  from  mines  near  the  village  of  Linton,  where  remaining 
vestiges  of  old  sinks,  or  pits,  still  retain  the  name  of  Silver  holes, 
The  hill  where  these  silver  holes  are,  is  called  Lead  Law. "  Agric, 
Surv.  of  Peebles-shire,  p.  22.  Lead  and  silver  have  also  been 
worked  from  the  Mount  Maw  and  Turnip  Carlop  hills,  where  an 
inclined  plain  is  still  called  the  Leadjlats. — On  the  east  side  of  the 
town  is  an  extensive  haugh,  divided  among  the  Portioners  into  what 
are  called  the  Linton  Crofts.  On  the  west  side,  with  the  Lyne  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  bank  half  enclosing  its  farther  boundary,  is  a 
flat  called  Linton  Green,  at  the  lower  end  of  which,  near  the  Lyne, 
looking  down  Us  valley  southward  to  Romanno,  is  the  Church,  and 
opposite  to  it,  beyond  the  stream,  is  the  Manse.  The  former  was 
built  in  1782,  the  latter  in  1779.  The  church-yard  occupies,  be- 
hind the  church,  the  space  between  it  and  the  town,  on  the  side 
next  which  Formerly  stood  the  old  church  and  manse ;  and  north- 
ward, with  the  highway  ascending  it  from  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  rises  Leadlaw  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lyne,  above  the 
town. — "  When  the  old  church  was  taken  down  in  1781  or  1782, 
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it  appeared  to  have  been  built  of  the  stones  of  an  older  one. 
Carved  free  stones  were  found  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  represent- 
ing in  basso  relievo  a  crucifix  erect,  supported  by  a  pair  of  wool 
shears  lying  across  beneath,  but  no  motto."  Stat.  Ace.  Linton. 
Linton,  called  by  our  author  the  submetropolitan  of  Tweeddale,  is 
the  second  largest  town  in  the  county ;  and  its  haugh  also  is  the 
most  extensive,  saving  that  of  Drummelzier.  From  the  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Parish,  it  appears  that  in  1791,  it  contained  59  in- 
habited houses,  and  351  souls.  The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry,  as  Earl  of  March,  is  now 
Patron  of  the  parish. 

The  two  greatest  curiosities  in  the  town  of  Lintoun  are  the  CROSS, 
erected  by  James  Giffhrd,  whose  name  appears  on  that  remarkable 
rock  the  Harbour  Craig,  on  the  lands  of  Carlops  in  this  parish, 
among  the  Covenanters,  and  so  often  in  our  author's  poems  as  a 
first-rate  man  among  the  portioners  and  inhabitants  of  the  sub-me- 
ti-opolis;  and  the  MARBLE  TOMBSTONE,  with  its  EPITAPH,  formerly 
his  Hall  Table,  of  James  Oswald,  Esq.  of  the  'Spitals.  The  former 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  though  somewhat  defaced  and  multi- 
lated  remains ;  and  the  latter  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  that  part  of  the 
church-yard  belonging  to  the  lands  of  the  'Spitals,  as  it  was  placed 
according  to  his  IV ill,  by  his  widow,  Mrs  Oswald,  who  was  daughter 
to  Mr  Russel  of  Kingseat  and  Slipperfield,  noticed  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  Tweeddale.  See  the  Scenary  edition  of  The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, Harbour  Craig'.  The  European  Magazine  for  May  1809: 
And  the  Scots  Magazine  for  December  1810.  Also  the  Statistical 
History,  Vol.  17.  Appendix  ;  and  the  preceding  notes  on  the  Lakes 
of  Tweeddale. 

The  numerosity,  pettiness,  pride,  contempt  of  industry,  and  con- 
sequent poverty,  of  the  lairds  and  portioners  about  Lintoun,  have 
always  been  the  subjects  of  amusement  and  ridicule.  It  is  a  stand- 
ing joke  in  the  county,  that  at  one  time  there  were  no  less  than 
Jive  and  forty  of  them  ;  and  that,  of  these,  fifteen  got  assistance  from 
the  Poor's  Fund ;  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  there  were  forty- 
five  Linton  lairds,  fifteen  of  which  were  on  ihe  box  ! 
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Willow,  and  to  a  greater  height  than  elsewhere  *  ;  and 
at  the  moss  at  the  foot  of  the  crofts  grow  the  Vaccinia 
Palustria  f,  and  Ros  Soils  {,  plentifully. 

A  little  below  Lintoun,  near  half  a  mile,  we  meet 
with  what  is  remarkable,  in  a  piece  of  ground  called  the 
Temple  Land.  The  earth  lies  in  a  considerable  level 

NOT    E    s. 

Some  of  the  feuars,  and  portioners  of  Linton,  hold  their  pro- 
perties of  their  superior,  by  the  following  singular  tenure ;  that 
they  shall  pay  a  plack  yearly,  if  demanded,  from  the  hole  in  the  back 
loall  of  the  Hall-House  in  Lintoun.  Between  the  Cross  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  Green  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  off  the  road,  or  ra- 
ther narrow  crooked  lane,  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Smithy,  where  many  a  jovial  meeting  was  held 
in  the  days  of  our  author.  One  of  these  he  celebrates  under  the 
title  of  The  Lintoun  Cabal,  in  his  poems,  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  humour. — Among  his  verses  is  likewise  an  "  Epitaph  upon 
the  tombstone  of  old  Mr  Robert  Elliot,  minister  of  Lintoun,  at 
the  desire  of  young  Mr  Robert  his  son  and  successor,  anno  1682  ;" 
•which  does  equal  honour  to  himself,  and  the  object  of  it. 

*  Salix  Pentandra,  Linnaei.     Sweet,  or  Bay  leaved  willow. 

f  "  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos,  Linnaei.  Cran-berries.  Moss-berries. 
Moor-berries.  Fen-berries.  Marsh-whorts.  Marah-whortle-ber- 
ries.  Corn-berries. 

"  The  berries  made  into  tarts  are  much  esteemed,  but,  on  account 
of  a  peculiar  flavour,  are  disliked  by  some.  They  may  be  kept  se- 
veral years  if  wiped  clean, .and  then  closely  corked  in  dry  bottles ; 
or  the  bottles  may  be  filled  with  water."  Lightfoot. 

J  "  Drosera  Rctimd/folia,  Linn.  Round-leaved  Sun-dew.  Rosa 
solis.  Red-rot.  Youth -wort.  Moor-grass. 

"  The  whole  plant  is  acrid,  and  sufficiently  caustic  to  erode  the 
skin  :  but  some  ladies  know  how  to  mix  the  juice  with  milk,  so  as 
to  make  it  an  innocent  and  safe  application  to  remove  freckles  and 
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above  the  water ;  and,  as  the  brae  washeth  away  the 
force  of  th<;  under-running  floods,  there  are  to  be  seen^ 
peeping  out  of  that  brae,  the  ends  of  many  Coffins  of 
broad  flagstones  close  joined  together.  These  upon 
opening,  I  found  the  scull,  legs,  arms,  and  thigh-bones  of 
people  ;  but  when,  and  upon  what  account,  these  bodies 
have  been  buried  here  after  such  a  manner,  none  can  po- 
sitively determine,  there  being  no  appearance  of  any 
church,  chapel,  or  church-yard,  nearer  than  Lintoun*. 


NOTES. 

sun  burn.  The  juice  that  exudes  from  it,  unmixt,  will  destroy 
warts  and  corns.  The  plant  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  milk  as 
the  Pinguicula  Vulgaris  in  thickening  it,  and  like  that  too  is  sup- 
posed to  occasion  the  rot  in  sheep.  The  name  Sun-dew  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  leaves  being  fringed  with  hairs  supporting 
small  drops  or  globules  of  a  pellucid  liquor  like  dew,  which  con- 
tinue even  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  fullest  expo- 
sure to  the  sun. — It  has  likewise  been  discovered,  that  the  leaves 
often  double  up,  on  being  touched,  and  act  as  fly  traps."  Wi- 
thering. 

*  Eastward  from  that  of  Dunsyre,  is  the  parish  of  Linton  conter- 
minous with  it :  at  the  march  "  there  is  a  row  of  sepulchral 
cairns  running  from  the  east  end  of  this  parish  upon  the  edge  of  a 
muir  towards  Linton.  Two  of  them  the  present  incumbent  has 
seen  opened  ;  in  one  the  body  had  been  buried  in  a  large  coffin 
of  several  unwrought  free  stones,  in  the  other  was  found  a  small 
urn."  Stat.  Ace.  Dunsyre.  These  lie  north  from  the  village  of 
Linton,  and  west  from  that  of  Carlops,  and  the  site  of  the  supposed 
Roman  forts,  or  exploratory  camps,  on  Patie's  and  Carlop  hills ; 
and  almost  in  the  line  between  them  and  the  Roman  road  called 
"Watling  Street.  They  correspond  with  the  stone  coffins  and  the 
urn  found  at  Carlops,  and  on  Patie's-hill.  They  are  likewise  close 
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NOTES. 

to  the  rampire  and  fosse,  on  its  way  from  the  castella  on  Patie's 
and  Carlop  hills,  which  it  connects,  to  the  east  end  of  Carnwath, 
near  the  Roman  road  at  Carstairs.  It  is  in  reference  to  these 
cairps  that,  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Linton, 
it  is  said,  "  A  Roman  urn  was  found  in  a  cairn  at  Garwalfoot, 
by  the  late  General  John  Douglas." — "  Between  Garwalfoot  and 
King's-seat  are  three  Cairns;  one  of  which  was  lately  opened  to 
supply  a  building  with  stones,  and  discovered  an  earthen  urn,  with 
human  relics,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman ; 
who  has  also  a  brass  sivord,  or  poignard,  found  some  time  ago." 
Armst.  Linton.  The  brass  sword,  and  the  urn,  seem  to  agree  with 
the  belief  of  their  being  Roman,  and  with  their  being  so  near  the 
forts  of  Agricola,  followed  by  the  pretenture  of  Antoninus. 

The  situation  of  the  country  of  the  Maiatae,  or  Maeatje ;  between 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  those  of  Hadrian  and  Severus  ;  alter- 
nately under  the  dominion  of  the  Britons  and  Romans  from  the 
south,  and  the  Caledonians.,  or  Picts,  on  the  east,  and  Scots  on  the 
west,  from  the  north ;  and  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  these  Italian 
and  Gaulic  nations  ;  has,  from  the  natural  interchange  of  customs, 
so  blended  and  confused  its  remains  of  antiquity,  as  to  render  it 
impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  by  which  of  them  they  were 
constructed :  the  more  especially,  as  even  the  customs  of  each  of 
these  people  were  separately  different,  at  different  periods  of  their 
existence.  The  first  Romans,  till  the  end  of  their  republic,  like  the 
first  Gauls,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Britons, 
Picts,  and  Scots,  usually  interred  their  dead.  During  their  residence 
in  this  island,  like  the  Britons  and  Caledonians,  too,  they  consumed 
them  with  fire;  collecting  the  ashes  into  an  urn,  which  was  gene- 
rally placed  in  a  catacomb  under  ground  :  And,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  before  they  left  the  island,  in  the  fifth  century, 
they  had  again,  as  well  as  the  northern  tribes,  returned  to  the  old 
practice  of  inhumation.  As  is  yet  the  case  in  the  East,  while  inus- 
tion  was  practised,  inhumation,  even  during  these  middle  eras,  was 
jiot  relinquished.  The  use  of  the  urn  seems  to  hare  been  extended, 
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Among  the  stones  and  rubbish  of  this  water  growes  the 
jTklaspi  Diascoridis*. 

A  little  below  this  place,  the  West  Water,  and  Kairn 
JBurnt  the  former  from  the  west,  the  latter  from  the  north 
east,  fall  into  Lyne. 

The  West  Water  y  in  the  old  Charters  called  Polin- 
tarff,  riseth  from  the  black  mountain  Craigingarf,  and 
runs  south-east  the  matter  of  four  miles  and  a  half. 
Upon  this  burn  stand  the  three  SUpperfields,  viz.  the 


NOTES. 

among  the  Britons  and  Caledonians,  by  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  these,  though  civilized  and  refined,  to  render  still  more 
secure  from  violation  the  remains  which  their  superstition  deemed 
so  sacred,  for  the  tumulus,  may  have  added  the  eairn  over  the  ca- 
tacomb or  stone  chest  containing  the  ashes,  whether  in  or  without 
an  urn,  in  imitation  of  the  rude  sepulchral  piles  of  the  natives,  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  so  often  found.  Although, 
thus,  many  of  the  sepulchral  cairns  over  the  island  may  have  been 
of  Roman  origin  ;  with  the  Druidical  cairns  on  the  summits  of  hills 
and  mountains,  they  evidently  had  no  connection,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  also  using  them  as  land  marks,  and  beacons. 

The  stone  coffins  found  in  the  Temple  Lands  below  Linton,  as 
mentioned  irr  the  text,  from  what  has  been  premised,  seem  to  have 
been  deposited  there  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 

*  Thlaspi  Arvense,  Linn.  Treacle  Mustard.     Penny  Cress. 

"  The  whole  plant  has  something  of  a  garlic  flavour.  The 
seeds  have  the  acrimony  of  mustard.  When  cows  eat  it,  their 
milk  gets  a  bad  taste.  Cows,  goats,  and  swine  cat  it.  Sheep  and 
horses  refuse  it."  Withering. 

f  Between  the  Lyne  at  Cairnmuir,  and  the  Medivan  near  Dun- 
syre,  north-west  from  Kingseat,  and  the  ewe  third  of  Slipperfield, 
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,  Middle-third,  and  Loch-third.  These  be- 
longed of  old  to  Pennecuik  of  that  Ilk*  :  Now  they  be- 
long heritably  to  Mr  William  Russel,  present  Minister 
of  Stobo,  as  eldest  son  to  the  deceased  James  Russel  of 
King&eat\.  The  other  Slipperfield,  called  the  Loch" 
third,  is  the  heritage  of  Robert  Graham,  descended  from 
the  ancient  Grahams  of  West-hall\.  Below  the  Slipper- 
fields,  upon  the  high  Biggar-road,  stand  the  houses  called 
the  West-Water,  and  Broad-haugh;  the  former  upon  the 
west,  and  the  latter  upon  the  east  side  of  the  burn. 

The  Kairn-Burn  riseth  in  a  moss  above  the  White- 
Jields§.    Upon  it  are  the  Over,  and  Nether  Whitefiehl; 
and,  at  the  foot  of  the  burn,  the  herd-house  of  the  West- 
third  of  Linloun,  called  Divet-hall.     The  Whitefields 
are  the  heritage  of  Sir  William  Drummond,  son  and 

NOTES. 

*  Represented  by  our  author,  Dr  Pennecuik  of  New-Hall  and 
Romanno. 

f  Father  to  the  imdotio  of  James  Oswald  of  the  'Spitals  of  New- 
Hall,  whose  name  appears  in  the  singular  Epitaph  on  her  husband's 
remarkable  Tomb-stone  in  Lintoun  Church-yard.  Mr  Oswald  was 
accidentally  killed  when  going  to  shoot  wild  ducks  on  Slipperfield 
Loch,  by  his  servant's  gun  going  off,  who  was  walking  behind  him. 
See  Notes  on  this  description  of  the  Lakes  in  Tweeddale. 

^  The  Middle,  and  Loch  Third  of  the  Slipperfields,  now  belong 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gibson  Carmichael  of  Skirling,  Bart. ;  and  the  Eive 
Third,  and  Kingseat,  to  Mr  M'Doual  of  Logan,  in  Galloway, 

§  Near  the  Sepulchral  Cairn,  and  what  Gordon  in  his  Itincra- 
rium  Septentrionale  calls  a  Roman  Camp,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Back-burn,  and  opposite  to  the  lands  of  Carlops.  From  the  Se- 
pulchral Cairn  it  seems  to  have  been  named  the  Kairn-bum. 
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heir  to  the  learned  poet  and  historian,  William  Drum- 
mond  of  U '  awlhornden* .     The  muirs  and  mosses  pro- 


NOTES. 

*  Sir  William  Drummond  is  mentioned  by  our  author  in  his 
Poems,  with  the  easy  freedom  of  an  intimate  companion  and  friend. 
He  was  made  a  Knight  Baronet  by  Charles  II.,  after  the  Restora- 
tion. His  father,  the  celebrated  historian  and  poet,  corresponded 
with  the  Marquis  of  Montrose ;  by  whom  he  was  so  much  esteemed, 
and  his  learning  and  loyalty  so  much  valued,  that,  at  his  request, 
he  printed  his  Irene,  as  the  best  means  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
distracted  populace.  He  afterwards,  with  a  complimentary  letter, 
immediately  following  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  sent  him  a  protection, 
dated  August,  164-5.  The  historian  and  poet  was  so  much  at- 
tached to  Charles  I.,  that  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 
is  said  by  his  biographers  to  have  hastened  his  own  ;  which  hap- 
pened in  1649,  the  succeeding  year.  His  son's  property,  the 
Whitefields,  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween his  friend  our  author's  two  estates  of  New-Hall  and  Ro- 
manno.  Allan  Ramsay  resided  at  New-Hall,  soon  after  it  was 
sold  to  Sir  David  Forbes  by  Dr  Pennecuik,  whose  intimate  con- 
nections with  Philiphaugh,  through  his  mother,  the  heiress  of  Ro- 
manno,  who  was  of  that  family,  and  with  these  the  friends  of  the 
two  Charleses  and  Montrose,  perfectly  coincide  with  the  tradition 
repeated  by  the  author  of  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  published  in 
1786,  that  he,  Dr  Pennecuik,  furnished  the  story,  and  suggested 
the  Plot  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  The  Earl  of  Traquair  was  one 
of  Charles's  adherents,  and  Traquair  House,  below  Peebles,  was 
the  first  place  of  refuge  to  which  Montrose  fled  after  his  defeat  at 
Philiphaugh ;  after  which  he  slept  a  night  in  Peebles  itself,  only  a 
few  miles  south  from  Romanno.  Many  other  circumstances,  men- 
tioned in  our  author's  Life  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  his  works, 
teem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 

"  Whitefield,  had  for  its  owner,  a  son  of  the  much  admired 
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duce  copiously  here  the   Genistella   Aculeala  *,    As- 
phodelus   Lancastrian,  luteusf,  Sedum  jninus  Palus- 


NOTES. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden. — The  estate  is  now  very  capable  of 
improvement ;  and  there  yet  are  faint  vestiges  of  an  encampment, 
a  little  north  of  upper  Whitefield,  which  Gordon  calls  "  a  Roman 
Camp,  in  form  of  a  paralellogram :  Its  dimensions  and  area,"  says 
lie,  "  are  much  the  same  with  Ardoch  Fort  in  Strathallan,  and  it 
lies  about  a  mile  north-west  from  Romanno.  It  consists  of  only 
a  single  ditch  and  rampart,  but  in  some  places  so  flat  and  level 
that"  he  "  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  exhibit  a  draught  of  it.  " 
Armst.  Linton.  The  Whitcfields  are  within  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
east  of  Carlops  and  Patie's-hill ;  and  have  a  corn  mill,  built  by  the 
late  proprietor  of  Macbiehill,  formerly  Coldcoat,  to  which  they 
have  been  added  by  purchase.  A  mineral  chalybeate  spring,  it  is 
said,  similar  to  those  at  Tunbridge,  of  which  a  particular  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Kent,  rises  in  the  moor 
of  Linton,  separating  these  farms  from  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carlop-hill.  It  is  called  Heaven  Aqua  Well ;  and,  if  like  Tun- 
bridge  wells,  is,  of  course,  useful  in  restoring  relaxed  constitutions, 
in  cold  chronical  disorders,  lowness  of  spirits,  weak  digestions, 
and  nervous  complaints.  It  lies  less  than  two  miles  southward  from 
Carlops.  In  the  farm  of  Over  Whitefield,  is  a  bed  of  limestone, 
Brought  for  sale,  similar  to  one  of  those  at  Carlops  ;  and  in  a  farm 
on  the  north  side  of  it,  called  Deepsykehead,  is  a  thick  stratum  of 
white  freestone,  lying  in  layers  of  from  four  to  twenty  indies  in 
depth,  which  extends  toward  New-Hall. 

The  Whitefields  are  now  the  property  of  Sir  George  Montgo- 
mery of  Macbiehill,  Bart. ;  and  after  passing  them,  the  Kairn-burn 
runs  through  the  lands  of  Dearifoot,  belonging  to  Mr  Andrew 
Glasgoiv,  before  it  passes  the  east  side  of  Lintoun  to  Divet-hall. 

*  Genista  Anglica,  Linn.  Needle  Furze.  Petty  Whin.  Needle 
Greenweed. 

f  Tofieldia  Palustris,  Linn.  Scotch  Asphodel.  Marsh  Tofieldia. 
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tre*,  Erica  Vulgaris  flore  albof,  and  Vaccinia  Palus* 


NOTES. 

*  Sedum  Villosum,  L.  Marsh  Stonecrop.    Small  Marsh  Sengreen. 

f  A  variety  of  the  Erica  Vulgaris,  Linn.  Common  Heath.     Ling. 
Grig.     Hether. 

"  This  plant  is  made  subservient  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poorer  inhabitants  make  walls 
for  their  cottages  with  alternate  layers  of  heath,  and  a  kind  of  mor- 
tar made  of  black  earth  and  straw ;  the  woody  roots  of  the  heath 
being  placed  in  the  centre,  the  tops  externally  and  internally. 
They  make  their  beds  of  it,  by  placing  the  roots  downwards,  and 
the  tops  only  being  uppermost,  they  are  sufficiently  soft  to  sleep 
upon.  Cabins  are  thatched  with  it.  In  the  island  of  Isla,  ale  is 
frequently  made  by  brewing  one  part  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the 
young  tops  of  heath  ;  sometimes  they  add  hops.  Boethius  relates 
that  this  liquor  was  much  used  by  the  Picts,"  and  of  course  about, 
and  'south  of,  the  Pictland-\ii\\s.  Penn.  Tour.  1772,  p.  229. 
"  Woollen  cloth  boiled  in  alum  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  tops  of  heath,  comes  out  a  fine  orange  colour. 
The  stalks  and  tops  will  tan  leather.  In  England  besoms  are 
made  of  it,  and  faggots  to  burn  in  ovens,  or  to  fill  up  drains  that 
are  to  be  covered  over.  Sheep  and  goats  will  sometimes  eat  the 
tender  shoots,  but  they  are  not  fond  of  them.  Bees  extract  a  great 
deal  of  honey  from  the  flowers,  but  where  heath  abounds  the  ho- 
ney has  a  reddish  cast.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  ropes  are  made 
of  it,  as  strong,  as  durable,  and  nearly  as  pliant  as  hemp."  Gar- 
nett's  Tour,  p.  147.  Being  a  very  late  shooting  plant,  on  heathy 
farms  a  great  part  of  the  support  of  the  flocks  in  Tweeddale  depends 
on  it,  and  it  is  an  important  object,  by  means  of  burning  it,  to  have 
always  a  succession  of  young  growths  through  autumn  and  winter, 
for  the  sheep,  when  the  more  tender  grasses  have  decayed.  The 
burning  of  it  in  autumn  extirpates  it,  and  in  winter  renders  it  sickly. 
Pld  heath  is  useful  in  keeping  the  snow  afloat,  to  enable  the  sheep 
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tria*,  whereof  1  have  sent  both  specimens  and  sets  to 
Mr  Szttherland,  for  our  Physick  Gardenf. 


NOTES. 

in  winter  to  get  at  the  more  hardy  grasses  at  its  roots.  Even  cows 
run  to  it  eagerly,  at  particular  times ;  and  especially  in  winter. 
The  herds  think,  to  them,  it  is  a  stomachic,  and  a  cordial. 

*  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos^  Linn.  Cran- berries.     Moor- berries. 

j-  The  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh  originally  occupied  a 
square  piece  of  ground  at  the  east  end  of  the  drained  morass  called 
the  North-Loch,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Trinity  House  and  College 
Church.  At  its  first  establishment,  Mr  James  Sutherland,  an  ex- 
perienced botanist,  was  engaged  as  head  gardener  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  and  our  author's  friend  Dr  Preston,  gave  botanical  lec- 
tures in  summer  on  officinal  plants.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
a  more  commodious  situation,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city, 
and  occupied  the  royal  garden,  which  anciently  was  connected  with, 
the  royal  residence  of  Holyroodhouse,  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. At  this  period  the  collection  of  plants  in  the  garden,  both 
indigenous  and  exotic,  seems  to  have  been  considerable.  Dr  Ni« 
colson  in  his  Scottish  Historical  Library,  speaking  of  this  garden, 
and  of  its  able  superintendant  Mr  James  Sutherland,  says,  "  In 
about  twenty  years,  he  has  brought  his  collection  of  plants  to  such 
a  degree  of  excellency  as  is  truly  admirable.  His  Hortus  Medi- 
cus  Edinburgensis  surpasses  most  of  tbem.  The  great  variety  of 
seeds  and  plants  which  his  correspondents  abroad  have  furnished 
him  with,  have  mightily  increased  his  foreign  stock ;  and  his  late 
personal  view  and  examination  of  the  shires  and  mountains  of  An- 
nandale,  Niddisdale,  &c.  have  amply  discovered  to  him  the  riches 
of  his  own  country  ;  so  that  we  have  sufficient  encouragement  to 
hope  that  he  will  shortly  oblige  us  with  a  new  prospect  of  one  of 
the  best  furnished  gardens  in  Europe."  The  Botanic  Garden  was 
removed  from  this  place  to  the  middle  of  Leith  Walk.  It  now 
contains  about  five  English  acres  of  ground.  The  collection  of- 
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The  next  house,  following  the  course  of  Lgne,  is 
Spittle-haugh,  built  anno  1678,  by  Richard  Murray, 
heritable  proprietor  thereof,  brother  to  Sir  Archibald 
Murray  of  Black-barony,  which  he  purchased  from  the 
late  old  Marquess  of  Tweeddak*.  Over  against  Spittle- 
haugh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  water,  is  the  Kaim-house, 
Bog-house,  and  Common-havgh^. 

A  little  below  this,  under  liomanno-mill,  the  water  of 
Lyne  receiveth  into  its  bosom  the  Dead-burn  :  so  called 


NOTES. 

plants  is  very  extensive ;  and  since  the  sj'stem  of  Linnseus  has  su- 
perseded all  others,  the  plants  are  arranged  according  to  his  clas- 
sification. The  professor  of  botany,  is  botanist  to  the  King  ;  and 
receives  a  salary  of  £.170  yearly,  for  the  support  of  the  garden. 
In  it  is  a  monument  erected  by  the  late  Dr  Hope,  to  the  memory 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  neat  Vase  on  a  pedestal,  with  this  simple  in- 
scription, 

LINNJEO  POSUIT 
Jo.  HOPE. 

*  This  property  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  Mr  Andrew  Ha- 
milton, Writer  to  the  Signet,  who  lately  built,  close  to  the  house 
of  Spittlehaugh,  a  very  extensive  Corn  mill.  There  are  beds  of 
free,  and  limestone,  in  the  grounds  ;  the  latter  under  clay  marie. 
In  an  enclosure,  near  the  house,  which  is  very  old  and  small,  called. 
Chapel-hill,  several  stone  affins  have  been  found,  concerning  which 
no  tradition  remains  ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been  a  cemetery  of 
a  chapel  connected,  from  the  name  Spittlehaugh,  with  an  hospital. 
In  another  property,  in  a  ridge  called  Broomielees,  at  some  dis- 
tance eastward  between  New-Hall  and  Romanno,  is  a  dark  red  vein 
of  hard  freestone,  a  part  of  which  rises  in  flags,  and  is  used  for 
pavements,  steps,  hearths,  &c. 

f  These  farms  made  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Romanno. 
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from  the  stillness  and  slowness  of  its  motion.  It  hath 
its  fountain  above  the  Grange,  at  a  place  called  the 
Cress-well ;  and  in  a  plain  and  fertile  ground,  the  length 
of  three  miles,  runs  into  the  water  of  Lyne,  as  was  said, 
at  Romanno-mill,  alias  G audits-mill^  to  which  it  makes  a 
dam.  Here  stands  first,  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  this 
burn-head,  an  herd's  house  called  Blair-Bog*;  and  then 
Romanno  Grange,  over  and  nether,  with  a  little  house 


NOTES. 

*  Blair-Bog,  about  1730,  was  purchased  by  Archibald  Earl  of 
Isla,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle,  from  its  conveniency  for  shoot- , 
ing  moor  game,  and  in  order  to  amuse  himself  by  showing  what 
he  could  produce  from  such  a  barren  subject ;  almost  entirely  con- 
sisting of  a  deep  flaw  moss.  He  indeed  did  all  that  sense,  taste, 
and  money  could  do,  in  decorating  the  best,  and  hiding  the  worst 
parts  of  it,  to  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur,  and  make  it  agreeable. 
He  reared  a  house  and  offices  upon  it.  Flooded  about  10  acres 
on  the  east  side  of  them,  where  the  ground  has  some  variety,  and 
Jess  moss,  and  embellished  the  banks  of  the  sheet  of  water  with  sta- 
tues, ornamental  buildings,  and  plantations,  especially  of  spruces, 
which  have  thriven  well.  The  flaw  moss  on  the  west  he  judici- 
ously drained,  and  covered  with  evergreens  and  larches,  which  are 
now  of  a  large  size,  and  seem,  especially  the  spruces  and  silver  firs, 
to  be  well  suited  to  the  soil.  Whilst  carrying  on  his  improvements, 
lie  humorously  gave  his  villa  the  name  of  The  Whim,  which  it 
still  retains,  and,  with  its  former  equally  expressive  one,  supersedes 
all  farther  description.  On  his  death,  it  was  purchased  in  1761 
by  Mr  Montgomery,  a  younger  son  of  Mr  Montgomery  of  Macbie 
hill  near  it,  for  a  very  small  sum ;  who  expended  much  labour  and 
expence  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  the  flaw  moss.  It  now  be- 
longs to  his  son.  Coal  and  lime  are  to  be  found  in  the  ground, 
southward. 
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built  anno  1663,  by  the  old  Macer  to  the  Session,  Ro- 
bert Hamilton,  then  heritor  ;  but  now  it  belongs  to  Sir 
James  Stuart  of  Goodtrees,  Advocate,  his  Majesty's  So- 
licitor *.  £Text  wpon  this  water  is  Burns-mill,  with  a 


NOTES. 

*  "  La  Mancha,  formerly  called  Grainge  ;  was  the  property  of 
Hamilton,  and  since  of  Stuart  of  Goodtrees,  near  Edinburgh. 
The  house  is  a  spacious  building,  with  a  surrounding  policy  of 
large  trees ;  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  this  seat,  is  a  farm  house 
called  Cumberland,  in  honour  of  the  late  royal  Duke.  The  loyalty 
of  its  owner  is  engraved  on  the  front, 

"  William  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Liberty  and  property's  defender  ; 
Culloden  Muir,  April  16M,  1746." 

Armst.  Newlands. 

It  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Romanno. 
It  is  at  present  the  property  of  the  honourable  and  gallant  admiral 
Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  K.  B.,  second  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald,  and  is  inhabited  and  managed  by  his  venerable  and  accom- 
plished mother,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Dundonald,  who  has 
chiefly  resided  here  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. In  La  Mancha  grounds  are  likewise  coal,  and  limestone. 
The  victory  at  Culloden,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  addition 
of  personal  connection  to  political  principle,  was  equally  celebrated 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  1703  New-Hall,  about  three  miles  north 
from  La  Mancha,  was  purchased  from  Dr  Pennecuik's  son-in-law, 
Mr  Oliphant  of  Lanton,  by  Sir  David  Forbes,  Knight,  brother  to 
Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  uncle  to  the  celebrated  Presi- 
dent of  that  name,  who  took  so  active  and  loyal  a  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1745  against  the  young  Pretender,  and  father  to  Mr 
John  Forbes  of  New-Hall,  Advocate,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Al- 
Jan  Ramsay  the  poet.  Two  of  the  enclosures,  north  from  the 
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little  old  Tower-house  above  the  mill,  beside  which  grows 
the  Meum  Athamanticum*. 

Then  follows  Coltcoat,  or  Coldcoat,  an  old  house,  and 
long  in  the  name  of  Hamilton  ;  but  now  the  purchase 
and  dwelling  house  of  Mr  William  Montgomery  of 
Mackbiehill,  Advocate,  after  being  lately  repaired  by 
the  deceased  Alexander  Hamilton,  Macer  to  the  Lords 
of  Sessionf.  A  little  under  it  is  the  Plewland,  formerly 

NOTES. 

house,  within  what  are  called  the  family  parks  of  New-Hall,  are 
still  named  the  upper  and  nether  Cumberland  parks,  and  one  to 
their  west  Ramsay's  park.  La  Mancha  marches  with  the  Whim ; 
whence  seems  wittily  to  have  arisen  its  congenially  whimsical 
name,  they  being  as  closely  connected,  as  La  Mancha,  and  a 
Whim,  were,  with  Don  Quixote. 

*  /Ethusa  Meum-  Linn.  Spignel.    Meu.    Bald,  or  Bawd-money. 

"  The  roots  and  seeds  are  aromatic  and  acrid.  They  have  been 
used  as  stomachics,  and  carminatives.  Sometimes  they  are  given 
to  cure  tertians  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  often  an- 
swer as  well  as  pepper  and  other  acrid  aromatics."  Withering. 

•j-  "  Macbiehill  was  formerly  called  Coldcoat,  then  the  property 
of  Hamilton.  The  whole  of  this  estate  is  since  greatly  improved, 
and  the  policy  is  unexceptionably  well  laid  out.  The  dovecoat,  and 
sepulchre,  erected  to  the  memory  of  William  Montgomery,  Esq. 
are  two  conspicuous  objects."  Armst.  Newlands.  Jonas  Hamilton 
of  Coldcoat  is  frequently  mentioned  by  our  author  in  his  poems, 
in  his  usual  free  and  jocular  manner,  with  great  kindness  and  re- 
gard,  as  having  distinguished  himself  at  "Worcester  Fight"  in 
support  of  Charles  II.  He  writes  in  the  "filcsy"  upon  his  sup- 
posed death,  in  addition  to  his  feats  of  valour,  that 

"  Drink,  swear,  and  kiss  he  could,  yea  pious  be, 
And  Proteus-like  suit  with  all  company." 
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a  pendicle  of  the  estate  of  Coltcoat ;  now  the  heritage 
and  dwelling  of  Alexander  Baillie  of  Callands.     Here, 


NOTES. 

However  acceptable  to  his  country  neighbours  these  jovial  qua- 
lities might  be  at  the  time,  they  probably  afterwards  in  part  occa* 
sioned  the  sale  of  valiant  Jonas's  estate  of  Coldcoat,  to  Mr  Wil- 
liam Montgomery  of  Macbiehill,  Advocate,  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Macbiehill  is  now  one  of  the  farms  of  the  estate  of  Lainshaw ;  on 
which  estate  is  the  town  of  Stewarton  in  Ayrshire,  and  seems  to 
have  been  sold  by  Mr  Montgomery  on  purchasing  Coldcoat.  His 
two  sons,  William  and  James,  were  extremely  fortunate  ;  the  for- 
mer as  an  army  agent  in  Ireland,  and  the  latter  at  the  Scotch  Bar. 
They  both  obtained  the  rank  of  Baronet  before  their  deaths ;  and 
the  younger  son  purchased  the  estates  of  Whim  and  Stobo.  The 
elder  son,  Sir  William,  left  Coldcoat,  now  Macbiehill,  which  his 
father  had  named  after  his  property  in  Ayrshire,  to  his  son  Sir 
George  Montgomery,  the  present  proprietor. — The  vanity  of  the 
younger  of  the  two  Macers,  named  in  the  text,  is  reported  to  have 
been  at  least  equal  to  his  predecessor  Jonas's  love  to  his  wench 
and  his  bottfe  ;  and  both  seem  to  have  ended  in  the  sale  of  the 
family  property.  It  is  related,  that  the  last  proprietor  and  holdef 
of  this  office,  Alexander,  the  Mace-bearer  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  out  of  his  great  love  to  his  fifteen  patrons,  who 
daily,  as  they  had  his  neighbour  Grange  before,  followed  him  and 
liis  mace,  from  the  robing  room  to  their  seats  on  the  bench,  when 
he  resolved  upon  repairing  his  mansion,  as  noticed  by  our  author, 
exerted  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  contrive  that  there  should  be 
cxactly^///?ee«  sleeping  places  in  it.  The  reason  he  assigned  was, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  accomodate  all  his  good 
friends  the  judges  ;  1  jst  he  should  give  any  of  them  offence,  by  not 
being  invited  and  getting  a  bed,  or  by  their  being  obliged  to  sleep 
in  pairs.  As  it  does  not  appear  he  had,  on  obtaining  the  honour 
of  their  company,  provided  one  for  himself,  he  probably  meant  to 
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in  the  spring  of  a  meadow,  grows  the  Oenanthe  Aqua- 
tica*.  A  little  above  the  road  is  the  Noble-house^,  and 
down  below  the  Plewland,  upon  the  water,  is  the  Bog- 
end\  ;  and  next  to  this  stands  Hall-mire,  upon  a  little 
mount,  surrounded  with  bogs  and  meadow,  excellently 
watered  with  a  large  and  limpid  spring.  This  house 
was  built  by  the  once  eminent  and  powerful  Baron 
Tweedie  of  Drummellier  ;  but  belongs  for  the  present 
to  Walter  Murray,  a  nephew  of  Black-barony  §.  Then 


NOTES. 

nestle  in  his  hall,  or  meeting  and  eating  room,  with  an  ornamented 
ceiling,  consisting  of  a  rich  centre  piece,  and  fourteen  comparti- 
ments.  The  President,  who  had  always  stuck  closest  and  nearest 
to  his  neighbour  and  him,  in  their  short  processions,  was,  natur- 
ally, also  the  first  in  his  affections,  as  he  demonstrated  by  doubling 
the  size  of  the  cell  which  he  had  allotted  for  his  dormitory,  and 
thus,  estimating  one  president  as  equal  to  two  ordinary  judges. 

*  Oenanthe  Fistulesa,  Linn.  Water  Dropwort. 

"  Cows  and  horses  refuse  it,  though  from  experiments,  it  has 
been  found  hot  to  injure  the  former."  Withering, 

•f-  "  Noblehouse,  is  an  inn  at  the  first  stage  from  Edinburgh  to- 
wards Moffat,  on  the  new  road."  Armst.  Newlands.  On  the  east 
side  of  Noblehouse  is  a  vein  of  ironstone  of  a  considerable  thick- 
ness ;  and  on  the  other  north  side  of  Macbiehill  are  extensive 
fields  of  coal,  and  limestone.  Both  Plewland  and  Noblehouse  now 
belong  to  Sir  George  Montgomery, 

£  Bogend  is  the  property  of  Mr  Veitch  of  Elliock,  in  Dumfries- 
shire. 

§  It  is  now  called  Murray's  Hall,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the 
late  respectable  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  its  then  proprietor. 
'"  Murray's  Hall,  formerly  called  Hallmyre.  The  enclosing  and 
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follows  Romanno-DeanS)  Romanno- Millt  and  the  old 
House  of  Romanno,  situate  at  some  distance  above  the 
water,  betwixt  two  burns,  in  a  spacious  green.  This 
ancient  family  were  originally  liomannos  of  that  ILK, 
untill  two  hundred  and  odd  years  ago*,  when  by  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress,  Janet  Romanno^  to  a  young 
gentleman,  William  Murray,  second  brother  of  the  ho- 
nourable family  of  P/)iliphaugh9  it  continued  in  that 
surname  for  seven  lineal  descents,  till  now,  that  by  a  like 


NOTES. 

draining  the  marshy  part  of  this  estate  is  an  improvement.  On 
the  heights  above  this  is  a  plantation  of  above  200  acres ;  the 
mutual  undertaking  and  property  of  four  gentlemen,  whose  lands 
lie  adjacent ;  and  will  add  not  a  little  to  the  value  and  ornament 
of  this  country."  Arm&t.  Newlands.  The  four  gentlemen  were  the 
late  Sir  William  Montgomery,  of  Macbiehill ;  Lord  Elliock,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  proprietor  of  Bogend ;  Sir  Robert 
Murray  Keith,  of  Murray 's-hall ;  and  the  late  Adam  Kennedy,  Esq, 

of  Romanno. The  old  names  Blairbog,  Coldcoat,  Bogend,  and 

Hallmyre,  on  the  Deadburn,  were  very  descriptive,  as  most  old 
names  were,  when  given ;  and  besides  the  confusion  in  topography 
thereby  occasioned  afterwards,  it  is  to  be  regretted  when  any  of 
them  are  altered  ;  as  they  not  only  indicate  the  former  charac- 
ters and  situations  of  the  places,  but  may  be  considered,  when 
allowed  to  remain,  as  proofs  and  memorials  highly  honourable  to 
those,  who,  by  their  useful  improvements  in  sheltering  and  drain- 
ing, have  been  able  to  change  their  natures  and  aspects  ;  to  create 
fruitfulness  out  of  sterility,  and  beauty  from  deformity. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr  Pennecuik's  own  surname  should 
have  been  takenyrowi  his  family  estate  ;  and  that  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  Romanno,  his  mother's  estate,  should  have  given  theirs 
to  it. 
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revolution,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Alexander  Pen- 
necuik)  by  marrying  the  heiress,  Margaret  Murray*. 

At  the  water  side  here  is  to  be  seen  Verbasculuin, 
Alpinum  umbellatum  rubrum,  called  Bird's-eye  f  ;  first 
observed  in  the  mossy  skirts  of  Btythe's-Muir,  by  Doc- 

NOTES. 

*  This  was  our  author's  father,  although  he  modestly  passes 
over  this  circumstance,  and  that  he  had  got  Romanno  through  his 
mother.  When  he  formerly  mentioned  Neiv-Hall,  likewise,  he 
avoided  saying  any  thing  that  could  even  lead  to  a  supposition  that 
it  belonged  to  himself.  On  the  death  of  our  author,  the  estate  of 
Romanno  again  went,  by  marriage,  to  the  husband  of  his  younger 
daughter,  Mr  Farquharson  of  Kirktown  of  Boyne.  By  him  it  was 
sold  to  Mr  Kennedy,  who  built  a  new  house  upon  it,  farther  north 
than  the  old  one,  to  obtain  a  view  to  the  north  east,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Deadburn,  of  Murray 's-Hall,  Bogend,  Macbiehill,  La  Mancha, 
and  the  Whim  at  the  head  of  it.  His  son,  Adam  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  its  late  worthy  proprietor,  added  a  court  of  offices  ;  and,  by 
his  care  and  attention  during  a  long  life  in  draining,  surface  cul- 
ture, enclosing,  and  planting,  has  not  only  rendered  his  own  estate 
the  neatest  and  most  finished  property  in  this  district  of  the  county, 
but,  by  the  influence  of  his  example,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
obtaining  for  its  former  bare,  waste  moors,  bleak,  cold  hills,  begs, 
and  myres,  the  appellation  of  the  Garden  of  TiKeeddale  "  The 
whole,  almost,  of  this  large  parish,  is  improved  to  a  surprizing  de- 
gree, and  may  justly  be  termed  "  the  Garden  of  Tweeddale." 
The  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  this  fertile  vale,  are  not  less 
elegant  than  numerous  ;  and  the  great  increase  of  inhabitants  is  al- 
most incredible."  Armst.  Newlands.  The  district  here  referred  to 
includes  the  estate  of  Romanno,  and  the  adjoining  properties,  up 
the  Lyne,  and  the  Deadburn,  north,  and  north-eastward. 

f  Primula  Farinosa,  Linn.  Bird's-eye.  Bird's-eyn.  Bird's-eye- 
Primrose. 

N 
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tor  Preston*  and  myself  in  no  small  quantity,  whereof  I 
sent  many  setts  to  the  Physick  Garden},  where  they 
prospered  to  a  far  greater  height.  Near  by  grows  also 
Bistorta  Alpina  minor\,  and  Lunaria  Minor^,  upon  the 
grassie  brinks  of  the  water  side  plentifully  for  near  half 
a  mile,  also  Morsus  Diabolijlore  albo\\,  also  the  Muscus 
Muscus  Cupressl  Jbrmis**,  and  Muscus 


NOTES. 

*  Dr  Preston,  as  an  able  botanist,  is  often  mentioned  by  both 
his  brethren,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  M.  D.,  and  Dr  Pennecuik.  In 
summer,  he  delivered  botanical  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  on  officinal 
plants. 

f  Dr  Pennecuik  seems  to  have  entered  very  keenly  into  the 
prosperity  of  the  new  botanical  garden  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
brother  practised  at  the  bar ;  and  appears  to  have  given  every  aid 
of  which  he  was  capable  to  Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  M.  D.  by  send- 
ing plants  for  it  to  Mr  James  Sutherland,  its  superintendent. 

J  Polygonum  Viviparum,  Linn.  Small  Bistort.  Viviparous 
Snakeweed. 

§  Osmunda  Lunatia,  Linn.  Moonwort. 

||  Scabiosa  Succha,  Linn.  Devil's-bit  Scabious. 

"  The  dried  leaves  are  used  to  dye  wool  yellow  or  green.  Linn. 
A  strong  decoction  of  it,  continued  a  good  while  together,  is  an 
empirical  secret  for  gonorrhoeas.  Withering. 

<jj  "  Lycopodium  Clavatum,  Linn.  Club  moss.     Wolf's  Claw. 

"  In  Sweden  they  form  it  into  mats  or  basses,  which  lie  at  their 
doors  to  clean  shoes  upon.  It  restores  ropy  wine  in  a  few  days. 
The  seeds  flash  when  thrown  into  a  flame,  and,  it  is  said,  are  used 
in  the  theatres  to  imitate  lightning.  They  are  with  difficulty 
made  wet,  and  if  scattered  upon  a  bason  of  water,  you  may  dip 
your  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  bason  without  wetting  it."  Wi+ 
thering. 

•**  Hypnum  Cupressiforme,  Linn. 
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Pixidatus*,  with  many  species'  and  varieties  of  the  Or- 
chis  ;  and  near  by  in  the  Halmire-log,  grows,  in  abund- 
ance, the  little  pretty  Palm  Willow  called  Chamceltea\9 
Valeriana  Minor\9  Erica  Baccifcra§,  Sedum  Minus  pa- 
lustre^  Pyrola^|~,  with  many  species  of  the  Gramma ,  and 
about  the  dunghills  of  Romanno  I  found  of  the  Thlaspis 
both  Treacle**,  and  Mithridate  M ustard^. 

Upon  the  first  of  October  1677,  there  happened  at 
Romanno,  on  the  very  spot  where  now  the  Dove-cot  is 
built  JJ,  a  memorable  Polymachy  betwixt  two  clans  of 
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*  Lichen  Pyxidatus,  Linn. 

f  Salix  Repcns,  Linn.  Creeping  Dwarf  Willow. 

J  Valeriana  Dioica,  Linn.  Small  wild,  or  Marsh  Valerian. 

§  "  Empetrum  Nigrum,  Linn.  Black-berried  Heath.  Black 
Crow-berries.  Crake-berries. 

"  If  taken  in  large  quantities,  they  cause  a  headache.  Grouse 
feed  upon  them.  Boiled  with  alum  they  afford  a  dark  purple  dye. 
Goats  are  not  fond  of  the  plant.  Cows,  sheep,  and  horses,  refuse 
it."  Withering. 

||  Sedum  Villosum,  Linn.  Marsh  Stone  Crop.  Small  Marsh 
Sengreen. 

^f  Pyrola  Rotundifolia,  Linn.  Common  Winter-green — or,  pro- 
bably, rather  Pyrola  Minor,  Linn. 

**  Thlaspi  Arvense,  Linn.  Treacle  Mustard.     Penny  Cress. 

f  f  Thlaspi  Campestre,  Linn.  Mithridate  Mustard.  Bastard 
Cress. 

J  J  One  of  our  author's  poems  is  entitled,  "  Ane  Letter  by  -way 
of  Challenge  to  a  Knight  who  shot  at  the  Author's  Doves,  and  killed 
them  on  the  Dove-coat  head  being  now  plenished"  in  which  he  treats 
him  as  he  deserved.  "  To  commemorate  this  Polymachy  there  is 
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Gipsies,  the  Fawes  and  Shawes  j  who  had  come  from 
Haddington  fair,  and  were  going  to  Harestanes*  to  meet 
two  other  clans  of  those  rogues,  the  Baillies  and  Browns, 
with  a  resolution  to  fight  them.  They  fell  out  at  Ro- 


NOTES. 

a  Dove  Cot,  built  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Pennecuik,  A.  D.  1683,  with 
this  inscription  upon  the  lintel  of  the  door, 

"  The  field  of  Gipsie  blood  which  here  you  see, 
A  shelter  for  the  harmless  dove  shall  be." 

"  The  Doctor  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  memorable  af- 
fray, which  he  says  happened  on  the  1st  of  October  1677,  between  a 
few  strolling  vagrants,  whose  progeny  still  retain  the  epithet  of  one 
of  the  combatants,  Paw,  or  Gipsie.  Romanno  was  formerly  the 
property  of  Romanno  of  that  Ilk,  which  serves  to  convince  me  that 
the  place  took  its  name  only  from  the  Proprietor  ;  a  surname  fre- 
quent in  Scotland  and  Italy.  It  was  since  the  seat  of  Dr  Penne- 
cuik ;  a  gentleman  to  whose  distinguished  abilities  as  a  physician, 
poet,  historian,  genealogist,  and  botanist,  it  would  be  doing  an  injus- 
tice to  offer  a  panegyric  from  my  pen.  The  house  and  improve- 
ments sufficiently  evince  the  peculiar  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
present  worthy  proprietor"  Adam  Kennedy  Esq.  Arnift.  New-lands. 
The  estate  of  Romanno  thus  furnishes  an  instance  of  its  name  be- 
ing taken  from  the  proprietor,  which  seems  to  have  been  generally 
the  earlier  practice  ;  and  that  of  Pennecuik,  the  seat  of  our  author's 
ancestor,  as  mentioned  in  his  Life,  of  the  proprietor's  name  being 
takjn  from  the  lttii('y,  which  appears  usually  to  have  been  the  later 
one.  See  his  Life  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  his  Works.  "  From 
Romanno  down  t'.e  Lyne,  whinstonc  abounds."  Stat.  Ace.  Par. 
of  Ncwlands. 

*  A  low  inn,  or  alehouse,  a  few  miles  west  from  Romanno,  iu 
KirLurd  paris/i,  Vetr,  ec  i  and  L'rcughtor. 
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manno  amongst  themselves,  about  dividing  the  spoil  they 
had  got  at  Haddington ;  and  fought  it  manfully.  Of  the 
Fawes  there  were  four  brethren  and  a  brother's  son  ;  of 
the  Shawes9  the  father  with  three  sons ;  and  several  wo- 
men on  both  sides.  Old  Sandie  Faw,  a  bold  and  proper 
fellow,  with  his  wife,  then  with  child,  were  both  killed 
dead  upon  the  place  j  and  his  brother  George,  very  dan- 
gerously wounded.-  In  February  1 678,  old  Robin  Slum\ 
the  gipsie,  and  his  three  sons,  were  hanged  at  the  Grass- 
Mercat  for  the  above  mentioned  murder  committed  at 
Romanno  ;  and  John  Faw  was  hanged  the  Wednesday 
following  for  another  murder.  Sir  Archibald  Prim- 
rose was  justice  general  at  the  time ;  and  Sir  George 
M'Kenzie  king's  advocate*. 

NOTES. 

*  "  In  his  II.  Disc,  on  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  in  the  Political 
Works  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Salton,"  who  was  contemporary  with 
Dr  Pennecuik,  having  been  born  in  the  year  1653,  "  in  his  own 
time,"  says  Lord  Woodhouselee  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Kames,  "  he 
speaks  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  as  in  the  state 
of  actual  mendicants,  begging  alms  from  door  to  door  ;  and  of  these 
a  great  proportion  dying  yearly  of  absolute  want :  of  a  hundred 
thousand  gipsies,  or  vagabonds,  living  without  regard  to  any  laws 
human  or  divine,  and  seeking  their  subsistence  by  violence,  rapine, 
and  murder:  of  one-half  of  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom 
"  possessed  by  a  people  who  are  gentlemen  only  because  they  vdll  not 
"work  ;"  and  who,  in  every  thing,  are  more  contemptible  than  the 
vilest  slaves,  except  that  they  always  carry  arms,  because  for  the 
most  part  they  live  upon  robbery"  Of  the  then  state  of  the  High- 
lands, it  is  said,  he  remarks :  "  This  part  of  the  country  being  an  in- 
exhaustibl'j  source  of  beggars,  has  always  broke  all  our  measures  re- 
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A  short  mile  below  Romanno  stands  the  Netolands, 


NOTES. 

lating  to  them.  And  it  were  to  be  Vvished,  that  the  government 
would  think  n't  to  transplant  that  handful  of  people,  and  their  mas- 
ters, (who  have  always  disturbed  our  peace),  into  the  low  country, 
and  people  the  Highlands  from  hence,  rather  than  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  a  perpetual  occasion  of  mischief  to  us."  Even  although 
this  picture,  especially  as  to  the  Lowlands,  should  be  as  a  painter 
would  say,  somewhat  charged,  it  shows  sufficiently  the  disorderly 
state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  and,  exclusive  of  the  genteel  free- 
booters, how  much  it  was  infested  and  its  peace  disturbed  by  law- 
less gangs  of  gipsies,  such  as  those  described  here  and  alluded  to  in 
his  poems  by  Dr  Pennecuik,  which  every  where  appeared  without 
disguise,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  steal  or  rob.  Sorning,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  is  the  taking  meat  or  drink  from  others  by  force 
or  menaces,  without  paying  for  it.  "  An  Act  was  passed,  1609,  c. 
13.,  commanding  to  banishment  such  sorners  as  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Egyptians,  or  gypsies,  and  adjudging  to  death  all  who  should 
be  habite  and  reputed  Egyptians,  if  they  should  be  afterwards  found 
within  the  kingdom.  It  appears  by  some  ordinances  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  preserved  in  our  public  records, 
that  those  gypsies  were  originally  from  Egypt,  a  band  of  whom  ap- 
plied to  our  sovereign  for  licence  to  come  to  this  kingdom,  probably 
under  the  colour  of  introducing  some  art  which  might  tend  to  the 
public  interest,  and  that  for  some  time  after  their  arrival  they  lived 
peaceably,  under  the  protection  of  our  laws;  but  at  last  having  be- 
come most  notorious  robbers,  and  public  nuisances,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  expel  them  from  this  country.  That  act  is  still  in  force ; 
but  the  pannels  are  allowed  to  bring  witnesses  to  their  character, 
that  the  jury  may  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  they  fall  under 
the  description  of  the  statute."  Erskine's  Inst.  B.  4.  Tit.  4.  §  64. 
If  •'  it  was  thought  necessary  to  expel  these  Egyptians  "  in  1609,  it 
*ays  very  little  for  the  authority  of  a  Scots  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
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Newland  Kirk*9  and  Cantswals\.    In  the  cleugh  above 


NOTES. 

for  the  subsequent  general  police  and  industry  of  the  country,  that 
"  one  hundred  thousand"  or  z\enjifty  thousand  of  these  idle  "  gip- 
sies, or  vagabonds,  should  be  still  living  without  regard  to  any  laws, 
human  or  divine,"  in  the  Lowlands,  and  committing  murder  in  open 
bands,  at  Romanno,  and  elsewhere,  in  1677,  the  statute  even  yet 
continuing  in  force.  It  would  seem,  that,  with  as  much  effect,  such 
a  law  might,  at  present,  be  promulgated  in  these  disturbed  and  ra- 
vaged states  into  which  they  have  unhappily  been  admitted,  to  ex- 
pel the  military  sorning  swarms  of  Bonaparte,  since  his  arrival  in 
Europe  from  Egypt.  [Written  before  the  liberation  of  Europe,  by 
his  disasters,  and  abdication.] 

*  Newland  Kirk  has  all  the  marks  of  great  antiquity,  with  the 
arches  and  ornaments  in  the  old  Saxon  stile  of  architecture. 

•}-  "  Newlands  Kirk,  is  an  ancient  structure,  surrounded  with  a  few- 
lofty  trees ;  near  which  is  Cant' s-f  Vails,  a  public  house,  where  Dr 
Pennecuik  and  the  neighbouring  gentry  held  their  convivial  meet- 
ings, to  lull  the  cares  of  life  to  rest  in  a  cup  of  nappy  ale,  and  lis- 
ten to  the  lively  witticisms  of  each  other,  and  particularly  of  that 
friendly  humourist."  Armst.  Newlands.  A  ludicrously  unfortunate 
occurrence  that  happened  at  this  church  and  public  house  in  the 
presence  of  Dr  Pennecuik,  is  made  the  subject  of  one  of  his  poems, 
under  the  title  of  The  Mock  Marriage  of  Cantstvals.  Cant's-walls 
is  on  the  estate  of  Romanno. 

In  our  author's  poetical  correspondence  with  Mr  William  Clerk, 
Advocate,  "  Lady  Effie's  ale  "  is  celebrated,  for  its  verse-inspiring 
powers  :  and  in  his  lines,  "  To  a  Friend,  inviting  him  to  the  Coun- 
try" he  writes  thus, 

"  When  limbs  are  wearied,  and  our  sport  is  done, 
We'll  trudge  to  Cants  walls  by  the  setting  sun  ; 
And  some  blythe  hours  there  quaff  a  cup  of  ale, 
And  smoke  our  pipe,  back'd  with  a  wanton  tale. 
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the  Church,  there  grows  abundantly  the  Spignel  or 

NOTES. 

W'-'1!  read  no  Courant,  which  the  news  home  brings, 

\\  !vat  have  we  to  do  with  war^,  or  kings. 
V»'e'!l  i.c'er  disturb  our  heads  with  state  affairs, 
But  talk  of  ploughs,  and  sheep,  and  country  fairs. 
Churchmen's  contentions  we  abhor  to  h  ar, 
They're  not  for  conscience,  but  for  worldly  gear. 
We'll  fear  our  God,  wish  well  to  king  and  nation,  •> 

Worship  on  Sabbath  with  the  congregation  ;  >• 

Thus  live  in  peace,  and  die  in  reputation,"  J 

Cant's-walls  southward  below,  and  the  jovial  Smith's  at  Linton, 
northward  above  Romanno,  on  the  Lyne,  seem,  in  those  clubical 
times,  to  have  been  the  chief  rural  resorts  of  the  facetious  Doc- 
tor and  his  merry  friends,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an  inferior  class 
of  jolly  topers  whom  he  ridicules,  on  the  other.  Among  his  poems 
is  "  The  Lintoun  Cabal,  or  the  Jovial  Smith  nf  Lintoun' s  Invita- 
tion to  his  Club,  to  their  Mornings  draught,  whom  he  had  made  drunk 
the  night  before  after  a  great  Storm  "  The  old  Smithy  of  Lintoun 
is  now  in  ruins,  near  the  Cross,  towards  the  green.  Cant's-walls 
is  situated  near  the  Manse,  and  Church  of  Newlands,  and  though 
on  tlie  estate,  and  within  a  mile  of  Romanno,  by  a  turn  in  the  val- 
ley above  it,  and  the  contraction  of  its  banks,  it,  and  the  manse, 
and  the  church  beyond  it,  are  thrust  out  into  a  corner  by  them- 
selves. It  has  now  become  a  poor  shepherd's  cottage.  The  "  timber 
bridge  '  below  it,  opposite  to  the  church,  which  is  almost  a  ruin,  is 
scarce  passable.  The  church-yard  fiJls  the  space  between  the  bridge 
and  the  church,  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  old  decayed  ashes  ; 
and  the  manse  on  the  verge  of  the  burying  ground,  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  objects  around  it.  Even  the  Lyne  here,  shrouded  over  with 
gray  sallows,  is  dark  and  stagnant.  Near  the  whole  tract,  from  the 
improvements  about  Romanno,  (which  are  hid  by  the  bare  shoulder 
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Baldmony*  above  mentioned.  It  grows  likewise  on  se- 
ver?! other  dry  hillocks  of  Tweeddale.  Here  is  like- 
wise a  timber  bridge  over  this  part  of  the  Lyne,  called 
the  Neuiand  Bridge\.  Near  by  this,  on  the  water  side, 
grow  the  Morsus  Diabolijlore  albo\,  and  Gentianella 
Fugax  minor,  not  only  with  the  ordinary  purple,  but 
with  milk  white  flowers  §.  In  the  parishes  of  Calder, 
the  country  people  call  this  plant  Eastning-wort,  which 
they  affirm  makes  their  Cowes  come  a  bulling  when 
they  get  of  it  amongst  their  other  meat.  In  the  entry  of 
this  Church  is  the  isle  and  burial-place  of  John  Murray, 
second  brother  of  William  Murray  of  Romanno.  This 
John  Murray,  by  his  industry,  turned  a  rich  merchant, 
and  was  ordinarily  termed,  at  London,  Sour  John  ofilie 
Spiceries.  When  he  came  home,  he  was  the  first  rise 


NOTES. 

of  a  hill),  down  the  Lyne,  past  this  now  dreary  spot,  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tweed,  is  the  detached  upper  extremity  of  a  great, 
neglected,  under-rented,  entailed  estate,  waste,  and  uncultivated, 
with  scarcely  a  house  or  a  tree  upon  it,  and  kept  almost  a  desert, 
even  where  the  soil  is  rich,  by  its  division  into  extensive  sheep 
farms,  from  the  intriguing,  monopolizing  spirit  of  storemasters,  ren- 
dered successful  by  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  and  his  ignor- 
ance of  its  productive  powers,  and  value,  through  the  mediums  of 
population  and  culture. 

*  './Ethusa  Meum,  Linna3i. 

f  About  a  mile  above  Cant's-walls,  there  is  now  a  handsome 
stone  bridge,  built  across  the  Lyne  at  Ilomanno,  over  which  the 
new  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Moffat,  by  Noblehouse,  passes. 

J  Scabiosa  Succisa,  Linn.  Devil's-bit  Scabious. 

§  Gentiana  Campestris,  Linn.  Field  Gentian. 
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and  founder  of  the  honourable  family  of  Stenliop9  and 
great-grandfather  to  the  present  Sir  David  Murray, 
Knight  Baronet.  He  died  at  Halmire  ;  and  upon  the 
front  of  the  isle  which  he  built,  in  raised  letters,  is  this 
inscription :  Hie  quia  sacrofonte  lotus  sum  saxea  moles 
ertgitur  grati  a,  Mvsiyu  ctrov  tov  animi*,  with  the  year 
of  God,  which  is  legible,  but  is  something  defaced  by 
the  length  of  time. — The  present  minister  of  the  place 
is  Mr  Stephen  Paton^. — A  little  nearer,  above  this,  upon. 


NOTES. 

*  This  stony  fabric  is  erected,  as  a  memorial)  in  gratitude  heret 
because  1  am  purified  by  the  holy  fount.  Great  stress  in  choosing 
the  site  of  the  aisle  seems  to  have  been  laid  on  its  proximity  to  the 
holy  water. 

f  The  first  and  favourite  minister  of  Newlands,  in  Dr  Penne- 
cuik's  time,  he  laments  the  loss  of,  in  a  poem,  among  his  verses, 
entitled,  The  Complaint  of  the  Widow  and  Fatherless,  upon  the 
Death  of  old  Mr  Patrick  Purdie,  54  years  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  Newlands.  The  muscular  strength  of  the  next  minister,  Mr 
Archibald  Tory,  who  seems  in  this  respect  to  have  vied  with 
*'  Parson  Adams"  is  celebrated  in  another  Poem,  on  his  killing 
bis  mastiff  in  a  passion,  with  one  stroke  of  his  foot.  His  successor, 
Mr  Stephen  Paton,  is  mentioned  in  the  text.  Although  but  a 
short  way  from  the  hedges,  plantations,  and  highly  cultured  fields 
of  Romanno,  from  its  buried  and  secluded  situation,  with  bare 
steep  ascents  close  to  it  in  almost  every  direction,  the  minister's 
place  of  abode,  here,  with  that  of  the  schoolmaster  under  him,  is 
as  well  calculated  to  divert  his  attention  from  terrestrial  to  celes- 
tial objects,  as  can  easily  be  contrived.  Indeed,  he  is  involunta- 
rily forced  to  direct  it  almost  perpendicularly  to  its  proper  point ; 
for  unless  he  turns  his  eyes  heaven-ward,  to  the  cheering  light 
from  the  ever-glorious  luminary  over  his  head,  he  can  have  his 
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the  side  of  a  pleasant  green  hill  in  Romanno  ground, 
are  to  be  seen  eleven  or  twelve  large  and  orderly  Ter- 
race Walks,  which,  in  their  summer  verdure,  cast  a 
bonny  dash  at  a  distance :  And  this  I  take  not  to  be  na- 
tural, but  a  work  of  art ;  because  upon  the  top  of  the  hill 
there  is  a  little  round  Fortification  of  earth  and  stone,  with 
a  ditch  about  it,  as  if  it  had  been  some  Roman  Garrison, 
and  these  Terraces  cut  out  to  keep  off  horse  ;  the  like 
being  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  several  other  hills  in 
Tweeddale*. — To  the  east  of  the  Church,  high  upon 

NOTES. 

mind  only  filled  with  gloom  and  melancholy,  heightened  by  con- 
finement.    When  he  looks  behind,  his  view  is  stopt,  suddenly,  by 
a  bare  hill,  rising  rapidly  at  his  back.     When  he  turns  his  face 
forward,   his   curiosity   is  abruptly  arrested  by  another  marshy 
naked  slope,  almost  as  steep,  and  high,  and  close  to  him,  ascend- 
ing from  the  only  part  of  the  Lyne  that  is  dull  and  weedy,  as  it 
creeps  below  him,  after  receiving  the  Dead  Burn,  between  a  few 
stinted  willows,  sluggishly  on,  under  the  timber  bridge  mentioned 
in  the  text,  now,  since  the  building  of  the  stone  bridge  at  Ro- 
nianno,  abandoned  and  half  rotten  from  neglect.     When  he  turns 
for  amusement  to  the  right,  he  finds  the  once  joyous  public-house 
of  CantVwalls,  no\v  deserted  and  desolate.     When  he  seeks  for 
consolation  on  his  left,  the  Church-yard  at  his  elbow,  with  its  old 
ruinated  Church,  its  talj  decaying  ashes,   its  sepulchral  tumuli, 
crumbling   tombstones,    defaced   epitaphs,    sand-glasses,    sculls, 
shank  bones,  tears,  and  memento  moris,  admonishes  him  to  look  up 
for  comfort  from  above  ;   and  not  to  expect  it  where  it  is  not  to 
be  found.     Even  when  he  shrinks  into  his  Manse,  with  its  little 
old-fashioned  windows,  the  scene  is  equally  dark,  dank,  and  joyless. 
The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of' March,  is  patron  of  the  Parish. 
*  "  A  little  above  Newlands,  on  the  front  of  a  hill,  are  eleven 
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the  hill  is  Whileside*,  and  over  against  it,  upon  the  hill- 
side, on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is  Boarland^  ;  then 
Cowthrople,  now  called  Callins  \  ;  and  next  under 


NOTES. 

or  twelve  Terraces,  rising  with  a  regular  gradation  to  the  top,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  each  ;  and  which  Gordon  believes  Roman  ; 
though  the  country  people  call  it  Pictish.  The  circular  entrench- 
ment on  the  hill  would  indicate  the  whole  to  be  British,  as  there 
are  similar  fences  on  the  sides  of  several  hills,  called  the  Red 
Rifrirx,  near  Wooler  in  Northumberland,  where  the  battle  of  Ho- 
mildown,  in  1402,  was  fought — Romanno  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  where,  Mr  Gordon  thinks,  there  has  been  a 
Roman  Station  :  "  The  village  of  Romanno,  "  says  he,  "  seems 
to  have  about  it  such  remains  as  prove  the  veracity  of  its  etymo- 
logy." Armst.  Newlands.  As  the  site  is  in  view  of  the  Pictland 
Hills,  about  five  miles  distant,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Maeatse,  these  terraces,  which  resemble  the  remains  of 
some  on  the  Girt- Hill,  near  Carlops,  though  they  may  have  been 
formed  by  the  Britons,  are  probably,  agreeable  to  the  popular 
tradition,  Pictish.  According  to  some  antiquarians,  they  were 
intended  for  purposes  connected  with  amusements.  In  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  Romanno,  from  a  family  of  that  name,  as  for- 
merly mentioned,  Captain  Armstrong  seems  to  be  right.  The 
place  is  about  six  miles  from  the  sepulchral  cairns  beyond  Linton, 
between  the  Pentland  Hills  and  Dunsyre,  about  five  from  Carlops 
and  Patie's-hill  and  about  four  from  the  Fort  at  Whiteh'ekl,  in  the 
Jine  between  and  Carlops. 

*  The  property  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March. 

f  The  property  of  Mr  Aitchison. 

\  Among   the  Poems,  are,  a  Letter   to,   and  an  Elegy  upon  \ 
Alexander  Baillie,   of  Callins,  between  Newlands,  and  Drochil 
(Castle.     It  now  belongs  to  Mr  Ailkcn. 
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it  is  the  Drochil,  betwixt  two  waters,  the  Lyne   and 
TairtJi. 

The  NetJier  Z)roc/«7hath  been  designed  more  for  a  pa- 
lace than  Castle  of  Defence,  and  is  of  a  mighty  bulk ; 
founded,  and  more  than  half-built,  but  never  finished,  by 
the  then  great  and  powerful  R.egent  James  Douglass 
Earl  of  Mortoun.  Upon  the  front  of  the  south  entry  of 
this  Castle  was  J.  E.  O.  M.,  James  Earl  of  Mortoun, 
in  raised  Letters,  with  the  Fetter  lock  as  Warden  of  the 
Borders*. — This  mighty  Earl,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 


NOTES. 

*  "  Drochil  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  the  remains  of  a  stupend- 
ous building,  begun  1578,  by  James  Douglas  Earl  of  Morton,  then 
regent  of  Scotland ;  and  intended  for  a  peaceful  recess  from  the 
busy  scenes  of  a  court — Douglas,  Lord  Dalkeith,  having  married 
a  daughter  of  James  III.  his  son  was  by  James  IV.  created  Earl  of 
Morton,  in  1458  ;  but  sharing  the  fate  of  his  sovereign  on  Flodden 
field,  9th  September  1513,  and  his  son  leaving  no  heirs  male, 
James  Douglas,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the 
last  Earl,  claimed  the  title  and  estates,  notwithstanding  the  Coun- 
tesses of  Arran  and  Nithsdale  were  elder  sisters. — In  1563,  the 
Earl  of  Morton  was  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor,  but  being 
accessary  to  the  murder  of  David  Rizzio,  9th  March  1566,  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Queen  Mary,  till  Bothwell  procured  a  pardon, 
on  condition  of  his  being  also  accessary  to  the  death  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Darnly.  He  was  chosen  regent  1572,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  James  VI.,  but  becoming  unpopular,  imprudently  divested 
himself  of  that  regal  power,  which  could  only  have  saved  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  clergy,  and  retired,  A.  D.  1578,  with  an  immense 
fortune,  to  build  a  secure  seat  at  Drochil.  But  he  had  not  secured 
friends  to  avoid  the  fatality  which  attended  his  impeachment ;  for, 
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place,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  designed  here  a  noble 
recess  and  retirement  from  worldly  business ;  but  was 
prevented  by  his  unfortunate  and  inexorable  Death  three 
years  after,  anno  1581  ;  being  accused,  condemned,  and 
execute  by  the  Maiden  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  as 
Art  and  Part  of  the  Murder  of  our  King  Henry  Earl 
of  Darnly,  father  to  King  James  the  Sixth.  This  fatal 
instrument,  at  least  the  pattern  thereof,  the  cruel  Regent 
had  brought  from  abroad  to  behead  the  Laird  of  Pen- 


NOTES* 

on  the  6th  June  1581,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  sanguinary  mea- 
sures of  ambitious  avarice,  and  left  this  noble  edifice  unfinished." 

"  On  the  heights,  above  Drochil  Castle,  are  two  very  entire 
camps,  which  Gordon  calls  the  Cheaters,  and  imagines  them  to  have 
been  Roman  exploratory  Castles,  whilst  the  army  lay  on  the  hill, 
or  by  the  water  side",  about  two  miles  down,  at  the  Roman  Camp 
at  Lyne  Church.  "  There  is  also  one  on  Henderland  Hill,  and 
another  on  Borland  Hill."  Armstrong,  Newlands. 

Drochil  Castle,  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  the  meeting  of 
two  vallies,  and  looking  down  the  Lyne,  is,  both  in  size,  and  situa- 
tion, a  noble  ruin.  It  is  only  about  four  miles  from  the  influx  of 
the  Lyne  into  the  Tweed,  about  a  mile  above  Niedpath  Castle 
near  Peebles.  From  it,  down  the  Lyne  and  Tweed,  were  castles 
and  towers,  generally  the  chief  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
in  sight  of  each  other,  on  the  tops  of  which  fire  signals  from  the 
borders  carried  the  alarm  to  their  warden.  Their  remains,  more 
or  less  entire,  are  still  visible,  many  of  them  forming  objects  highly 
romantic  and  picturesque,  downward  from  it,  at  Lyne,  Caverhill, 
Niedpath,  Horsburgh,  Netber-Horslmrgh,  Cardrona,  Ormistone, 
Traquair,  Purvishill,  Bold,  Caberstone,  Scrogbank,  Hollowlee,  Eli- 
bank,  &c.  &c. — Both  Upper,  and  Nether  Drochil,  belong  to  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March. 
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necuik  of  that  Ilk9  who,  notwithstanding,  died  in  Ins 
bed,  while  the  unfortunate  Earl  was  the  first  himself 
that  handselled  that  merciless  Maiden,  which  proved  so 
soon  after  his  own  executioner*. 


NOTES. 

*  The  Maiden  by  which  the  Earl  of  Morton  was  beheaded,  I* 
still  preserved  in  Edinburgh ;  and  lies  in  that  part  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  below  the  Square,  where  the  Advocates  Library  is 
kept.  It  is  the  same  instrument,  under  the  name  of  the  Guillotine^ 
that  made  such  hideous,  unexampled,  havoc  among  the  frantic 
actors,  liker  devils  than  men,  in  the  horrible  massacres  of  the 
French  bloody  Revolution  ;  especially  during  the  ascendancy  of 
Robespierre,  assisted  by  Marat,  and  the  rest  of  his  execrable  fac- 
tion ;  before  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  more  honourable, 
though,  still,  infinitely  more  destructive,  substitution  of  the  gun, 
for  the  guillotine.  Though  he  modestly  omits  any  notice  of  his 
descent  from  Pennecuick  of  that  Ilk,  as  he  had  done  before  that 
he  had  any  interest  in  New-Hall,  or  that  the  heiress  of  Romanno 
was  his  Mother,  by  whom  it  had  become  his  own,  our  author  here 
involuntarily  betrays  the  connection,  by  his  so  feelingly  relating 
the  Regent's  sanguinary  designs  on  his  ancestor,  and  from  his  exul- 
tation at  their  falling  on  his  own  head,  agreeably  to  the  wise  de- 
crees of  retribution,  by  which  as  to  such, 

. Even  handed  Justice 

Returns  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice 

To  their  own  lips. 

Nee  lex  estjustior  ulla 

Quam  necis  artifices  arle  perire  sua. 

Robespierre,  too,  fell  by  this  same  instrument,  after  he  had  steeped 
it  in  the  blood  of  such  an  unprecedented  multitude  of  infatuated, 
hapless,  victims  to  his  insatiate  cruelty  and  ambition. 

In  a  Description  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing curious  account  of  the  origin  of  this  dreadfully  celebrated  en- 
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Upon  the  other  side  of  Lyne's  water,  at  the  head  of 


NOTES. 

gine  of  death,  which  we  shall  transcribe,  in  addition  to  what  is 
mentioned,  less  accurately,  by  our  author. 

"  The  Halifax  Law,  so  much  talked  of  formerly,  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  to  put  an  end  to  that  then  common  prac- 
tice of  stealing  cloth  from  the  tenters  in  the  night  time.  By  this 
bye-law,  the  magistrates  of  Halifax  were  empowered  to  pass  and 
execute  sentence  of  death  on  all  criminals,  if  they  were  either 
taken  in  the  fact  of  stealing,  or  if  the  cloth  stolen  was  found  upon 
them,  or  if  they  owned  the  fact :  The  value  of  the  thing  stolen 
was  to  be  above  thirteen  pence  halfpenny.  If  the  fact  was  com- 
mitted out  of  the  vicarage,  but  within  the  liberties  of  the  forest  of 
Hardwic,  the  offender  was  first  carried  before  the  bailiff  of  Hali- 
fax, who  presently  summoned  the  frith-burghers  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  forest,  by  a  jury  of  whom  he  was  either  acquitted  or 
condemned.  If  the  latter,  he  was  carried  within  a  week  to  the 
place  where  the  gibbet  stood,  and  there  beheaded  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  viz.  by  an  axe  drawn  up  by  a  pully  to  the  top 
of  a  wooden  engine,  and  fastened  there  by  a  pin,  which  when 
taken  out,  the  axe  fell  down  in  an  instant,  and  did  its  work. 
This  is  said  to  have  partly  given  rise  to  the  common  litany  of  the 
beggars  and  vagrants  of  these  parts,"  the  magistrates  of  Hull  hav- 
ing had  likewise  the  privilege  of  giving  judgment  on  life,  "  viz. 
"  From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  Good  Lord  deliver  us  !"  The 
engine,  which  was  used  till  1620,  was  then  removed ;  but  the  basis 
it  stood  on  still  remains.  It  is  a  traditionary  report,  that  the  Earl 
Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland,  seeing  one  of  these  executions,  as  he 
passed  through  Halifax,  took  a  model  of  it,  and  carried  it  into  his 
own  country  ;  where,  after  many  years,  during  which  it  was  called 
the  Maiden,  his  lordship's  head  was  the  first  that  was  cut  off  with 
it;  and  though  it  has  cut  oft' many  a  head  since,  it  still  retains  that 
name."  Beauties  of  England,  printed  in  London  1776,  vol.  2, 
Yorkshire. 
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Flemington-Mill  burn,  is  Fingland*  in  Newland  parish, 
and  Courhop\  in  the  parish  of  Athelston  j  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  burn  is  Flemington-mil1  \ ;  and  then,  upon 
the  same  side,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  is  Stevenston§ 
directly  over  against  the  Drochil  Castle,  the  water  inter- 
vening. 

Below  this,  on  the  east  side  of  the  water,  at  the  entry 
of  the  Scrag-wood,  is  the  Herd's  house  called  How- 
burn  || .  Here  the  water  of  Tairth^f  falls  into  Lyne, 

NOTES. 

*  The  property  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March. 

f  The  property  formerly  of  the  Earl  of  Portmore,  and  now,  by 
purchase,  of  Mr  M'Kenzie,  from  Edinburgh. 

J  The  property  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March. 

§  The  property  of  Sir  John  Hay  of  Hayston,  Bart. — These  are 
all  farm  houses. 

Although  now  bare,  and  naked,  from  the  indiscriminate  appli- 
cation of  the  surface  to  the  pasturing  of  sheep,  even  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  considerable  patches  of  natural 
wood  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Lyne  about  Drochil  Castle,  of 
which,  at  the  Scrag-wood,  mentioned  in  the  text,  some  vestiges  are 
still  left.  But  when  the  slopes  of  the  Lyne  in  front,  and  of  the  val- 
lies  on  each  side  of  the  Castle,  as  tradition  reports,  were  clothed, 
more  than  half  way  from  their  bases,  with  silvan  scenery,  stealing 
up  their  hollows  and  water  courses,  and  only  the  varied  summits  of 
the  surrounding  mountains  lightened  and  elevated  the  prospects, 
the  present  grandeur  of  its  site  must  have  been  rendered  still 
more  strikingly  picturesque,  and  powerfully  captivating,  by  the  har- 
monious union  of  richness  with  sublimity,  from  the  easy,  unaffected, 
inimitable  hand  of  nature. 

||  Belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  as  Earl  of  March* 

f  Both  Lyne  and  Tarth  abound  with  trouts  ;  but  those  in  Tarth 
are  generally  larger  and  fatter  at  the  Drochils,  than  tihe  Lyna 

o 
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commonly  hereabout  called  Newland-water,  which  little 
water  descends  from  a  place  called  the  Garwel  fyke, 
and  furder  down  is  called  Medwin  Water.  Of  this 
water  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  little  above  Garivel-foot  it 
divides  in  two ;  the  one  half  running  west  by  Nete- 
holm*,  Ogs-castle^,  and  Carnrvathl,  to  the  river  of  Clyde, 
which  runs  by  Hamilton,  Glasgow,  &c.  and  ends  its 
course  in  the  western,  or  Deu-Caledonian  sea :  The 
other  part  of  Medwin  water  coming  off  to  the  east,  runs 
into  Lyne's  water  through  Tweeddale,  and  both  mingling 
with  Tweed  below  Lyne's  mill,  run  to  Berwick  and  the 
eastern  Scottish  sea.  Upon  this  part  of  Meduin  that 
runs  through  Tweeddale,  is,  first  to  be  seen  the  Garwel- 
foot  § ,  belonging  to  William  Douglass,  from  whence 

NOTES. 

fish,  from  its  being  more  deep,  dull,  rich,  and  muddy,  than  the 
other  clearer  and  livelier  stream. 

*  Belongs  to  Mr  Gray. 

f  The  property  of  Mr  Linning. 

J  Belongs  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  Lockliart  of  Lee.,  Bart. 
The  rampire  and  fosse  carried  along  the  front  of  the  Pentland  Hills 
by  Patie's-hill,  Carlop-hill,  and  Dunsyre,  terminates,  apparently,  at 
the  east  end  of  Carnwath,  a  short  distance  from  which  westward, 
between  and  Lanark,  is  Carstairs,  and  Castle-dykes,  where  the 
great  Roman  road  appears. 

§  Garwalfoot  was  much  improved  by  the  late  Mr  Douglas.  It 
now  belongs  to  Sir  John  Dick  of  Prestonfield,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
consequence  of  his  father's  marriage  with  Mr  Douglas's  daughter. 
The  house  is  small  and  neat,  standing  in  the  hollow,  with  a  little 
green  about  it,  surrounded  with  fields  on  the  slopes  enclosed  with 
belts  of  planting,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  till  within  a  few  yards 
of  it.  "  Garwalfoot,  is  a  delightful  seat,  near  Maidwan's  murmur- 
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it  runs  the  matter  of  four  miles,  and  ends  in  Newland- 


NOTES. 

ing  stream  ;  with  a  large  and  well  cultivated  policy,  and  fruitful 
parks.  A  little  north  of  this,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  more 
generally  known  than  accounted  for :  viz.  That  salmon  have  been, 
caught  in  Clyde,  above  the  cataracts  of  Stone-byre,  Corhouse,  and 
Bonnington  ;  a  seeming  improbability,  which  can  only  be  obviated 
by  supposing  that  salmon,  in  the  spawning  season,  retire  from 
Tixeed,  up  Lyne,  Tarth  and  the  upper  part  of  it  called  Maidwan, 
to  where  the  latter,  four  miles  from  its  source,  separates ;  a  part 
running  into  Clyde  below  Libberton,  and  an  equal  share  running 
into  Tweed  twelve  miles  from  this  disjunction.  It  is  called  the 
Salmon  Leap.  Between  Garwalfoot  and  King's-seat,  are  three 
Cairns  ;  one  of  which  was  lately  opened  to  supply  a  building  with 
stones  ;  and  discovered  an  earthen  urn  with  human  relics,  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman ;  who  has  also  a  brass 
sword  or  poinard,  found  some  time  ago."  Armst.  Linton.  In  the 
description  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  at 
Carlops,  about  five  miles  east  from  these  sepulchral  cairns,  and 
two  miles  north  from  the  Roman  camp  at  Whitefield,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  Gauls,  and  their  descendants  the  Britons  and 
Picts,  burned,  and  probably  inurned  their  dead,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  and  Romans :  That  the  former  nations  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired that  practice  chiefly  from  the  east  northward  by  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  latter  westward  by  Egypt,  Pa- 
lestine, and  Asia  Minor.  Even  the  tumulus,  the  cairn,  and  the 
tombstone,  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  may  likewise  be  traced 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  our  continent,  as  well  as  to  the  west- 
ern ;  and,  if  the  use  of  the  most  obvious  and  attainable  guards  for 
the  dead  can  be  said  to  be  derived  from  any  thing  but  the  univerr 
sal  operation  of  untutored  reason,  attracted  by  the  same  means 
every  where  presenting  themselves,  it  might  have  been  thought 
they  had  been  derived  from  Persia,  the  first  peopled  central  quar- 

0  2 
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water  at  the  entry  of  the  Scrogwood*.      The  next 
house  to  Garwel-foot  upon  that  burn  is  lngistoun\% 


NOTES. 

ter:  That  through  Germany,  in  the  north-west,  and  through  In- 
dia, in  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nevr  Hemisphere 
had  learned  to  raise  the  mount  and  the  cairn  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Even  the  brutal  savages 
of  Chili  cover  their  graves  with  cairns,  or  pyramids  of  stones. 
Churchill's  Collect,  of  Voyages,  Vol.  3.  Account  of  Chile  by  Alonso 
de  Ovalle,  B.  3.  c.  &. 

*  Below  Drochil  Castle,  a  part  of  it  still  remains,  with  a  few 
venerable  straggling  birches  showing  their  white  trunks  scattered 
over  the  dark  heathy  slopes. 

f  "  Ingrastoun,  vulgo  Ingiston ;  has  been  a  mansion  house, 
with  an  avenue  of  large  trees ;  opposite  to  which  is  a  small  know 
of  a  conical  figure,  called  the  Law;  by  some  thought  preterna- 
tural.' Armst.  Linton.  Ingistown  belongs  to  John  Latuson,  Esq. 
of  Cairnmuir.  The  avenue  was  lately  cut  down.  The  Law  forms 
almost  an  exact  cone,  with  its  sides  straight,  till  they  meet  in  a 
point  at  its  vertex.  Rising  out  of  a  hollow,  and  detached  from 
the  surrounding  heights,  it  has  a  singular  and  beautiful  effect,  with 
the  Medwin,  from  the  meadows  of  Garwal-foot,  and  Ingistown, 
•winding  past  on  the  west,  within  a  little  of  its  base,  between  and 
the  hill  of  Dolphington  in  Lanarkshire.  It  is  about  forty  feet 
high,  and  is  evidently  natural.  The  turnpike  road  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Biggar  passes  it,  and  the  inn  of  Bridge-end  mentioned 
in  the  text,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  farm  house,  stands  near 
it  on  the  opposite,  Lanarkshire  or  west,  side  of  the  Medwin. 
About  a  mile  east  from  it,  the  highway  passes  through  a  hollow 
of  blowing  sand,  as  if  cut  by  art,  across  a  root  from  Mendick  hill 
above  it.  This  passage,  called  the  Sandy  hill- Nick,  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  one  night  by  a  wizard  called  Michael  Scott,  who  at  the 
same  time  produced,  the  Law  by  laying  down  where  it  stands  the 
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upon  the  Tweeddale  side  ;  and  Haugh-head  *  upon 
the  Cliddesdale  side,  in  the  parish  of  Dowfington, 
where  it  makes  a  dam  to  a  walk-mill.  Then,  furder 
down,  upon  the  high  road,  we  come  to  a  considerable 
Inn  called  the  Bridge-end,  or  Ingistoun-Bridge\,  upon 
the  Cliddesdale  side  of  the  burn,  belonging  to  the  Laird 
of  Dvwfington;  after  which  this  water  is  called  Tairth, 
and  runs  first  to  New-Mili\  of  Dowfington,  to  which  it 

NOTES. 

contents  of  the  Nick.  By  the  help  of  Old-Nick,  this  Clydesdale  war- 
lock  is,  there,  reported  to  have  done  many  wonderful  feats  besides 
this ;  and  in  short  every  thing  uncommon,  and  unaccountable  to 
the  rustics  of  the  district.  Beyond  the  inn,  a  short  way  up  Dol- 
phington  hill,  is  the  house  of  Dolphington,  lately  rebuilt  by  Ken- 
neth M'Kenzie,  Esq. ;  whose  grandfather  got  the  estate  by  mar- 
riage. On  the  other  side  of  the  house  is  the  Church,  and  below 
it  the  Minister's  Manse,  all  in  Clydesdale.  Dolphington  formerly 
belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Brown,  as  Fairlie-hope,  and 
Scotstoun,  also  did,  and  Harehope,  and  Newton,  and  Edmonstone, 
likewise  near  it,  and  Coulter  alters,  farther  westward,  still  do.  From 
Bridge-end  downward,  as  noticed  in  the  text,  the  Medwan  is  called 
the  Tarth.  "  The  Tarth  runs  along  the  north  end  of  the  parish,  (of 
Kirkurd)  and  divides  it  from  Linton  and  Newlands.  It  abounds 
with  a  trout  of  a  superior  flavour  and  size  from  what  is  caught  ift 
the  neighbouring  rivers,  owing  perhaps  to  the  stillness  with  which 
the  river  flows,  and  the  abundant  provision  to  be  met  with  in  its 
numerous  pools.  A  few  large  trout,  or  small  salmon,  come  up 
this  stream  from  the  Tweed  after  a  flood ;  but,  as  they  only  ap- 
pear in  spawning  time,  they  are  unwholesome  food. "  Stat.  Ace* 
Kirkurd. 

*  The  property  of  Mr  M'Kenzie  of  Dolphington. 

•}•  Now  a  farm  house. 

J  Belongs  to  Mr  M'Kenzie  of  Dolphington,     - 

o  3 
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gives  a  dam.  Then  it  runs  gently,  and  mingles  with 
Netherurd-burn ;  which  burn  riseth  at  the  hill  a  little 
above  the  How-burn  of  Skirling*  Upon  it  are,  first 
the  How-burn ;  then  the  Mount;  Loch-urd ;  the 
Brewlands*  ;  and  above  it,  upon  the  high  road  of 
BrtMghton-hill  is  the  Harestanes,  or  Temple-Land  ft 

NOTES. 

*  The  three  preceding  farmsteads  are  the  property  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gibson  Carmichael,  of  Skirling,  Bart. ;  and  Brevvlands,  of 
John  Latvson,  Esq.  of  Cairnmuir. 

f  The  property  of  Sir  T.  G.  Carmichael.  It  was  on  their  way 
from  Haddington  to  Harestanes  the  Fawes  and  Shawes  fell  out 
among  themselves,  in  going  to  fight  other  two  clans  of  gipsies,  and 
at  Romanno,  on  their  road,  had  the  "  memorable "  Egyptian 
*l  Polymachy  "  in  1677,  celebrated  by  its  proprietor  in  this  Descrip- 
tion.— Harestanes  is  on  the  turnpike  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Mof- 
fat  and  Dumfries,  the  old  road  by  West  Linton,  and  the  new  one  by 
Noblehouse,  having  united  about  a  mile  north-eastward  at  Btyth. 
"  Near  Hairstanes  are  a  few  erect  stones,  placed  in  a  circular 
form,  which  are  said  to  be  the  pale  of  a  Druidical  Temple." 
Armst.  Kirkurd.  "  Hairstanes,  so  named,  perhaps,  from  a  fevr 
erect  stones  arranged  circularly,  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  for 
religious  worship.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  Kirk- 
dean  and  Temple  lands."  Stat.  Ace.  Kirkurd.  The  latter  name, 
Temple  Land,  seems  to  imply,  that  Harestanes  was  a  Druidical 
place  of  worship.  The  number,  size,  and  arrangement,  of  these 
stones,  at  the  side  of  the  public  road  here,  are  exactly  similar  to 
those,  likewise  on  the  west  edge  of  the  public  road  from  West 
Linton  to  Edinburgh,  between  the  House  o'  Muir  and  GJencross 
water,  at  the  foot  of  Pentland  Hills,  and  south-east  from  Rullion 
Green;  and  at  both  places  their  situations  are  equally  elevated. 
By  some  antiquarians  these  circular  erections  are  said  to  have  been 
the  spots  where  courts  of  justice,  and  sometimes,  when  ofalargesjze, 
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a  change  house  ;  and  next  upon  that  burn  is  Nether- 
urd*,  and  under  it  the  Mill ;  and  then  the  Mlleside  Mill. 
On  the  Tairth,  below  that,  is  Blyth's-bridge-end,  or 
Knock-Knows,  another  alehouse,  with  a  stone  bridge  of 
two  arches  over  the  water,  built  by  the  late  Earl  of 
March  ;  then  the  little  hamlet  called  the  town  of  Blyth9 
which  is  in  the  parish  of  Lintoun^.  Furder  down  this 


NOTES. 

sports,  and  shews,  were  exhibited ;  but,  as  the  Druids  were  judges 
as  well  as  priests,  they  may  have  been  marked  out  for  both  purposes, 
of  a  temple,  and  a  court.  Among  rude  nations,  the  office  of  judge 
is  naturally  conjoined  with  that  of  priest.  Even  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  the  ecclesiastics  assumed  judicial  powers,  from 
the  supposed  immediate  interposition  of  Providence  in  the  decision 
of  all  criminal  cases,  as  offences  against  the  laws  of  religion  ;  and 
from  the  Divine  law  being  the  parent  of  every  human  institute, 
and  civil  process.  At  the  alehouse,  mentioned  in  the  text,  near 
Hairstanes,  is  a  turnpike  gate. 

*  Qr  Nether  quarter,  urd,  in  gaelic,  signifying  a  quarter  or  fourth 
part.  "  Netherurd  formerly  belonged  to  a  son  of  the  Tweedies 
of  Drummelzier,  and  afterwards  to  a  John  Law,  1685.  The 
estate  holds  of  Duke  Hamilton."  Armst  Kirkurd.  It  last  belonged 
to  William  Lawson,  (but  not  the  son  of  Law)  Esq.  of  Cairnmuir, 
who  built  a  new  house  upon  it,  near  the  old  one,  in  the  hollow  be- 
low Hairstanes,  and  changed  its  name  to  New  Cairnmuir. 

f  "  Blyth,  is  a  small  village,  near  which  is  a  stone  bridge"  over 
Tarth,  "  where  the  roads  by  Linton  and  Noblehouse  meet ;  and 
on  a  hill,  called  Green  Castle,  are  the  appearances  of  a  circular 
fort."  Armst.  Linton.  In  1791,  Blyth,  as  at  present,  consisted  of 
twelve  houses,  and  fifty-four  inhabitants.  Stat.  Ace,  Linton, 
Blyth  is  on  the  estate  of  Kirkurd,  the  property  of  Sir  T.  G.  Car" 
tfifchael. 
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water  is  Scotstoun,  belonging  to  James  Brown,  and  is  in 
the  parish  of  Newlands*.    A  little  below  that,  on  the 


NOTES. 

*  "  Scotstotan  is  an  elegant  modern  built  house,  with  a  small,  but 
neat  policy.  The  fertility  of  Scotstown  bank  is  too  generally 
known  to  be  insisted  on."  Armst.  Newlands. — Brown  was  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  in  Tweeddale, 
and  the  upper  ward  of  Clydesdale.  South,  and  east,  likewise,  are 
Brown  of  Elliestoun,  of  Johnston-burn,  of  Colston,  of  Currie,  of 
Braid,  &c.  in  the  neighbouring  counties.  In  the  roll  still  extant, 
and  inserted  in  this  Description,  as  published  by  Captain  Arm- 
strong, of  the  proprietors  who  appeared  at  the  Weapon  Showing  of 
the  Militia,  on  the  King's-Muir  of  Peebles,  with  their  followers,  en 
15th  June  1627,  we  find  two  of  that  name,  besides  those  that  have, 
and  others  that  might  have  been  mentioned.  See  Of  the  Ttxeed*— 
The  house  taken  notice  of  by  Captain  Armstrong,  was  built  by  Alex- 
ander Telfer,  Esq.,  who,  afterwards,  through  his  wife,  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Bonhill,  near  Loch  Lomond,  and  took  the  name  of 
Smollet.  Mrs  Telfer  was  sister  to  the  celebrated  Tobias  Smollet. 
"In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755,  "  says  Smollet's  biographer, 
"  Smollet  published,  upon  the  encouragement  of  a  liberal  sub- 
scription, a  new  translation  of  "  The  History  of  the  renowned 
Don  Quixotte."  Immediately  on  his  translation  of  Don  Quixotte 
being  finished,  Smollet  made  a  journey,  which  he  had  long  medi- 
tated, to  his  native  country,  to  visit  his  mother,  who  then  resided 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs  Telfer,  at  Scotstoun  in  Peebles-shire. 
On  his  arrival,  he  was  introduced  to  his  mother  as  a  gentleman 
from  the  West  Indies,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  her 
son.  The  better  to  preserve  his  assumed  character,  he  endea- 
voured to  preserve  a  very  serious  countenance,  approaching  to  a 
frown-;  but  while  his  mother's  eyes  were  rivetted  on  his  counten- 
ance, he  could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  She  immediately  sprung 
from  her  chair,  and,  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  exclaimed, 
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other  side  of  the  water,  is  Kirk~urd,  with  its  Church, 
Mr  Walker  Minister.  The  Laird  here  is  chief  of  the 
name  of  Geddes,  and  keeps  their  old  stile  of  Radian*. 

NOTES. 

"  Ah  my  son  !  my  son !  I  have  found  you  at  last ! "  She  after- 
wards told  him,  that  if  he  had  kept  his  austere  look,  and  conti- 
nued to  gloom,  he  might  have  escaped  detection  some  time  longer, 
"  but  your  old  roguish  smile, "  added  she,  "  betrayed  you  at 
once. "  Before  he  returned  to  England,  he  visited  various  parts 
of  his  native  country,  particularly  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  scene 
of  his  early  friendships  and  boyish  pastimes,  where  he  spent  two 
days  with  Dr  Moore,  and  some  of  his  old  companions. "  On  his 
succeeding  to  the  estate  of  Bonhill,  Mr  Telfer,  who,  besides  his 
skill  in  music,  himself  possessed  much  humour,  sold  that  of  Scots- 
toivn.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Kirkurd  estate. 

*  Kirkurd,  with  Ladyurd,  Lochurd,  and  Netherurd,  now  New- 
Cairnmuir,  make  the  four  quarters  of  that  part  of  Kirkurd  parish, 
which  gave  rise  to  their  names. — "  Kirkurd  is  a  modern  built 
church,  removed  from  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  etymology  of 
Urd,  is  thought  to  be  quarter,  or  fourth  part;  as  Kirk-urd,  Loch- 
urd, Lady-urd,  and  Nether-urd.  Kirkurd  House,  is  an  elegant 
and  spacious  building ;  with  an  extensive  policy,  and  other  orna- 
mental appendages.  The  hedges  through  which  the  turnpike 
road  from  Peebles  to  Glasgow  runs,  are  remarkably  mature,  and 
the  situation  of  the  house  is  no  less  romantic  than  eligible.  This 
large  estate,  till  lately,  was  the  resident  property  of  Geddes  of 
Rachan.  In  the  parks  of  Kirkurd  are  two  small  mounts  or  tumuli, 
called  the  Castle  and  Law,  with  a  circumjacent  parapet,  or  dike, 
of  an  irregular  form,  which  Mr  Gordon  in  his  Itinerary,  thinks  ar- 
tificial, but  does  not  condescend  on  their  use.  The  smaller  forts, 
pr  redoubts,  at  Ladyurd,  and  Lochurd,  to  the  right  and  left  of 
tin's,  are  strong  presumptive  proofs  of  its  having  been  a  military 
erection  j  but  many  think  it  rather  to  have  been  a  general  ren- 
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Then  follows  a  little  a  little  shiel  called  the  Frost-hole, 


NOTES. 

dezvous  of  missionaries  from  the  north  of  the  Roman  Wall." 
Armst.  Kirkurd. 

"  There  is  a  copious  sulphureous  spring  near  Kirkurd-house. 
A  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  it  some  years  ago  by  Dr  Black 
of  Edinburgh,  by  which  it  was  found  to  be  stronger  than  the  sul- 
phureous water  at  Moffat,  but  weaker  than  that  at  Harrowgate. 
It  has  been  used  of  late,  with  success,  in  several  distempers. 
Until  1752,  the  large  estate  of  Kirkurd  was  the  resident  property 
of  Geddes  of  Radian  for  1 100  years,  while  Rachan,  from  whence 
the  title  was  taken,  is  reported  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Geddes's  for  1300  years.  James  Geddes  of  Rachan,  was  born 
in  this  parish  in  1710,  was  educated  for,  and  practised  several  years 
at,  the  bar,  but  died  of  a  consumption  before  he  arrived  at  the  age 
of  40.  He  published  an  Essay  on  the  composition  and  manner  of 
Writing  of  the  Ancients,  and  left  behind  him  several  other  tracts. 
In  the  parks  of  Kirkurd  ere  two  small  mounts,  called  the  Castle 
and  Law.  They  are  surounded  with  a  dyke  of  an  irregular  form, 
Mr  Gordon  in  his  Itinerary,  thinks  them  artificial,  but  does  not 
form  any  conjecture  as  to  their  use.  There  is  to  the  east  of  these, 
a  circular  fortification  on  an  eminence  near  Ladyurd,  called  the 
Rings,  and  another  to  the  west  on  the  farm  of  Lochurd,  called  the 
Chesters  ;  hence  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  military  erec- 
tion ;  and  a  place  called  Camprigend,  a  mile  south  to  the  last  of 
these,  farther  confirms  this  idea.  More  than  30  years  ago,  there 
\vas  found  in  the  Mount-hill,  a  clay  urn  full  of  bones,  which  was 
surrounded  with  four  broad  stones,  and  covered  with  a  stone  on 
the  top.  There  was  lately  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  hill,  a 
stone  coffin,  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  feet 
vide,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  Its  b<.ttom  was  gravel,  the 
»>;des  built  of  several  stones,  and  the  cover  one  entire  stone.  The, 
body  was  not  lying  at  full  length,  as,  by  the  size  of  the  bones,  it 
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and  in  the  hill  above  it  is  Lady-urd,  and  a  littla  below 
this  Tairth,  as  said,  joineth  waters  with  Lyne  at  the  en- 
try of  the  Scrog-wood*. 

After  this  follow  the  Scrags,  and  Scrog-tvood,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  birks  and  aller,  and  above  is  the  house 
called  Hamilton  ;  and  over  against  it,  on  the  wester  side 


NOTES. 

appeared  to  have  been  about  six  feet  long.  The  bones  appeared 
entire  when  first  discovered  ;  but,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  lifted  up  by  the  hand,  they  crumbled  to  dust.  There  was 
found  among  the  bones  three  flint  stones,  one  resembling  a  hal- 
bert,  another  of  a  circular  form,  and  the  third  cylindrical.  The 
Erst  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  weapon  called  the  stone  celt,  the 
other  were  two  kinds  of  warlike  instruments.  There  was  also  dis- 
covered a  small  ring.  This  is  a  Druidical  amulet ;  and  it  was  an 
indication  that  a  person  of  rank  was  buried  here.  The  mansion 
house  of  Kirkurd  is  a  modern  building,  with  an  extensive  policy.  In 
the  gardens  are  a  green-house,  an  ice-house,  and  three  small  hot- 
houses. This  place  was  vastly  beautified  and  improved  by  the  late 
worthy  proprietor,  John  Earl  of  Hyndford,  who  left  Kirkurd,  and 
other  valuable  estates,  to  his  grand  nephew  John  Carmichael  of 
Skirling,"  to  which  he  changed  his  name  from  Gibson,  his  father 
having  been  proprietor  of  Durie  in  Fifeshire.  Slat.  Ace.  Kirkurd. 
Mr  Carmichael  built  a  new  house,  on  a  higher  situation  northwest 
from  the  former,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Castle  Craig.  He  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  Baronet  before  his  death.  The  estate  is  now  the 
property  of  his  younger  brother,  Sir  T.  G.  Carmichael  of  Skir- 
ling, who  is  from  it  patron  of  the  parish,  and  it  includes  Ladyurdt 
and  Lochurd. 

*  On  the  hill  above  the  Scrogwood,  is  one  of  those  Rings,  con- 
sisting of  a  ditch  and  earthen  rampart,  for  the  protection  of  cattle 
and  other  property,  the  remains  of  which  are  so  cpmmon  in  Tweetjn 
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of  Lyric,  is  Wester  Halprcw*.  Then  follows  the  Church 
of  Lyne,  where  Mr  Samuel  Mitchelson  is  ministerf. 
Here  is  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  large  and  formal  Camp, 
near  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  strongly  fenced  with  dry  and 
double  ditches,  especially  on  the  height  above  the  wa- 


NOTES. 

dale.  It  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tarth,  opposite  to  Drochil 
Castle,  above  which  are  the  Chest ers.  By  the  Scrog-wood,  a  road 
sometime  ago,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Hyndford,  was  carried  from  the  Dumfries  road  at  Blyth,  by  Kir- 
kurd,  down  the  Tarth  and  Lyne,  and,  after  it  receives  the  latter 
below  Lyne  Mill,  the  Tweed,  by  Neidpath  Castle  to  Peebles. 

*  Hamildean  and  Wester  Happrew,  belong  to  the  Earl  ot 
Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March. 

•f-  "  Lyne  Kirk,  is  an  ancient  building  yet  entire  ;  The  pulpit 
is  a  remarkable  high  finished  piece  of  mechanism,  brought  from 
Holland,  and  presented  to  this  church  by  Lady  Yester,  1644,  who 
has  a  seat  of  the  same  date ;  as  has  also  the  family  of  Veitch, 
1606.  "  Armst.  Lyne.  It  stands  in  a  solitary  situation,  on  a  little 
eminence  near  the  Lyne,  with  a  large  Gothic  window  at  one  end, 
and  has  a  font,  and  other  marks  of  its  having  been  built  before  the 
downfal  of  popery.  The  parishioners  are  few,  and  most  of  them, 
so  distant,  that,  it  is  said,  the  late  minister,  who  died  at  a  great 
age,  used  frequently  in  winter,  from  the  smallness  of  his  congre- 
gation, to  invite  them  from  the  church,  on  Sundays,  to  his  kitchen, 
as  the  most  spacious  and  comfortable  place  in  his  manse  ;  where  a 
convenient  pause  in  the  service  was  sometimes  usefully  prolonged, 
to  give  his  servant  an  opportunity  to  stir  the  fire  and  the  pot,  lest 
the  Bishop's  odious  foot  should  get  among  the  broth  out  of  spite 
to  Presbyters,  and  to  examine  the  gridiron,  lest  its  contents  should 
grill  into  a  devil.  The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March,  is  pa- 
iron  of  the  parish 
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ter,  which  the  country  people  call  to  this  day  Randal's 
Walls*. — Upon  the  hill  side,  above  the  road  to  Peebles, 
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*  "  Near  Lyne  Kirk,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  Camp,  which 
Gordon,  after  giving  its  general  situation,  describes  thus  :  "  It  is 
still  very  entire  in  most  places,  and  strongly  fortified  with  double 
ditches,  and  three  rows  of  ramparts:  It  has  had  four  regular  entries, 
one  on  each  side. "     "  A  vast  rampart  of  stone  and  earth  encom- 
passes the  south  end  of  it,  but  I  think  part  of  that  may  be  natural 
ground,  and,  with  some  art,  made  use  of  to  defend  it.     On  the 
end  of  the  bank  is  a  large  cavity,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
appropiated  for  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ;  the  marks  of  the 
fire  appearing  upon  some  of  the  stones  to  this  day,  and  ashes  have 
been  dug  out  of  it."     By  whom  this  Castellum  was  made,  I  own, 
is  very  uncertain ;  seeing,  whatever  inscriptions  may  have  been 
found,  are  either  lost,  or  destroyed.     But  I  am  inclinable  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  was  a  work  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  in  his  northerly 
expedition  into  Caledonia ;  because  no  less  an  extent  of  ground 
than  the  whole  space  from  this  fort,  along  the  water  side  to  the 
other  square  entrenchment  beyond  Romanno,  was  capable  of  con- 
taining so  great  an  army  as  he  brought  along  with  him  ;  part  of 
which,  in  all  probability,  lay  encamped  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
where  the  Terraces  of  Romanno  appear  ;  but  this  I  only  offer  as  a 
probable  conjecture,  which  every  one  may  either  accept  or  reject, 
as  they  think  proper." — "  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr  Gordon  had 
been  more  copious  on  this  subject,  and  had  taken  notice  of  the 
pr&torium  in  the  centre ;   the  redoubt,  and  causeway,  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  fort ;   and  the  exploratory  camp  on  Hamildean  Hill. 
These,  with  several  occurring  evidences,  prove  it  a  ROMAX  STA- 
TION ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  country  are  strong  negatives  on  its 
antiquity.     Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  nephew  to  the  victorious  Ro- 
bert I.,  and  regent  to  his  unfortunate  son  David  II.,  was  by  the 
former,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Murray  and  Lord  Annan- 
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is  the  little  hamlet  called  the  town  of  Lyne  ;  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below  that  is  Lyne's  Mill,  with  an  adjoin- 


NOTES. 

dale,  for  his  approved  courage  at  Bannockburn.  This  great  man, 
it  is  said,  built  the  church  of  Lyne,  and  had  a  house  in  Lyne  camp 
the  remains  of  which  are  now  called  Randal,  or  Randolph's  walls, 
and  have  been  most  barbarously  obliterated  through  inattention  of 
the  proprietor  and  ignorance  of  the  farmer.  This  camp  is  4-95  feet 
square,  and  contains  six  acres,  two  roods."  Armst.  Lyne.  This 
last  account  of  its  present  name,  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  having 
previously  been  a  Roman  Station,  as  there  is  evidence  of  its 
having  been.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  ploughed  down  and  le- 
velled. Hamildean-hitt,  Romanno,  and  Whitefield,  nearly  at  equal 
distances,  seem  to  have  been  the  sites  of  a  chain  of  forts,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  between  this  Roman  Castellum,  and  Carlops, 
with  the  Terraces  on  the  Girt  hill  near  it,  and  its  Exploratory 
Forts  at  Patie's  and  Carlop  hills,  on  the  Rampart  and  Ditch  car- 
ried west,  by  Dunsyre,  toward  Castle-dykes  and  the  Roman  Road 
there.  "  At  Lyne,  four  miles  west  from  Peebles,  is  a  distinct 
Roman  Castra  Stativa,  500  feet  square,  with  two  ditches  and  three 
ramparts,  containing  between  six  and  seven  acres.  Slat.  Ace. 
Peebles. — "  About  half  a  mile  west  from  Lyne  church,  there  is  a 
famous  Roman  Camp,  of  about  six  acres  in  extent.  The  situation 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judgment.  The  road 
leading  to  it  is  still  visible,  and  runs  through  the  present  glebe. 
The  ground  within  the  encampment  has  been  frequently  ploughed, 
and  it  is  said,  that  Roman  coins,  &c.  were  frequently  found  in  it." 
Slat.  Ace.  Lyne. 

Above  the  Roman  camp,  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  has  been 
built  on  the  new  road  from  Glasgow,  by  Lanark  or  Carluke, 
Carnwath,  Dolphington,  Blyth,  Kirkurd,  and  Lyne,  to  Peebles, 
over  the  Lyne.  From  this  bridge  the  road  winds,  between  and  the 
lyater,  round  the  base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  camp  stands  ; 
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ing  Stone  Bridge  of  three  arches.  About  three  furlongs 
below  this,  near  to  the  Barns,  Lyne's  Water  is  at  an  end, 
and  loseth  its  name  in  Tweed.* — And  now  we  come  to 
the  Water  of  Manner. 


NOTES. 

and,  farther  down,  of  that  also  on  which  the  church  is  situated.  At 
a  little  distance  below,  it  joins  the  former  road,  above  Lyne  Mill, 
where  it  throws  off.a  branch  up  the  Tweed,  which  passes  over  the 
Lyne,  by  the  old  stone  Bridge  of  three  arches  mentioned  in  the 
text,  before  it  unites  with  that  river.  On  the  road  from  Glasgow 
to  Peebles,  between  Carluke  and  Carnwath,  was  a  Public  House 
on  the  highest  part  of  it  called  Kinltaidy  laix>,  where  travellers  fre- 
quently rested.  A  ludicrous  incident  in  which  a  company  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Peebles  were  actors,  produced  one  of  our 
authors  Poems,  and  on  its  being  resented  a  Reply  ;  both  of  which 
are  to  be  found  among  his  verses. 

*  Opposite  to  Lyne-Mill,  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Lyne  with  the  Tweed,  the  summits  of  their  banks  are  con- 
nected by  a  heathy  flat  of  considerable  extent,  called  the  Sheriff 
Muir.  On  one  side,  it  looks  up  the  Lyne,  to  the  Church,  and  the 
Roman  Camp  beyond  it,  rising  from  the  hollow ;  to  the  heights 
over  the  stream,  and  them ;  and  to  the  high  hills  which  ascend  on 
the  right  and  left,  crossing  each  other  as  they  retire,  without  wood, 
or  culture,  and  pastured  almost  entirely  by  sheep.  On  the  other 
hand,  far  below,  appears  the  Tweed,  with  its  white  pebbly  shores, 
in  a  clear,  lively,  rippling  current,  sweeping  steadily  down  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  flanked,  and  terminated  by  lofty  mountains,  varied  in 
many  places  with  extensive  plantations,  and  enriched,  at  their  bases, 
by  buildings,  enclosures,  and  culture.  At  the  upper  end  of  this 
valley,  in  the  distance,  where  glimpses  of  the  river  are  first  seen 
through  the  glades,  appear  the  house  and  woods  of  Wester 
Dawick,  now  called  Netvposso,  backed  by  a  high  hill ;  and  about  a 
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mile  nearer,  half  way  up  its  left  bank,  the  castle  and  plantations  of 
Stobo.  Behind,  the  mountains  of  the  two  vallies  incorporate  from 
their  hither  sides,  and  those  on  the  farther,  in  front  of  the  flat, 
continue  to  shelter  the  holms  through  which  the  united  streams 
flow,  till  about  a  mile  down,  where,  after  opening  an  outlet  to  the 
water  of  Mannor,  below  the  house  and  enclosures  of  Barns,  they 
wheel  to  the  left  and  disappear,  concealing  Neidpath  Castle,  and 
the  Town  of  Peebles  beyond  it,  from  the  view. 

"  Sheriff  Muir,  or  Shire  Muir,  is  a  flat  uncultivated  heath, 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  county  militia.  From  the 
several  appearances  of  monumental  structures,  it  would  seem  that 
this  spot  had  been  the  scene  of  hostile  action  ;  and  that  these  erec- 
tions were  sacred  to  the  manes  of  those  worthies  who  paid  the  debt 
of  honour  on  the  field.  Pinkie's  hole,  is  probably  the  general  re- 
pository of  those  who  deserved  not  a  particular  interment ;  and  the 
two  erect  stones  near  this,  are  undoubtedly  the  site  of  a  grave, 
notwithstanding  some  think  it  to  be  a  Druidical  Temple.  Here 
are  also  two  Cairns  to  perpetuate  memory  ;  one  of  which  has  been 
industriously  enlarged  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  deceased 
hero."  Armst.  Stobo. 

"The  Sheriff  Muir  is  the  the  chief  place  which  discovers  some 
remains  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  flat  uncultivated  heath,  with  some 
stones  upon  it,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  monuments  ; 
from  which  circumstance  some  have  concluded  that  it  must  have 
been  once  the  scene  of  battle.  But  there  is  no  record,  or  histori- 
cal evidence  of  the  fact.  There  are  two  erect  stones  of  considerable 
size,  about  six  feet  distant,  which  are  probably  the  site  of  a  grave, 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  Druidical  Temple.  From  the 
centre  of  the  grave,  there  are  a  number  of  stones  about  a  foot  high 
erected  at  regular  distances,  and  extending  eastward  in  a  curved 
direction.  Two  cairns  are  likewise  raised  upon  this  muir,  the  one 
considerably  larger  than  the  other :  both  of  them,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  persons  of  distinction.  Not 
fer  distant  from  the  two  erect  stones  already  mentioned,  is  a  large 
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OF  THE  MANNOR*. 

Its  Tributary  Streams,  in  their  order  downward,  are, 
the  Sting-burn,  Dollar-burn,  New-liolm-burn,  Glenrath- 
burn,  Temple-house-burn,  and  Hundleshope-burn. 

MANNOR.  WATER  riseth  at  a  place  called  the  Foul 

NOTES. 

round  cavity,  in  the  form  of  a  bason,  called  Pinkie's  Hole ;  it  is 
about  90  paces  in  circumference,  and,  at  the  centre,  is  between  6 
and  7  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plain  ;  whether  it  is  the 
effect  of  nature  or  of  art,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  There  is 
another  cavity  near  the  largest  cairn,  which  is  much  larger  than 
Pinkie's  Hole,  being  about  140  paces  in  circumference ;  but  it  is 
neither  so  deep  nor  so  regular  in  the  formation,  having  a  small 
ridge  in  the  middle  of  it.  There  are  also  upon  the  muir,  a  few 
small  circular  appearances,  which  are  evidently  the  effect  of  art. 
The  Sheriff"  Muir  is  the  place  where  the  Ttueeddale  Militia  met. 
It  was  thought  expedient,  whilst  the  unfortunate  animosity  sub- 
sisted between  the  sister  kingdoms,  that  each  county  should  em- 
body a  Militia,  who  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Sheriff 
Depute  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  an  appointed  time,  and  place. 
This  muir  being  both  centrical  for  the  county,  and  well  adapted 
for  mustering  the  militia,  was  the  place  appointed  by  the  sheriff  for 
that  purpose  ;  hence  it  was  called  the  Sheriff  Muir,  and  still  re- 
tains the  name."  Stat.  Ace.  Stobo.  The  Militia,  it  would  appear, 
often  met  on  the  Sheriff  Muir  ;  but  the  chief  place  of  its  meetings 
was  the  Kings  Moor  at  Peebles.  See,  Of  the  Tweed,  Peebles. 

*  "  THE  lower  haughs  in  this  parish  are  remarkably  fertile,  but 
the  high  grounds  are  in  an  equal  degree  the  reverse.  The  sun's 
reflection  from  the  scarry  braes,  or  sclenters,  as  they  are  called., 
gives  a  warmth  to  the  tillage,  which  the  season  alone  would  not 
'jproduce.  This  natural  cause  enriches  the  vallies  in  most  Highland 
countries."  Armsl,  Par.  of  Mannor. — The  hills  in  the  upper  part 
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Bridge*,  above  the  Sting  Bank,  and  runneth  Nor-east 
the  matter  of  six  miles  before  it  mingle  with  Tweed,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  Neidpath  Castle.  Upon  this 
water  is  first  Mannor  head,  upon  the  side  of  a  green 
hill ;  below  that  St  Gordian's  Kirk  f,  where  there  is 
nothing  now  to  be  seen  but  the  rubbish  and  ruins ;  then 
Langhaugh  ;  easter  and  wester  Posso  with  the  Mill,  a 
pleasant  and  solitary  seat  in  a  valley  amongst  high  and 
green  hills,  the  heritage  of  the  late  deceast  James  Na- 
smi Hi  of  Posso,  a  gentleman  well  accomplished,  especially 
for  field  exercises,  as  hunting,  hawking,  jumping,  horse 
races,  &c.  The  predecessors  of  this  gentleman  got  this 
fortune  by  a  marriage  with  the  Bairds\. 


NOTES. 

ef  the  parish,  on  both  sides  of  the  water  of  Mannor,  with  a  narrow 
strath  only  between  them  for  six  miles,  are  very  high. 

*  "  Bitch  Craig,  is  a  height,  over  which  a  rugged  and  dangerous 
bridle  road  passes  ;  and  which  the  traveller  has  no  sooner  gained, 
than  he  must,  with  difficulty,  descend  to  a  quaggy  marsh  called 
the  Foul-brig"  Armst.  Mannor. — Mannor-head  is  the  property 
of  Alexander  Horsbntgh,  Esq.  of  Horsbrugk. 

•j-  "  In  Newholm  Hope,  is  the  scarce  discernible  remains  of  St. 
Gorghams  Chapel"  Armst.  Mannor — During  the  time  of  Epis- 
copacy, the  church  was  situated  4  miles  distant  from  the  present 
one,  where  it  was  perhaps  more  centrical.  It  bore  the  name  of 
St  Gordian's  Kirk.  It  was  removed,  about  the  middle  of  the  la&t 
century,  to  the  bottom  of  the  parish,  where  it  now  stands."  Stat* 
Ace.  Mannor. 

J  "  Posso.  The  trees  here  are  surprisingly  large,  and  numer- 
ous. Scrape,  above  Posso,  commands  an  extensive  prospect  to  the 
north."  Armst.  Mannor.  The  old  trees  have  lately  been  cut 
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Then  follows  Glenrath ;  easter  and  wester  Manner* 

NOTES. 

down,  and  sold. — "  Between  Posso  and  Glenrath,  Woodhill,  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain,  has,  on  its  summit,  some  appearance  of  a  building 
called  Macbeth' s  Castle  ;  but  probably  a  place  for  the  worship  of 
the  Druids  to  the  heathen  god  Woden"  Armst.  Manner. — Above 
Mannor  Mill,  and  Hallmannor,  "  the  Ring  Know,  is  a  small 
mount,  on  which  have  been  entrenchments,  or  rings,  as  they  are 
called."  Likewise,  "  on  Hound  Hill  are  the  remains  of  two 
or  three  circular  camps,  or  folds,  for  the  preservation  of  property ; 
as  is  also  one  near  Hundleshope."  "  On  the  heights  above  the 
Ring  know,  may  be  seen  the  Thief  Road;  so  ironically  termed, 
from  being  the  usual  pass  of  that  formidable  plundering  banditti 
called  Moss  Troopers.  At  present  the  vestiges  of  the  road  is  very 
imperfect,  but  by  its  lineal  direction,  may  be  traced  from  the 
border,  through  Tweeddale,  to  the  north."  Armst.  Mannor.  The 
Thief  Road  enters  this  county  near  the  Birk  hill  path,  running  by 
Winter-hope,  Crammalt,  over  Dollar-law  and  Scrape ;  and  crossing 
Tweed  below  Stobo,  passes  Lyne,  Nevvlands,  Linton,  and  through 
the  Cauldstane  slap  in  the  Pentland  hills,  northward.  In  order 
to  secure  their  cattle  and  other  property  from  these  Moss  Troopers, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  frequently,  under  the  name  of  Black 
Mail,  bound  themselves  to  pay  a  yearly  tax,  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth,  to  an  adventurer  who  engaged  to  protect  it.  At  a  still  ear- 
lier period,  the  Barons,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country, 
themselves  acted  the  parts  of  Moss  Troopers,  and  these  rings 
were  necessary  to  defend  their  cattle  from  the  depredations  of 
each  other.  When  the  proprietor  of  a  castle,  or  a  tower,  or  peel- 
house,  was  visited  by  his  vassals,  or  friends,  and  they  had  feasted 
till  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  it  is  said  that  a  plate  filled  with 
spurs  was  placed  on  the  table,  as  the  signal  for  every  man  to 
mount  his  horse,  to  scour  the  neighbourhood  for  a  fresh  supply. 
On  the  booty,  with  which  the  company  returned,  the  carousal  be*- 
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hall,  Manner-mill,  and  Castle-hill*.    Then  the  Town  of 

NOTES. 

gan  anew,  and  they  swallowed  meat,  and  swilled  down  ale,  the 
nectar  of  their  Celtic  ancestors,  till  they  were  either  satiated  and 
separated,  or  another  plateful  of  spurs  made  its  appearance.  St 
Gordians  Kirk,  Lang-haugh,  and  the  Possos,  belong  to  Sir  James 
Nasmyth,  Bart. 

*  "  Castle  Hill,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep  know,  is  a  lofty 
ruin ;  but  by  whom  it  was  possessed  I  never  heard."  Armst.  Man- 
nor.— "  No  antiquities  are  to  be  found  in  this  parish,  but  a  Roman 
Campy  which  is  pretty  entire ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  were 
found,  some  years  ago,  a  Roman  urn,  and  some  ancient  coins, 
upon  digging  up  a  piece  of  ground,  with  a  view  to  till  it.  At  a 
small  distance  from  this  camp,  there  is  a  Tower  raised  upon  an 
eminence,  and  commanding  the  best  view  in  the  parish.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  several  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  have 
served  as  a  watch  tower,  to  give  signals  of  alarm,  when  the  enemy 
made  inroads  upon  the  country,  and  committed  depredations." 
Stat.  Ace.  Mannor. — The  seats  of  the  proprietors  coeval  with  this 
building,  were,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  either 
Castles,  or  Towers,  or  Peel-Houses.  As  their  remains  show,  they 
were  usually  reared  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  so  constructed  that 
a  fire  could  be  kindled  on  their  tops.  They  formed  a  chain  of 
beacons,  by  which  an  alarm  could  be  carried  by  a  smoke  through 
the  day,  and  a  flame  at  night,  to  any  distance  in  a  very  short  time ; 
whilst  their  strength  enabled  them,  meanwhile,  to  resist  an  attack. 
"  These  Castles,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  Ton-crs,  were  ge- 
nerally built  on  the  peninsula  of  a  river,  at  a  narrowpass,  or  in  a  moss, 
nt  angular  distances,  within  view  of  each  other.  A  deep  ditch, 
and  a  draw  bridge  ;  a  river,  rock,  or  other  impenetrable  frontier,, 
defended  this  garrisoned  mansion  from  human  force,  and  a  few 
lofty  trees,  or  a  sheltering  eminence,  from  the  assaults  of  nature. 
Inferior  land  holders  occupied  what  are  now  called  Psel-hcusci-,  i.c» 
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Manner,  so  called;  Bog-house  ;  Well-buss  ; 
house;  Mill-toun-mill  ;  Hundelshop  ;  caster  and  wester 
Hall-yards^  the  possession  and  heritage  of  Captain  Da- 
vid Scot}  late  of  the  Foot-guard.  Now,  over  and  nether 


NOTES. 

houses  with  vaulted  apartments,  to  secure  their  living  property  in 
imminent  danger,  and  an  outer  stair  leading  to  upper  lodgements  for 
the  family.  Every  imaginable  precaution  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  most  valuable  effects  from  the  ruffian  hand  of  a  lawless 
banditti.  Circular  entrenchments  were  made  on  the  summits,  not 
only  to  secure  cattle,  but  to  serve  as  exploratory  camps  to  the 
lower  forts,  and  give  a  general  alarm  on  any  approaching  attack. 
These  circumvallations  were  raised  on  the  most  advantageous  si- 
tuations, to  command  an  extensive  prospect,  and  easy  access ;  and 
were  frequently  adjacent,  or  opposite  to  each  other.  Their  ves- 
tiges are  yet  extant,  and  many  of  them  are,  to  a  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm, believed  Roman,  from  their  usual  name  Chesters  ;  but  most 
antiquaries  agree,  that  all  Roman  stations,  and  forts,  were  quadri- 
lateral ;  and  that  those  of  a  circular  form,  though  reputed  so, 
must  have  been  British  or  Danish  camps.  They  are  also  often 
called  Rings,  Camps,  Castles,  &c.  They  chiefly  consist  of  three  or 
four  rounds  of  earth,  raised  from  the  fosses  that  intervene ;  and 
with  one,  or  more  entrances,  have  a.  prcntorium  or  beacon  in  the 
centre.  The  armed  residences  of  the  chieftains,  though  distant, 
were  in  view  of  each  other,  forming  a  confederate  chain  of  strength, 
to  oppose  foreign  invasion,  or  internal  affray.  The  Strath  of 
Tweed  exhibits  a  scene  of  these  hostile  relics,  more  entire,  and 
intelligible,  than  elsewhere.  From  Oliver  Castle,  down  to  Elibank 
Tower,  may  be  traced  the  remains,  real  or  traditional,  of  these 
connected  Forts  in  this  county  ;  and  in  like  manner  from  Elibank 
Tower,  on,  to  Berwick."  Armst,  Introd,  p.  19.  Glenratti,  Easter 
•and  Wester  Mannor-hall,  Mannor-mill,  and  Castle-hill)  belong  to 
James  Burnet,  Esq.  of  Barns, 
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GlacJc ;  then  Kirk-faun*  ;  and  the  Church  of  Manner, 
a  vicarage  of  the  parsons  of  Peebles,  Mr  Andrew  Mitchel 
minister.  Then  Bellamrig^,  above  where  is  a  stone 


NOTES. 

*  "  Mannor,  is  a  lonely  hamlet,  consisting  only  of  the  Church, 
Manse,  School-house,  Mill,  and  a  few  Cot-houses.     To  the  south- 
west, is  a  pedestal  called  the  Font  Stone,  whose  indentation  has  sup- 
ported a  market,  or  monumental  Cross."     Armst.  Manner. — A  si- 
milar pedestal  remains,  \vith  the  head  of  the  Cross  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  eminence,  on  the  side  of  the  Monks'-road,  over  the  Monks'- 
rig,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monks' -burn  from  the  'Spitals  of 
New-Hall ;  as  also  another  in  the  hollow  called  the  Cross  Swerd,  on 
the  other  east  side  of  the  Scald  hill,  which  is  next  the  Monks'-rig, 
in  the  Pentland  range.     They  seem  to  have  been  placed  for  devo- 
tional land  marks,  in  travelling  from  one  monastery  to  another. 
Mannor-to'ion  belongs  to  Mr  Burnet  of  Barns  ; — Boghouse  to  Sir 
James  Nasmyth  ; — Well-bush,  and  part  of  Woodhouse,  to  Mr  Bur- 
net  of  Barns  ; — Miltoun-mill,  Hundleshope,  and  Hall-yards,  lately 
to  Walter  Laidlaiv,  Esq.,  and  now  to  R.  N.  Campbell  Esq.,  and  Mr 
Campbell,  from  Glasgow ; — Over  Glack,  and  Kirktoun,  to  Mr  Bur* 
net  of  Barns  ; — and  part  of  Woodhouse,  and  Nether  Glack,  to  Sir 
James  Nasmyth, 

*  "  Standing  Stone,  is  a  large  rude  monument,  which,  from  its 
situation  on  Bellum,  or  War-rig,  may  have  been  erected  to  comme- 
morate some  remarkable  event.     From  the  appearance  of  several 
impressions  of  horses'  feet  having  been  cut  onthestone,  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  site  of  a  fair.    Above  this  is  Caver-hill,  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  the  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Paterson" 
Armst.  Manner.     Bellum-rig,  belongs  to  Mr  Campbell ;  and  Caver- 
Mi  to  Sir  James  Nasmyth.     On  the  east  side  of  the  water,  toward 
Peebles,  is  Kaid  Muir,  a  valuable  property  of  the  Burghers  in 
Peebles,  rented  at  j£.200  Sterling,  per  annum,  and  esteemed  the  best 
pasturage  in  Twecddale  for  sheep. — On  the  summits  of  the  hill 2 
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bridge  over  Manner- water,  a  little  below  which  Manner, 
as  was  said,  pays  its  tribute  to  Tweed,  a  little  above  the 
castle  of  Neidpath.  By  course,  we  are  next  to  take  a 
view  of  Athelston  Water. 

OF  THE  ATHELSTON. 

Its  Tributary  Streams,  in  their  order  downward,  are, 
the  Hill-burn;  Back,  Middle,  and  Early  burns,  unit- 
ed ;  Borland-burn  ;  Darn-hall-burn  ;  Longcote-burn  ; 
Windy-laws-bicrn  ;  and  WinJcston-burn. 

THE  water  of  ATHELSTON,  hath  its  first  and  farthest 
spring  from  Ringside  hill*',  within  a  mile  of  the  Wall" 

NOTES. 

are  circular  entrenchments."  Armst.  Peebles.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Tweed  "is  a  hill  called  Cademuir,  anciently  Cadhmore,  in 
Gaelic,  the  great  jight ;  on  the  top  of  which  are  four  British  camps, 
one  of  them  much  stronger  than  the  rest,  surrounded  with  stone 
walls  without  cement,  in  some  places  double,  and  where  single,  no 
less  than  five  yards  in  thickness ;  without  which,  and  out  of  the 
ruins  of  which,  have  been  erected  near  200  monumental  stones, 
many  of  them  still  standing  and  others  fallen  down, — indications 
that  in  very  early  times,  when  the  Gaelic  was  the  common  language 
of  the  country,  and  (from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  camp  at 
Lyne)  the  Romans  had  as  yet  been  the  only  invaders  of  it,  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought  on  that  hill,  and  that  at  the  strong  camp, 
on  the  top  of  it,  numbers  had  been  killed  and  were  buried."  Stat. 
Ace.  Peebles — The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March,  is  patron 
of  the  parish  of  Manner. 

*  "  NORTH  from  Kingside,  is  Kingside-edge  ;  a  ridge  of  hills,  ris- 
ing gradually  from  the  North  Esk  (on  the  north  between  and  the 
Pentland  hills)  and  the  Tweed,  over  which  the  post  road  leading 

P  4- 
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tower*.  It  runs  about  seven  miles  south ;  and  then 
mingleth  waters  with  Tweed  at  the  town  of  Peebles* 

Upon  it  are  to  be  seen,  first,  upon  the  east  and  west 
side,  Over  and  Nether  Falla  9  Falla  Mill,  East  and 
West  Loch\,  Hark  house,  Shiplaw,  North-shield\, 

• 

NOTES. 

from  Edinburgh  to  Peebles  passes,  700  feet  above  the  sea's  level. — 
There  is  the  remains  of  a  small  camp  on  the  north  end,  called  the 
cairn."  Armsi.  Eddlestoun. 

*  Wall-tower  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Howgate,  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  on  the  old  post  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Peebles,  and  to 
Mofiat  by  Noblehouse  ;  the  road  branching  off  in  these  two  direc- 
tions beyond  Wall-tower,  where  the  new  road  through  Pennccuik 
and  Nether-Moss-houses  joins  the  old  one.  Wall-tower  was  lately 
divided  among  different  purchasers  ;  and  the  farm  of  Nether-Moss- 
houses,  exactly  half  way  between  Edinburgh  and  Peebles,  which 
the  new  road  passes  through,  belongs  to  Mr  Brown  of  New- Hall. 

•J-  These  two  farms  are  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  South-Esk, 
at  its  head,  a  little  below  where  it  issues  from  the  Water-Loch  of 
JBlackbarony. 

Below  Nether  Falla,  on  a  branch  of  the  Athelston,  is  "  Comes 
Lin,  a  small  but  rapid  cataract,  which  falls  from  a  rock  on  an  in- 
clined plain  of  thirty-five  feet ;  which  has  been  some  inducement 
towards  the  improvement  and  planting  of  its  banks."  Armst.  Ed- 
dlestoun. On  the  west  side  of  the  water  farther  down,  between 
and  Shiplaw,  is  "  Ship  Horns  ;  a  remarkable  tumulus  resembling 
the  hulk  of  a  ship."  Armst.  ditto. 

$  On  the  other  side,  south  from  the  Water  Loch,  and  betsveen 
it  and  North  shield,  is  an  eminence  with  a  circular  Chester  upon  it, 

called  North  shield  Rings. Beyond  this,  south-eastward,  with 

its  large  cairn  called  Brown  Dod  on  the  summit,  2100  feet  above 

the  sea,  rises  Dundroigh,  or  the  Druids  hill.     It  is  the  highest  of 

ange  on  the  east  side  of  the  vallies  of  the  Athelston  and  the 
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Ship-rig,  easter  and  wester  Deans  Houses.  Far  up,  to 
the  north  and  west,  are,  the  Reading  Lees,  and  Pyet 
Know,  the  Cloich,  and  the  Borland.  Again,  south,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  are  the  Langcoat,  Burn- 
head,  Mansland,  Hatton,  Waterless,  Next,  upon  the 
ascent  to  the  north,  above  the  water,  stands  the  ancient 
and  honourable  house  oF  Dearn-hall ;  lately  made  a  re- 
gular and  beautiful  dwelling  by  the  present  Sir  Alex* 
ander  Murray,  Knight  Baronet,  who,  after  a  long  and 
numerous  race  of  noble  ancestors,  now  worthily  succeeds 
to  both  the  honours  and  estate*. 


NOTES. 

North-Esk,  with  the  ridge  of  Kingside-edge  between  them.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  rallies,  opposite  to  Dundroigh  and  in  fall  view 
of  it,  are  the  upper  and  middle  divisions  of  the  Pentland  chain  of 
mountains,  with  the  hills  of  Harper-rig  and  Scald-law  rearing  their 
•cairned  and  forked  tops  amidst  the  other  pointed  hills  of  the 
chain ;  on  two  of  which,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scald-law,  are 
Druidical  cairns,  yet  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  on  that  of 
Harper-rig,  and  Cairn-hill,  near  it  westward.  The  name  of  Dun- 
droigh has  evidently  sprung  from  the  same  cause  with  the  cairn 
upon  its  summit. 

*  "  Darn-Hall,  is,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  the  seat  of 
the  truly  ancient  family  of  Murray  of  Blackbarony  ;  a  sirname  no 
less  honourable  than  numerous,  and  by  Nisbet  thought  to  be  from 
Oermany.  The  family  of  Blackbarony  have  had  vast  possessions 
in  Traquair  and  Eddlestoun.  Sir  John  (emphatically  called  the 
Dyker)  was  master  of  horse  to  James  V. ;  whom,  it  is  said,  he  re- 
peatedly entertained,  and  accompanied  in  his  excursions  int« 
Tweeddale.  Sir  Alexander  Murray,  a  knight,  whose  epicurean 
for  magnificence,  suited  the  dignity  of  an  eastern  prir,ce,  ra? 
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Under  this  house,  at  the  foot  of  the  avenue  and  park, 
is  the  old  village  of  Ethels  ton,  and   Athelston-Mill, 


NOTES. 

ther  than  the  wealth  of  a  Highland  laird,  built  the  house  of  Darn- 
hall,  and  made  great  improvements  on  the  lands  ;  but  the  male 
line  of  the  family  becoming  extinct  at  his  death,  the  then  muti- 
lated paternal  estate  fell  to  the  second  sons  of  a  no  less  honourable 
branch  of  that  name,  the  lords  of  Elibank. — Near  to  Darn-hall, 
on  the  north-side,  is  the  Gallon-law,  where  probably  the  unhappy 
culprit  met  the  condign  reward  of  injustice,  or  the  too  severe  pu- 
nishment of  an  arbitrary  superior  ;  and  on  the  south  side,  is  Dans- 
kiln,  where,  it  is  said,  the  Egyptian  Faws  held  their  convivial  meet- 
ings." Armst.  Eddlestoun.  It  was  between  two  gangs  of  these 
gipsies  that  the  noted  "  polymachy"  was  fought  at  Romanno  west- 
ward, of  which  so  particular  an  account  was  given  by  our  author 
and  in  commemoration  of  which  he  erected  on  the  spot  the  Dove 
cot,  still  entire.  It  is  related  of  this  magnificent  Sir  Alexander 
Murray,  by  whom  Darn-hall  House  was  built,  and  the  last  of  the 
Murrays  of  Blackbarony  who  possessed  the  remains  of  the  estate, 
that,  when  he  was  to  give  an  entertainment,  besides  his  servants, 
he  equipped  a  number  of  his  tenants  and  villagers'  sons  in  live-? 
ries  which  he  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  after  teaching  them  to 
hold  up  their  heads  and  look  big,  he  placed  th.em  in  two  ranks, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  avenue,  all  the  way  from  the  public  road 
at  the  village  of  Athelstone  to  the  door  of  the  mansion.  Behind 
each  row  of  figures  was  a  row  of  limes  and  pines,  in  part  still 
standing,  under  the  shelter  of  which,  lest  rain  should  spoil  their 
liveries,  they  were  posted  as  stiff  and  motionless  as  a  line  of  sta- 
tues, their  substitutes ;  whilst  the  awe  and  reverence  of  the  won- 
dering visitors  increased  with  the  number  of  servants  they  passed, 
as  they  advanced  between  them  up  to  the  house.  On  their  arri- 
val, they  were  ushered,  with  much  ceremony,  by  the  attendants  in 
waiting,  into  the  drawing-room,  After  th<e  company  had  all  aj- 
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\vhere  there  is  a  yearly  Fair,  the 
also  the  Church  upon  the  south  side  of  the  water,  Mr 
James  Robison  present  Minister;  beside  which  is  Fool's- 
land*.     Then  follow,  Hattm-know,  Hatton-mill,  Milk" 


NOTES. 

rived,  and  to  enable  them  to  examine  and  admire  the  furniture, 
some  time  had  elapsed,  they  heard  a  scraping  shuffling  noise  from 
the  passage,  which  became  louder  as  the  cause  of  it  advanced,  till 
the  door  flew  open,  and  in  a  little,  the  great  Blackbarony  himself 
entered  the  apartment,  dressed  out  like  a  sovereign  prince,  rub- 
bing and  shuffling  his  feet  on  the  floor,  whilst  he  proceeded  up  the 
room.  As  he  seemed  to  be  in  good  health,  and  otherwise  suffici- 
ently active,  his  company,  at  first,  found  it  difficult  to  account  for 
this  new  mode  of  walking,  which  had  neither  elegance  nor  dignity 
to  recommend  it.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  was  discovered,  that 
the  then  King  of  Portugal  was  afflicted  with  a  weakness  in  his  legs, 
which  disabled  him  from  raising  his  feet  from  the  ground,  along 
which,  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  he  could  only  push 
or  slide  them,  and  that  Sir  Alexander  had  adopted  the  practice  as 
a  mark  of  his  courtly  manners,  and  lest  it  should  be  forgot  that 
the  knight  had  been  at  Portugal,  and  had  there  been  introduced 
to  his  Majesty  in  person. 

The  house,  though  not  large,  is  in  a  more  elegant  stile  of  archi- 
tecture than  any  in  the  county  of  its  date.  It  stands  on  the  slope 
of  a  narrow  ravine,  with  its  side  to  the  rill  at  its  bottom.  The 
upper  end  of  the  avenue  has  been  cut  out  of  the  bank  ;  but  the 
mound  between  and  the  ravine,  with  the  old  pines  upon  it,  was 
levelled  some  time  ago.  The  other  side,  with  the  lower  half  of 
the  avenue  and  its  lime  trees,  still  remain.  Only  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  old  estate  is  now  left  with  it. 

*  "  EDDLESTOUN  is  a  large  village  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
Peebles,  or,  as  more  generally  known,  Eddlestoun  Water,  The 
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iston*,  WindilaweS)  upon  the  south  side ;  and  upon  the 

NOTES. 

Old  Totvn,  through  which  the  post  road  runs,  exhibits  a  miserable 
pile  of  earthen  hovels,  as  noxious  to  the  smell  as  to  the  eye  of 
every  nervous  traveller,  and  must  excite  a  wish  that  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  Western  Isles  ;  but  the  New  Town,  under  covert  of 
the  church,  is  much  less  exceptionable.  This  united  hamlet  af- 
fords no  less  than  three  houses  pro  bonopublico  ;  and  has  a  fair  an- 
nually, held  on  25th  September ;  it  had  also  one  on  the  Tuesday 
before  12th  July,  now  removed  to  Peebles."  Armst.  Eddlestoun. 
"  Eddlestone  Fair,  is  held  25th  September,  O.  S.,  or  on  Monday, 
if  that  day  of  the  month  falls  on  Sabbath ;  chiefly  for  wintering 
young  black  cattle  ;  oxen  for  draught ;  and  a  few  fat  cattle.  Ser- 
vants are  hired  at  it  for  the  half  year  succeeding  the  ensuing  Mar- 
tinmas." Agric.  Surv.  of  Peebles-shire. — It  has  been  said,  that  our 
author  humorously  places  Fools -land  in  the  same  sentence  with, 
and  "  beside  "  Athehton,  as  if  it  were  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  name.  In  his  poem  called  The  Lintoun  Cabal,  he  like- 
wise includes  the  Lairds  and  Portioners  of  the  Sub-metropolis,  in  the 
same  stanza  with  their  Sheep.  These  associations,  though  proba- 
bly intended,  may,  however,  have  been  merely  accidental,  notwith- 
standing of  Dr  Pennecuik's  liking  to  a  harmless  joke,  and  a  laugh 
at,  and  with,  his  rustic  neighbours,  and  facetious  friends. — The 
wretched  hovels,  mentioned  by  Captain  Armstrong,  are  now  pulled 
down,  and  slated  houses  were  built  in  their  stead,  by  the  late  pro- 
prietor, ;  for  which  travellers,  and  also  the  Western  Isles,  in  which 
(here  are  already  too  many  such  miserable  huts,  owe  him  thanks. 
It  is  now,  in  imitation  of  Bronghton,  westward,  one  of  the  neatest 
villages  in  Tweccldale,  and  neither  offends  the  eyes,  nor  the  noses 
of  such  as  pass  through  it. 

*  Near  Milkingston,  are  Milkingston  Rings  ;  the  vestiges  of  a 
circular  encampment,  or  defensive  refuge  for  property,  with  cir- 
tumvallations,  fossees,  posterns,  ward?,  &c.  more  entire  than  many 
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north  side,  over  and  nether  Stuarton,  Wormiston,  Crin- 
gilty*,  which  acknowledges  for  Master  John  Murray, 
eldest  son  of  the  second  marriage  to  the  honourable  Sir 
Alexander  Murray  of  Blackbarony,  who  was  father  by 
the  first  marriage  to  the  late  wise  and  nobly  accomplished 
gentleman  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  and  grandfather  to 
the  worthy  Sir  Alexander,  now  heritor  there. 

NOTES. 

similar  forts  for  the  like  purpose."  Armst.  Eddlestoun.    They  are 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  resemble  those  at  North  Shield. 

*  "  Cringletie,  is  a  seat  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Peebles  water,  with  an  extensive  plantation  to  shield  it  from  the 
rude  blasts  of  Boreas,  and  add  useful  and  ornamental  value  to  its 
mature  improvements."  Armst.  Eddlostoun.     The  house  is  old  and 
small,  with  some  trees  about  it,  and  a  few  enclosures,  with  hedge 
rows  on  the  slope  on  which  it  stands.     It  belongs  to  Mr  Murray, 
a  younger  son  of  the  family,  and  seems,  from  the  text,  to  have 
been  an  appendage  to  Darn-hall  until  a  considerable  time  before 
its  estate  was  mutilated,  and  passed  from  the  Hurrays  of  Black- 
barony. — "  White  Meldon  (south-west  from  Cringletie)  is  a  high, 
and  pointed  hill,  with  a  great  collection  of  stones  formed  into 
a  cairn."   Armst.  Peebles.     "  On  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Peebles,   toward  the  north-west,  is  a  high  hill  called  Melden, 
properly  Meltein,  the  hill  ofjtre,  from  the  fires  kindled  on  the  top 
of  it,  anciently,  in  worship  of  the  sun  ;  or  afterward,  to  give  signal 
to  the  surrounding  country,  when  enemies  appeared  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  round  the  top  of  it,  a  large  enclosure  or  camp  is  vi- 
sible." Stat.  Ace.  Peebles.     The  name  of  this  hill,  added  to  those 
of  Harper-rig  and  Dundroich,  already  taken  notice  of,  north  and 
east  from  it,  all  with  large  cairns  on  their  summits,  is  interesting ; 
as  it  elucidates  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  explains  the  origin  and  use  of  these  piles  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.     It  is  of  importance,  as  an  authentic  evidence, 
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Next  follow  over  and    nether  Kidslon,    Winks- 

NOTES. 

when  investigating  the  manners  of  the  people  and  their  religious 
rites,  in  their  primitive  uncorrupted  state,  under  that  powerful, 
mysterious,  and  singular  order,  the  Druids.  - 

The  religion  of  the  Druids,  at  least  in  its  later,  and  corrupted 
state,  seems  to  have  very  much  resembled  that  of  the  Dactyli 
Idaei,  Curetes,  Corybantes,  or  Galli,  the  priests  of  Cybele  on 
mount  Ida  in  Crete.  Although  the  Druids  appear  not  only  to 
have  burned,  before  they  buried,  the  dead,  but  also  the  living, 
as  victims  to  their  gods  Esus  and  Teutates>  according  to  its  advo- 
cates, it  was  coeval  with,  and  similar  to,  that  of  the  Magi  of 
Persia,  Chaldeans  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  Gymnosophists 
and  Brahmans  of  India ;  all,  from  their  resemblance  to  it  in  their 
genuine  primitive  conditions,  sprung  from  the  religion  of  Noah  and 
the  Antediluvians ;  as  indeed  every  religion,  at  first,  must  have 
been.  The  Magi  worshipped  the  Deity  in  the  semblance  of  fire  ; 
abominating  the  adoration  of  images;  holding  there  were  two 
principles,  one  the  cause  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of 
all  evil.  Wherever,  it  is  said,  the  Celtic  tribes,  or  posterity  of 
Japhet  migrated,  they  carried  this  religion  with  them.  It  accord- 
ingly was  of  equal  extent  with  their  dominions,  reaching  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bal- 
tic sea. 

From  their  influence  as  priests,  the  Druids  gradually  as- 
sumed all  power,  civil  as  well  as  religious  ;  nothing  of  importance 
could  be  done  without  them ;  they  chose  the  magistrates ;  edu- 
cated the  youth,  with  whom  they  retired  into  solitary  caves,  or  fo- 
rests ;  preserved  the  memory  of  great  actions  in  their  verses ;  en- 
grossed, and  concealed,  under  a  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery,  every 
species  of  knowledge ;  decided  on  peace  and  war,  and  even  the  call- 
ing of  a  council ;  and  governed,  by  their  address,  the  king  and  the 
kingdom.  They  were  chosen  from  the  best  families ;  were  the 
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NOTES. 

first  order  in  the  state  ;  and  under  an  Arch  Druid,  who  acted  as 
high  priest,  or  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  commanded,  decreed,  and 
punished  at  pleasure,  they  were  held  in  the  most  general  and  high 
veneration  by  all  ranks.  The  king  himself  was  only  allowed  prece- 
dence in  trifles  of  dress,  and  form.  Their  mysterious  monopoly  of 
learning ;  their  pretended  skill  in  magic  ;  and  above  all,  their  sup- 
posed familiar  intercourse  and  influence  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
with  their  secrecy  and  address,  gave  them  an  undisputed  and  ab- 
solute controul  over  the  minds,  actions,  and  lives  of  every  member 
of  society. 

The  places  where  they  performed  their  religious  rites  were 
fenced  round  in  a  circular,  and  sometimes  in  an  oblong  form  with 
stones  of  as  large  a  size  as  possible,  to  strike  awe,  guarded  by 
Druids,  to  prevent  intrusion  into  their  mysteries.  These  places 
were  called  Clachans.  The  word  clachan  literally  signifies  stones  ; 
and  is  still  the  Gaelic  term  for  a  place  of  worship.  Near  the  cen- 
tre of  these  circles  were  stones,  sometimes  of  an  immense  size,  as 
a  kind  of  altars,  called  crombeachs,  or  clach~sleackda',  and  when 
stones  of  striking  dimensions  could  not  be  got,  they  took  a  large 
oblong  flag  and  supported  it  with  pillars.  In  Gaelic,  also,  Magh- 
adhraidh,  means  a  plain  or  field  of  adoration;  where  an  open 
temple,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  tall  straight  stone  pillars,  with  a 
very  large  flat  stone  called  Cromleac,  serving  for  the  altars,  was  con- 
structed by  the  Druids  for  religious  worship  ;  such  as  that  built 
by  Moses,  Exod.  24-.  4.  Altars,  of  which  some  of  monstrous 
bulk  are  still  remaining  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  its  High- 
lands and  Western  Isles,  were  often  erected  without  any  cir- 
cles, when  within  a  consecrated  spot  of  ground,  the  sanctity  of 
which  rendered  every  thing  it  contained  completely  secured  from 
approach,  or  violation.  These  circles,  and  altars,  were  generally 
formed  near  some  romantic  stream,  on  an  elevated  spot,  under  a  ve- 
nerable oak,  or  within  the  gloom  of  a  grove.  Here  they  usually 
made  offerings,  consisting  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  herbs,  and  simples, 
At  a  late  period,  they  sometimes  sacrificed  noxious  anaiml?,  such 
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as  the  bear,  boar,  or  wolf;  and,  after  they  had  been  corrupted  by 
commerce  with  the  Phoenicians,  it  is  said,  at  times,  human  victims. 
The  bare  feet ;  the  uncovered  venerable  gray  locks  of  the  Druids  ; 
the  white  surplice  spread  over  their  shoulders  ;  the  long  robe  and 
flowing  beard ;  the  egg  or  amulet  suspended  from  the  neck ;  the 
white  magic  rod  in  their  hands ;  inspired  the  utmost  reverence, 
independent  of  their  characters,  rank,  and  birth,  and  added  indes- 
cribable solemnity  to  the  scene.  Still  the  only  way  of  expressing 
the  term  sacrifice,  in  gaelic,  is  by  words  denoting  the  offering  of 
the  cake  ;  and  the  Britons  held  the  goose,  and  the  hen,  sacred,  from 
their  producing,  it  is  supposed,  a  material  part  of  its  ingredients. 
The  sole  object  of  the  Druidical  worship  was  the  Supreme  Being, 
under  the  name  of  Beil,  or  Be'al,  a  contraction  for  Bea'uil,  which 
signifies  the  life  of  every  thing,  or  the  source  of  all  beings  ;  whose 
good  designs  its  votaries  believed  were  opposed  by  a  daemon  they 
called  Aibhisfer,  which  word  is  still  used  in  gaelic  to  denote  the  devil. 
The  good,  after  death,  went  to  their  Flath-innis,  which  signifies  the 
island  of  the  brave  or  virtuous,  and  is  yet  applied,  in  gaelic,  for  Hea~ 
ven,  where,  in  airy  halls  in  an  upper  region,  they  enjoyed  immorto.1 
youth,  and  an  eternal  spring.  The  bad  were  thrust  down  to  Isu- 
rin,  which  means  the  isle  of  the  cold  land  or  climate,  where  in  thril- 
ling regions  of  thick  ribbed  ice,  according  to  their  guilt,  they  were 
tormented  in  caverns,  by  every  kind  of  ravenous,  and  poisonous 
animal.  The  sun,  in  gaelic  grian,  which  signifies  fire,  was  held  to 
be  the  symbol,  or  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  Be'il, 
the  life  of  every  thing.  Their  two  chief  festivals  were  the  Bell- 
tin,  or  Jtre  of  Beil,  in  tire  beginning  of  May,  which  is  still 
the  gaelic  name  for  Whitsunday  :  and  the  Samti-in,  or  Jire  cf 
peace,  on  Hallow-eve,  which,  in  gaelic,  yet  retains  the  name 
of  SamJi^in.  A  fire  kindled  for  summoning  all  the  Druids  to 
meet  on  first  November  to  sacrifice,  was  also  expressed  by 
the  word  Tlachdgha,  They  burned  the  sacrifice  on  the  fire, 
and  no  other  fire  was  allowed  to  be  kindled  that  night.  The 
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Druidical  festivals,  of  which  the  Beil-tin  and  Samh'-in  were  the 
greatest,  were  celebrated  on  heaps  of  stones,  which  the  natives 
called  Cams.  From  these  earns  on  the  summits  of  Harper-rig 
the  harper  skill,  Dundroigh  the  hill  of  the  Druids,  Me'il-tin  the  hill 
of  fire,  and  Tinto  the  Jire  hill,  all  in  sight  of  each  other,  the 
places  where  the  festivals  were  held  are  clearly  ascertained ;  as 
well  as  the  origin,  and  primitive  uses,  of  those  immense  cairns,  of 
earns,  which  so  often  point  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills,  gene- 
rally in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  low  grounds  Sepulchral  earns,  to  secure  from  violation, 
were  likewise  piled  over  the  dead.  Besides  amulets,  or  rings  of 
beautifully  variegated  glass,  manufactured  by  the  Druids,  with  the 
men  were  buried  their  warlike  instruments ;  and  with  the  women 
such  things  as  they  regarded  as  objects  of  worship,  and  valued 
most. — Clachans,  or  circles  of  stones,  appear  likewise  to  have  been 
erected,  or  used,  to  guard  the  Druids  and  command  respect,  as 
Courts  of  Justice  ;  and  sometimes  even  Areas  for  exhibitions  and 
sports,  seem  to  have  been  surrounded  with  stones,  and  benches. 
Those  Terraces  likewise,  found  on  some  of  the  hills,  have  been  sup- 
posed, though  without  authority,  by  some  antiquarians,  to  have 
been  made  for  purposes  of  amusement.  At  Carlops  they  appear 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Girt-hill,  and  at  Romanno  on  the  north- 
west fece  of  the  Moot-hill,  running  horizontally  along  their  brows. 
Moot-hill  is  the  Saxon  for  Meeting-hill;  and  the  Highlanders,  to  this 
day,  it  is  said,  call  the  Moot-hill  at  Scone,  near  Perth,  Tom-a-mhoid, 
the  gaelic  for  The  hill  where  Justice  is  administered.  See  Stat.  Ace. 
Scone.  In  their  civil  capacity,  the  Druids  held  an  assembly 
every  year,  at  a  certain  season,  about  the  middle  of  the  district,  in 
a  place  consecrated  for  the  purpose,  where  they  acted  as  judges 
and  arbiters  of  all  disputes,  public  as  well  as  private ;  decided  011 
murders,  boundaries,  &c.  and  decreed  rewards  and  punishments ; 
excommunicating  such  as  disobeyed  their  decisions,  which  ex- 
cluded them  from  all  assemblies  and  privileges,  and  made  them  to 
be  despised  and  shunned  by  every  individual. — Besides  solitary 
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altars  within  consecrated  grounds,  large  upright  stones,  and  rude 
pillars,  were  often  erected,  to  point  out  the  grave  of  a  distinguished 
character,  or  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  some  remarkable 
event. 

Such  are  the  chief  remains  of  the  age  of  the  Druids,  now,  for- 
tunately left,  to  excite  curiosity,  and,  assisted  by  the  names  of  a 
few  of  them,  to  explain  the  singular  customs  of  that  far  distant  pe- 
riod ;  some  of  which  astonish  by  their  magnitude,  and  defy  the 
discovery  of  the  powers  and  contrivance  by  which  they  have  been 
reared. — For  a  more  extended,  though  naturally  partial,  account 
of  the  Druids,  recourse  may  be  had  to  Smith's  Gaelic  Antiquities, 
from  which  several  of  the  above  particulars  have  been  abridged. 

We  shall  conclude  this  Note  with  the  following  quotations  from 
the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Callandcr,  which,  in  part, 
confirms  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  the  first  formation  of 
these  apparently  useless  piles  of  stones,  collected  with  so  much  in- 
dustry and  pei-severance,  on  the  summits  of  so  many  of  our  high- 
est hills  ;  and  elucidates  still  farther,  the  curious  and  important  fea- 
ture in  the  interesting  Druidical  customs  of  our  ancestors  which 
they  perpetuate,   in    so   frequent,   and   conspicuous   a  manner. 
— "  Mountains.     BEN-LE-DI,  contracted  for  Ben-le-dia,  the  Hill  of 
God,  is  3009  feet  perpendicular  in  height  above  the  sea.     No  other 
mountain  of  half  that  altitude,  intercepts  the  prospect,  from  Ben- 
ledi  doivn  the  tract  of  the  Forth  to  the  German  Ocean."  Note. 
"  By  reason  of  the  altitude  of  Ben-ledi,  and  its  beautiful  conical 
figure,  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country  to  a  great  distance,  as- 
sembled annually  on  its  top,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, 
during  the  Druidical  priesthood,  to  worship  the  Deity.     This  as- 
sembly seems  to  have  been  a  provincial  or  synodical  meeting, 
wherein  all  the  congregations  within  the  bounds  wished  to  get  a* 
near  to  heaven  as  they  could,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  God  of 
heaven.     Tradition  says  that  this  devotional  meeting  continued 
three  days.     The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  smoothed,  and  free  of 
stones;  which  seems  to  be  the  work  of  art."     "If  the  Druid 
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Next  follow  over  and  nether  Kidston,  Winkston*, 
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priests  and  their  people  assembled  on  the  top  of  Benledi,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  their  having  acted  in  a  similar  manner  in  other 
countries,  although  the  tradition  of  this  practice  may  be  lost. 
Their  circles  of  stones*  their  veneration  for  the  sun  and  for  Jirey 
their  meetings  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  their  worshipping  in  the 
open  air,  might  afford  ground  for  many  probable  conjectures  con- 
cerning their  ideas  ef  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  the  source 
from  which  they  borrowed  their  rites  and  modes  of  worship,  which 
seem  to  have  had  an  Asiatic  origin."  "  To  this  day  the  High- 
landers more  frequently  say,  "  Will  you  go  to  the  stones  ?"  or 
"  Have  you  been  at  the  stones?"  than,  "  Will  you  go  to,  or  have  you 
leen  at,  church  ?"  This  ascertains,  as  formerly  stated,  the  Druidi- 
cal  Meetings  on  the  summits  of  the  most  stupendous  mountains, 
coinciding  with  the  name  Ben-le-di,  or  Hill  of  God;  and  although, 
from  its  prodigious  height  and  steepness,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
its  top  is  without  a  earn,  as  it  is  acknowledged  the  ceremonies  to 
the  sun,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  performed  on 
heaps,  called  earns,  the  existence  of  the  immense  piles  onDundroigh, 
Me'il-tin,  Tinto,  and  other  hills,  from  these  meetings  are  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for,  to  which,  where  practicable,  every  attendant 
brought  a  portion  from  below  to  be  added  to  the  cairn. — Fairs,  in 
general,  even  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  originated  in 
religious  meetings,  to  which  they  were  sequels,  as  many  of  their 
names,  from  a  Saint,  show.  At  the  county  town  of  Tweeddale, 
Peebles,  the  humorous  poem  of  Peblis  to  the  Play,  celebrates  a 
great  annual  Festival  of  music,  diversions,  and  feasting,  that  had 
long  been  held  at  Beil-tin.  Beil-tin  Fair  is  still  held  on  the  se- 
cond Wednesday  of  May  N.  S. ;  and  is  yet  distinguished  above  all 
the  others  held  there,  by  being  continued  48  hours,  instead  of  24- 
like  the  rest.  f 

*  At  the  side  of  the  public  road  near  Winkslon,  a  thin  vertical 
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Foulage,  the  Flat,  Mellns-land,  Heath-pool,  an  old 
possession  of  the  Landers  ;  then  Plutchenfidd,  Lang' 
side-house,  Smifield*,  Kidston-mill,ihe  Whltelaw-house, 
Cliapel-hlll\  ;  Stand-the-lane,  Cockle-land,  Jedward- 
field\  ;  and  so  ends  the  water  of  Athelston  at  Peebles, 
where  it  is  called  Peebles  Water. 


NOTES. 

vein  of  limestone  is  found,  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  wrought 
For  sale  ;  but  was  given  up,  from  the  expence  of  labour,  and  dis- 
tance from  coal.  At  the  head  of  Soonhope-burn,  east  from  Wink- 
ston,  some  miles  distant,  is  Shicldgreen,  "  The  old  castle  here  is 
a  lofty  ruin,  and  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  seat  of  opulence 
than  sequestration.  The  Kipps,  above  this,  are  remarkably  steep 
and  pointed  hills."  Armst.  Peebles. 

*  "  Smithfield,  vulgo  Smifield.  The  elevated  situation,  and 
faint  appearance  of  terrace  walks  at  this  place,  would  speak  it  to 
have  been  the  fortified  habitation  of  some  considerable  proprietor. 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  predecessors  of 
Regent  Morton ;  and  also  of  the  Ranger  of  the  Royal  Hunting 
Forest  at  Peebles."  Armst.  Peebles. 

f  "  Chapel  Hilly  once  the  property  of  Pringle,  and  recently  of 
Williamson,  is  a  pleasant  seat  near  Peebles  water,  and  is  an  eli- 
gible situation  for  the  improvements  of  a  resident  proprietor." 
Armst.  Peebles. 

J  From  Kingside-hill  to  Peebles,  the  chief  proprietors  on  this 
water  are  Mr  M'Kenzie  from  Edinburgh,  who  purchased,  lately, 
what  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Portmore ; — Mr  Hay  of 
Drummelzier  ; — Archibald  M' Arthur  Stewart,  Esq. ; — the  Honour-  , 
rable  Mr  Murray  of  Darn-hall,  who  is  patron  of  the  parish  of 
Eddleston  ; — J.  W.  Murray,  Esq.  of  Cringletie ;— Miss  Brorvn  of 
Harehope ; — Mr  Anstruther  of  Winkston  ; — and  Mr  Erskinc  of 
Smithfield.  Winkston  and  Smithfield  were  purchased,  not  long 
ago,  from  the  heirs  of  the  late  worthy  Sheriff  of  the  County, 
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Its  Tributary  Streams,  in  their  order  downward,  are, 
the  Kill-burn ,-  New-Hall  and  ShiUinglaw  burns, 
united ;  Glengaber-burn  ;  and  Tinniel-burn. 

THE  water  of  OUAIR  is  in  length  some  more  as  three 
miles*,  and  hath  its  fountain  at  Glendean's  Bankfj 
whereon  are  first  to  be  seen,  the  Glent  east  and  west 
side,  the  heritors  Cranstoun  and  Veitch  ;  the  Birks  ; 
the  Nether  Glen\;  the  Felhan ;  the  Orchard;  the 
Kirk,  and  Kirk-house,  —  Cassie  present  heritor §, 

NOTE       S. 

Mr  Stevenson,  by  whom  the  elevated  house  near  Peebles,  on 
the  latter  half  of  his  estate,  was  built,  about  the  year  1782. 
The  small  property  of  Chapel-hill  has  again,  recently,  it  is  said, 
been  purchased  by  one  Bartram. 

*  SCOTS.  "  From  the  Tweed  to  the  source  of  the  Quair  is  four 
or  five  (statute)  miles,  from  north-east  to  south-west."  Stat.  Ace. 
parish  of  Traquair. 

f  "  Glendeans  banks  are  remarkable  for  their  extent,  and  preci- 
pitous elevation.  They  are  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  are  truly  a  tremendous  chasm, 
as  denominated  by  a  certain  author."  Stat.  Ace.  Traquair. 

J  "  Glen  is  a  lonely,  yet  pleasant,  villa  on  Quair  side,  formerly 
possest  by  Cranstoun  and  Veitch.  Mr  Borthwick,  in  his  Feudal 
Dignities,  has  "  Sarah  of  Glen,  Peebles-shire,"  amongst  the  ladies 
who  swore  allegiance  to  Edward  J.  of  England,  in  1296. — Above 
Glen  is  Gums-cleugli,  a  frightful  chasm."  Armst.  Traquair. — In 
1775,  and  till  lately,  Glen  was  the  property  of  John  Plenderleith, 
Esq.  It  now  belongs,  by  purchase,  to  a  Mr  Allan,  a  cloth-mer- 
phant  in  Edinburgh. 

§  Now  the  property  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  BuccleitgJi. 

Q3 
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and  Mr  Livingston  now  Minister  of  the  place.  Here 
the  Kirk-house -burn  runs  intoQwa/r,  at  the  Kirk-bridge. 
Upon  this  burn  stand  caster  and  wester  Glenludes ; 
Coudpil,  and  New-hall.  Then  upon  Quair,  below 
Kirk-house,  is  Shillinglaw  ;  IVallcer-lmow  ;  Damhead; 
the  Dean-ho'e  ;  Dean- foot;  the  Riggs,  and  the  Know 
of  Traquair*  ;  Traquair-mill ;  the  Tinniel-burn  ;  and 
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<c  By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  land"  in  the  parish,  "  be- 
longs to  the  Earl  of  Traquair." 

*  "  The  common  whin  rock,  a  finer  kind,  approaching  to  the 
basaltes,  a  coarse  sort  of  granite ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
slate,  are  the  only  kind  of  stones  found  in  the  parish.  "  "  Lead 
ore  has  been  found,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for 
working  it.  A  specimen  of  the  Galena  ore  was  also  found  in  one 
of  the  streams  which  falls  into  Quair  water."  "  Grieston  abounds 
with  slates,  and  has  given  origin  to  the  name  expressive  of  the  co- 
lour of  that  stone.  Know  is  named  from  its  situation,  on  a  small 
elevation  above  the  course  of  Quair."  Stat.  Ace.  Traquair.  "  The 
Bus/i  aboon  Traquair,  which  in  former  times  might  be  a  consider- 
able thicket  of  birch  trees,  the  indigenes  of  the  soil,  is  now,  in 
1794,  reduced  to  five  lonely  trees,  which,  solitarily,  point  out  the 
spot  where  love,  and  its  attendant  poetry,  once  probably  had  their 
origin."  Ditto,  ditto.  "  Bush  aboon  Traquair,  the  retreat  of  mu- 
tual loves,  and  theme  of  musical  bards,  is  the  place  where  it  is 
said  a  son  of  Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  was  wont  to  meet  a  daugh- 
ter of  Steivart  of  Traquair?  Armst,  Traquair.  Mr  Tytler,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Scottish  Music,  at  the  end  of  his  Poetical 
Remai"s  oj  James  I.  of  Scotland,  classes  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair 
among  those  songs  that  were  composed  between  the  Restoration, 
and  the  Union,  which  he  makes  to  be  the  fourth,  and  last  era  of 
our  old  melodies.  Mr  Ritson,  however,  asserts,  that  what  has 
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the  stately  House  of  Traquair  itself,  situated  betwixt  the 
two  waters  of  Quair  and  Tweed,  which  both  join  waters 
a  little  below  the  House  of  Traquairf. — And  now  to 
Leithen  water. 
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been  imagined  to  be  ancient,  is  only  of  modern  date  ;  and  that  no 
direct  evidence  exists  of  any  melody,  at  present  familiar  to  us, 
being  older  than  the  Restoration.  Traquair  seems  still  to  continue 
its  poetic  inspirations ;  its  present  Minister,  Mr  James  Nicol,  hav- 
ing published  a  volume  of  his  poems  within  these  few  years. 

f  "  Traquair  is  a  small  hamlet,  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  ; 
but  is  supposed  formerly  to  have  been  a  more  considerable  village. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  that  there  is  a  public  house  at 
the  Mill"  Armst.  Traquair.  The  King  is  patron  of  the  parish 
of  Traquair,  the  family  of  Traquair  being  Roman  Catholics. 

"  Traquair  House,  the  seat  of  the  noble  Earl  of  that  name,  is  a 
large  and  ancient  building,  on  the  banks  of  Tweed  and  Quair. 
The  venerable,  yet  elegant  appearance  of  this  house,  or  rather  pa- 
lace, as  Dr  Pennecuik  terms  it,  has  not  less  the  air  of  royal  gran- 
deur, than  the  extensive  policy  and  gardens  have  of  taste  and 
judgment.  It  is  not  particularly  known  at  what  time,  or  by  whom, 
the  oldest  part  of  this  noble  structure  was  built."  Armst.  Traquair. 
"  Part  of  the  House  of  Traquair  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  built 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tweed,  easily  defensible  from  that  side  ;  and 
might  possibly,  in  the  days  of  hostility,  be  properly  guarded  on  the 
other.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  tower.  There  have  been  several 
other  tower-houses  in  the  parish,  one  of  which  is  still  almost  en- 
tire at  Cardrona.  The  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  there  was 
a  continued  chain  of  these  houses  so  situated,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  as  by  lights  placed  in  them,  intimation  might  be  given, 
from  one  to  another,  of  the  approach  of  any  foe."  Stat.  Ace.  Tra- 
quair.—After  the  defeat  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  at  Philip" 
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OF  THE  LEITHEN. 

Its  Tributary  Streams,  in  their  order  downward,  are, 
the  Craighope-burn ;  Woolandslee-burn ;  Blakehope- 
byre,  and  Glentress  burns,  united, ;  Colquhar-burn  ;  and 
Inverleithen-  burn. 

THE  water  of  LEITHEN  riseth  at  a  spring  called  the 
Water-head,  a  long  mile  from  Gladhouse ;  and  runs  the 


NOTES. 

bazigh,  by  David  Lesly,  on  September  13th,  1645,  the  first  places 
he  stopped  at  was  Traqunir  House,  sixteen  miles  farther  up  the 
Tweed.  Then,  some  miles  yet  higher  on  that  river,  he  "  halted 
a  little  near  the  town  of  Peebles,  to  give  his  men  some  time  to 
draw  their  breath  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  was  joined  by  some 
more  stragglers ;  and  about  sun-set  entered  the  town,  where  he 
rested  all  that  night.  Next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  he  past  the 
Clyde  at  a  ford,  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  Sir  John  Dalziel ; 
and  there,  to  their  mutual  joy,  he  was  met  by  the  Earls  of  Crawfurd, 
and  Airly,  who  had  escaped  by  a  different  road ;"  &c.  Wishart's 
Life  ofMontrose,  P.  I.e.  16.  Says  our  author,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  describing  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  "  Of  their  loyalty  they 
gave  sufficient  testimony  at  the  fight  of  Philiphaugh,  where  seve- 
rals  of  them  were  killed  by  David  Leslie's  army,  and  others,  the 
most  eminent  of  their  gentry,  taken  prisoners."^.  98.  As  already 
fully  explained,  the  adventures  of  one  of  these  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Tweeddale  gentry,  communicated  by  Dr  Pennecuik,  who  was 
maternally  descended  from  the  Murrays  of  Philiphaugh,  who  chiefly 
resided  at  Romanno,  not  far  from  Peebles,  and  who  was  the  phy- 
sician of  the  county,  to  his  brother,  humorous,  and  pastoral  poet 
Ramsay,  while  his  friend,  Mr  Forbes  of  New-Hall,  was  assisting 
Dr  Pennecuik  his  predecessor,  in  this  his  Description  of  Tiveeddale, 
seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  on  which  the  comedy  of  The 
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length  of  six  miles  before  it  ends  in  Tweed  at  Innerlei- 
then*. — Upon  it  is  to  be  seen  Huthop  on  the  west,  and 


NOTES. 

Gentle  Shepherd  is  founded,  and  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  the 
Preface  to  "  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  "  1786,  in  which  it  is  re- 
corded, that  "  Alexander  Pennecuik  is  said  to  have  given  Ramsay 
the  Plot  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,"  Pref.  p.  136.  In  conformity 
with  this,  we  have  seen  that  Dr  Pennecuik's  father,  in  whose  time 
the  Marquis  of  Montr ose's  defeat  at  Philiphaugh  happened,  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  Romanno,  Dr  Pennecuik's  mother,  who  was  of 
the  family  of  Philiphaugh,  as  he  himself  has  related  in  this  Descrip- 
lion.  From  the  era  assigned  to  that  favourite  song,  The  Bush 
aboon  Traquair,  he  seems,  by  his  mother  also,  to  have  been  related 
to  its  hero,  the  son  of  Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  who  met  under  its 
shade  the  daughter  of  Stewart  of  Traquair ;  and  it  must  have  been 
composed,  too,  in  his  own  day. 

"  The  largest  kind  of  Raven,  and  the  true  hunting  Hawk,  annu- 
ally hatch  their  young  in  Glendeans  banks"  about  which  in  August 
are  also  seen  flocks  of  Dottrels.  Salmon,  sea,  and  common  Trout, 
are  found  in  Tweed  ;  and  the  Kings-jisher  has  been  often  observed 
on  its  banks.  "  What  is  called  the  Sec-trout,  is  more  frequently 
found  in  the  Quair  ;  both  the  sea  and  burn  trout  are  of  an  excel- 
lent quality.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  redness  and  whiteness 
of  the  fish.  Stat.  Ace.  Traquair. 

*  "LEITHEN  water,  with  its  aids,  rise  within  the  circuit  of  this; 
parish  ;  and,  winding  its  course  through  a  long  arid  narrow  glen, 
meets  Tweed  opposite  to  Quair  water.  The  high  lands  are  wild 
and  uncultivated,  but  the  haughs  and  banks  of  the  rivers  are  re- 
markably fertile  ;  oats  in  particular  are  raised  with  great  increase. 
Were  the  intended  road  over  Dewar  swair  completed,  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  convenience  and  improvement  of  the  country. 
The  new  (in  1775)  turnpike  road  from  Peebles,  through  Inverlei- 
then,  towards  Selkirk,  Galashiels,  and  Kelso,  is  a  public  weal.  * 
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Craigk&p  upon  the  east  of  the  water.  Almost  opposite, 
a  mile  below,  is  Willieslee,  and  upon  the  same  side  is 
Wiltieshop;  and  on  the  west  side  Dunslair,  a  little 
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Armst.  Inverleithen.  "  The  general  appearance  of  the  parish  is 
broken,  rugged,  and  precipitous ;  rising  from  the  brink  of  the 
Tweed,  and  the  course  of  the  Leithen,  to  near  1000  feet,  without, 
In  some  places,  leaving  space  sufficient  for  the  breadth  of  a  road, 
unless  assisted  by  art.  To  a  stranger  passing  along  the  highway 
from  Peebles  to  Kelso,  nothing  seems  to  strike  his  eye  but  stones 
or  rock,  yet  there  the  indefatigable  sheep  find  a  variety  of  succu- 
lent plants,  of  which  the  apparently  more  abundant  pasture  of  the 
northern  exposure  seems  to  be  deprived.  The  whole  exposure  of 
the  parish  being  chiefly  southward,  is  productive  of  fine  grass. 
The  sheep  walks,  though  high  and  elevated,  are,  from  this  circum- 
stance, much  valued  by  the  farmer  as  sure  spring  ground;  at 
which  season,  from  the  inconstancy  and  severity  of  the  weather, 
the  animal,  already  reduced  by  the  winter  storms,  suffers  most. 
From  the  same  cause,  an  early  vegetation  arises,  which  is  denied 
to  the  northern  exposure,  and,  from  its  succulence,  furnishes  sus- 
tenance to  the  dam  to  support  her  tender  brood.  The  common 
tvhinstone,  and  other  schistic  rocks,  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  superstratum  of  the  soil,  which  contains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  clay,  as  may  be  supposed,  because  formed  from 
that  class  of  rocks.  The  lowest  part  of  the  parish  was  subject  to 
an  annual  visit  of  the  ague,  about  twenty  years  ago,  which  has, 
for  some  time  past,  entirely  disappeared.  Rheumatism,  caused  by 
bad  and  damp  houses,  and  low  living,  in  general,  afflicts  the  lower 
class  as  they  advance  in  life.  The  greatest  disadvantage  is  the 
distance  from  fuel;  even  peats  are  not  to  be  obtained  for  general 
use.  In  summer,  1794-,  the  road  up  Leithen  was  begun  to  be  used 
for  driving  coal  and  lime.  This  line  of  communication  shortens 
the  distance  from  coal  and  lime,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles. 
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above  Willieslee.  Then  Wheathop  upon  the  east  side, 
and  likewise,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  water,  is  Kittes- 
cleugh.  Next  follows  Blaikenbyre  ;  then  Glentross  ; 
then  Foulhop  upon  the  west  side,  and  Calwliair  upon  the 
east.  Upon  the  west  side,  again,  is  the  Lee  ;  and  Har- 
persheil  on  the  east  side*.  Then  the  herd's-house  called 

NOTES. 

The  completing  the  road  up  Leithen  would  bring  the  village  of  In- 
nerleithen  into  a  certainty  of  having  coals  at  all  seasons  of  the  year." 
Stat.  Ace.  Inaerieithen. 

*  Huthupe,  Craighope,  Woolandslee,  Whitehope,  Kitty  s-cleugh, 
Glentress,  Hulhope,  Colquhar,  and  Lee,  belong  to  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Hyndftnd  "  Windlestraw  Law  is  the  highest  ground 
in  the  parish ;  and  is  in  the  direction  of  the  north-east  side.  Near 
this  mountain  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk, 
meet."  Stat.  4cc  Jnnerleithen.  "  Windlestraw  Law ;  a  huge 
mountain,  near  which  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Selkirk,  and 
Peebles  meet,  is  2295  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  a 
deep  mossy  surface  to  the  very  summit.  Lee  Pen  is  a  high  and 
pointed  hill  of  a  pyramidical  shape  :  On  its  summit,  2J50  feet 
above  the  sea's  flow,  is  an  immense  quantity  of  small  stones. 
Cairn  Hill,  by  some  called  Crichton  Cairn,  is  a  stupendous  moun- 
tain, like  Lee  Pen,  with  a  beacon  (a  cairn)  for  the  same  purpose." 
These  cairns  seem  to  have  been  first  used  for  Druidical,  and  after- 
ward for  alarm  fires.  "  Besides  those  hills,  there  are  many  others 
not  less  remarkable  for  height ;  as  Dunslair,  Sole,  Whitehope-law, 
Blakehope-scars,  and  Bowbeat.  Near  the  latter  is  a  small  stag- 
nated piece  of  water  called  the  Eye,  and  said,  but  erroneously,  to 
be  unfathomable.  There  are  also  several  ruinous  buildings  in  this 
parish,  as  at  Glentress,  Purvis-hill,  Colquhar,  Lee,  &c."  Armst. 
Inverleithcn.  '«  Tower  houses  are  met  with,  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
at  the  mouth  of  every  defile  through  this  extensive  parish."  Stat. 
Ace.  Innerleithen. 
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Jnnerleiilien  Common  *  :  And  last  of  all  the  Town  and 
Church  of  Jnnerleiilien^  Mr  James  Gray  minister. 
Here  is  a  yearly  JVw'rf.  At  this  place,  Jnnerleiilien  wa- 
ter joins  in  with  Tweed. 
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*  Tnnerleithen  Common  belongs  to  the  Earl  ofTraquair. — "  Mi- 
neral Spring.  The  water  which  issues  out  of  this  spring  is  of  the 
fame  nature  witli  that  of  Harrow-gate.  In  many  disorders  it  has 
been  productive  of  much  relief  to-  the  afflicted.  Two  strong  facts, 
which  are  well  attested,  of  its  sanative  effects,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.  They  both  related  to  inflammation  in  the  eyes.  In  all  dis- 
orders of  the  blood  its  effects  arc  highly  beneficial  ;  particularly  in 
cutaneous  eruptions.  The  short  distance  from  Edinburgh  should 
make  it  a  desirable  watering  place.  The  late  incumbent  (before 
1797)  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  when  he  fitted  up  the 
mineral  well,  the  right  of  disposing  of  it,  season  by  season,  to  some 
pauper,  who,  by  opening  and  shutting  it  to  those  who  resorted  to 
it,  might  be  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  gratuity  they  pleased  to  con- 
fer. By  the  regulation?,  it  was  to  be  open  two  hours  every  morn- 
ing, and  two  every  evening,  Sunday  evening  excepted."  Stat* 
Ace.  InnerleitheiK 

f  "  Inverleilhen  is  a  large  and  populous  village,  on  the  west  side 
of  Leithen  water,  whose  rapid  and  unbounded  course  frequently 
alarms  its  safety.  The  old  bridge  is  equally  unsafe  and  incommodi- 
ous; but  the  new  one,  just  finished  (in  1775),  is  an  agreeable  relief. 
The  town  is  divided  into  several  farms,  each  of  which  has  a  parti- 
cular name ;  and  a  Fair  is  annually  held  here  on  the  14-th  Octo- 
ber." Armst.  Inverleithen.  About  the  year  1790,  £.3000  Ster- 
ling is  said  to  have  been  expended  by  a  native  of  the  district, 
Alexander  Brodie  Esq.,  in  Carey-Street,  London,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  woollen  manufacture  here  ;  but,  probably  from  the 
want  of  population,  and  a  manufacturing  spirit,  with  the  distance 
from  coal,  lime,  freestone,  and  wood,  it  has  not  succeeded ;  a! 
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And  now,  having  described  all  the  waters  that  are 
tributary  to  Tweed  in  this  country,  we  come  to  Tweed 
itself  j  and  shall  trace  its  current,  with  what  is  remark- 
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though  the  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Leithen  water,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Tweed,  and  in  the  heart  of  a  country  the  staple 
of  which  is  wool.  InnerleitJien  is  the  property  ot"  the  EarlofTra- 
quair.  "  A  strong  fortification  was  erected  in  times  of  hostility, 
on  a  rising  ground  immediately  adjoining  to  the  village  of  Inner- 
leithen.  Vestiges  of  the  fossum  are  still  discernible  on  the  outside 
of  the  third  line  of  circumvallation.  Within  the  third  of  these 
lines  there  is  a  space  of  rather  more  than  an  English  acre.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  stones  have  been  collected  to  form  these  lines. 
No  cement  seems  to  have  been  employed.  The  loose  stones  were, 
however,  built  with  considerable  care.  By  whom  constructed,  at 
what  time,  against  whom,  are  queries  to  be  answered  by  conjec- 
ture only."  Stat.  Ace.  Innerleithen. In  an  idle  pastoral  district 

like  this,  so  near  the  borders,  and  with  so  many  remains  of  ancient 
national  warfare  constantly  presenting  themselves,  to  attract  inquiry, 
and  keep  alive  their  histories  and  uses,  so  great  a  want  of  curiosity 
and  attention,  with  regard  to  such  striking  and  interesting  objects, 
as  to  have  lost  all  traces  and  traditions  concerning  them,  is  still  more 
unfortunate  for  others,  and  as  unaccountable,  and  unlucky,  and 
cheerless  a  defect  in  the  natives  of  this  county  themselves,  as  the 
general  insensibility  to  the  exhilarating  effects  of  music,  with  which 
.  they  have  been  charged  by  our  author,  who  was  born  near  the 
middle  of  it.  In  the  West  Highlands,  every  thing  unusual  has  a 
long  and  often  romantic  story  attached  to  it ;  and  a  song  is  always 
ready,  to  relieve  from  vacuity,  loneliness,  or  fatigue  in  the  High- 
lander himself,  and  to  excite  sympathy,  benevolence,  and  happi- 
ness, by  enlivening"  all  around — The  great  defects  of  this  lower 
and  more  southerly  part  of  Tweeddale,  as  a  place  of  residence,  are, 
a  penury  of  arable  land ;  of  the  bustle  of  population,  and  industry, 
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able  about  it,  from  its  head,  so  far  as  it  runs  in  Tweed- 
dale,  to  the  Forrest,  on  the  March  at  Gaithop-burn. 

OF  THE  TWEED. 

Its  Tributary  Streams,  in  their  order  downward,  to 
the  Lyne,  are,  Cor  water ;  Tweedhope  burn  ;  Glen- 
craigie  burn  ;  Badlieu  burn  ;  Old  burn ;  Fingland 
burn  ;  Hawkshaw  burn  ;  Fruid  water  ;  Minzion 
burn ;  Gameshope  burn,  and  Talla  water,  united  j 
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from  the  want  of  coal,  peat  earth,  wood,  free  sandstone,  and  lime, 
for  fuel,  masonry,  building,  and  agriculture  in  these  comparatively 
few  spots  where  the  plough  can  work ;  and  of  feature,  force,  ful- 
ness, and  novelty,  in  the  scenary,  by  the  expressive  boldness  of 
striking  rocks,  and  the  romantic  enrichments  of  their  sheltering 
trees,  to  impress  and  attract  the  senses,  and,  through  them,  rouze, 
stir  up,  raise,  and  enliven  the  spirits,  by  removing  that  dulness 
which  the  tame  tranquillity  of  loneliness  in  a  pastoral  district,  in 
unison  with  its  flocks,  is  apt  to  produce  on  its  inhabitants  also, 
where  its  surface  is  uniform,  insipid,  uninteresting,  and  bald. 
Apathy,  and  torpor  of  mind,  must  ensue,  if  there  is  nothing  to  sti- 
mulate, either  through  the  ear  or  the  eye.  Whin  and  slate 
abound ;  and  thence  with  the  latter  the  northern  districts  are  sup- 
plied for  roofing  ;  all  the  slate  quarries,  as  yet,  being  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tweed,  where  also  the  whin  is  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity to  that  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Lanark,  and  Mid-Lo- 
thian. The  southern  Whin  tract  of  Tweeddale  begins  at  the 
Moot-hill-bridge  of  Romanno  over  the  Lyne,  downward ;  and  the 
northern  Free  sand  stone,  coal,  and  lime  country,  thence  upward. 
Within  the  shire,  which  few  others  can  boast  of,  are  all  the  most 
useful  fossils.  The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March,  is  patron 
of  the  parish  of  Inverleithen. 
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Hairstanes  burn  ;  Polmood  burn  ;  Kingledoors  burn  ; 
Stanhope   burn ;    Ilepcarton   burn ;    Powsail   burn  ; 
Holms  water,  Kilbucho  water,  Biggar  water,  Skirling 
burn,   and  Broughton  burn,  united ;    Scrape   burn ; 
Lour  burn  ;   Weston  burn ;  Easlon  burn  >  the  waters 
of  Lync,  Mannor,  &c.,  with  their  Tributary  Streams, 
already  described,  to  the  lower  extremity  of  Tweeddale. 
THE  famous  river  of  TWEED  hath  its  first  spring  or 
fountain  near  by  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  place  where 
this  shire  marches  and  borders  with  the  Stewartry  of 
Annandale,  that  is  Tweed's  Cross,  so  called  from  a  Cross 
which  stood,  and  was  erected  there  in  time  of  Popery, 
as  was  ordinary  in  all  the  eminent  places  of  publick  roads 
in  the  kingdom  before  our  Reformation.     Both  Annan 
and  Clyde  have  their  first  rise  from  the  same  height, 
about  half  a  mile  from  one  another,  where  Clyde  run- 
neth west,  Annan  to  the  south,  and  Tweed  to  the  east ; 
and  none  of  these  rivers  have  their  fountain  from  the 
hill  Tinto,  as  Hector  Boetliius,  and  some  others  of  our 
historians  erroneously  record.     But  a  late  physician  near 
the  place,  though  otherwise  a  learned  and  laborious 
gentleman,  is  the  less  excusable  for  putting  in  print  the 
same  mistake,  taking  that  relation  upon  trust,  and  copy- 
ing after  these  north  country  gentlemen  who  lived  at 
such  a  distance ;  whereas  the  latter  had  his  residence  not 
many  miles  from  Tinto,  and  the  lop  of  it  in  his  view  : 
And  it  is  certain  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  spring  seen 
to  issue  from  that  great  and  overtopping  hill ;  and  that 
the  fall  of  these  three  rivers  mentioned  is  at  least  twelve 
miles  to  the  south  of  Tinto,  and  that  Clyde  is  a  consider- 
able  river  before  it  reach  near  the  foot  of  Tinto  j  from 
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whence  it  runs  to  Lanerick,  Hamiltoun,  Glasgow,  and 
Greenock,  into  the  Deu-Caledonian  Sea*. 

TWEED,  from  its  first  head,  runs  down  to  a  place 
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*  "  TWEED'S  CROSS  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a  placd 
of  Druidical  worship  to  the  Sun ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  it  afterwards  became  a  mark  of  direction  on  so  precarious  a 
pass,  as  well  as  a  terminate  point  of  division  between  the  shires. 
From  this  eminence,  it  is  vulgarly  understood,  the  rivers  Clyde, 
Annan,  and  Tweed  issue ;  nay,  modern,  as  well  as  ancient  geo- 
graphers, have  derived  a  sort  of  credit  from  exploring  sources  un- 
known to  them,  and  delineating  the  heads  of  these  three  rivers  to 
be  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other  ;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
there  is  no  branch  of  Clyde  within  two  miles  of  Tweed's  Cross,  or 
Errick-stane-brae. — Tweed's  Cross,  from  its  elevated  situation, 
1632  feet  above  the  sea,  antiquity,  and  public  resort,  claims  a  pre- 
eminence to  every  other  human  erection  of  the  kind  in  the  south 
of  Scotland ;  for,  here  the  solitary  traveller,  after  having  gained 
the  summit  of  a  rugged  path,  may  "  Rest  and  be  thankful, "  as 
inscribed  on  a  seat  in  Glencroe  in  Argyleshire,  contrast  the  dis- 
tant prospect  before,  with  the  gloomy  confines  he  has  just  left, 
and  enjoy  the  salutary  hope  of  proceeding  on  the  descent  to  Mqf- 
fat  with  more  facility  ;  where,  perhaps,  he  means  to  aid  Nature 
with  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Spaw 
"Waters.  Dr  Pennecuik,  and  most  others,  calculate  the  length  of 
Tweeddale  to  be,  from  Tweed's  Cross  to  Gatehope-know,  twenty- 
six  Scots  miles,  east  and  west ;  but,  I  hope,  the  distance  and  bear- 
ing in  the  Map  will  evince  the  falsity  of  such  an  assertion."  For 
«'  the  distance  "  see  at  the  beginning  of  this  Description  Of  the 
Shire  in  general ;  and  for  the  "  bearing,"  see  the  Map  prefixed, 
which  is  Captain  Armstrongs  reduced  ;  but,  from  these,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Dr  Pennecuik,  and  others,  have  been  very  much  mis- 
taken. 
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upon  the  highway  called  Tweed's  Slush,  or  Tweed's 
NOTES. 

"  Near  to  Tweed's  Cross  is  the  Beef-stand,  or  M'Cleran's  Leap, 
tfchere  a  party  of  troops,  escorting  some  of  the  infatuated  rebels,  in 
1745,  for  execution  at  Carlisle,  a  fellow,  under  pretence  of  easing 
nature,  escaped  down  the  grassy  precipice  during  a  thick  mist,  and, 
fortunately  for  him,  was  never  retaken."  It  is  reported,  in  the  dis- 
trict, that  the  way  this  Highlander  contrived  to  elude  his  guardj 
and  defy  pursuit,  was,  by  wrapping  himself  round  within  his  plaid, 
clapping  his  head  between  his  legs,  and,  coiled  like  a  hedge-hog, 
thus  rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  in  a  twinkling,  without 
injury,  and  disappearing,  while  his  unsuspecting  guards  remained 
aghast  and  thunder-struck  on  its  tremendous  brink,  unable  to  follow 
him  except  with  their  eyes,  till  he  got  out  of  their  sight  and  reach. 
— "Hartfield,  or  Haft  Fell,  is  a  huge  mountain,  on  the  boundary  of 
the  county  with  Dumfries-shire,  whose  greatest  height  is  2918  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  esteemed  the  highest  hill  in  Scotland 
southof  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  from  the  summit  of  whichmay 
be  seen  nineteen  Counties.  On  the  south  skirt  of  the  hill  is  Hart- 
Jield  Spaw,  from  which  chalybeate  waters  are  transported  for  the 
cure  of  many  ulcerous  disorders. — >Gameshope  Lock  is  a  small  piece 
of  water,  in  the  bosom  of  an  uninhabitable  glen,  below  which  the 
burn  is  a  continued  course  of  small  cataracts  for  one  mile,  and  is 
called  Gameshope  Linns.  Here  and  at  Talla  Linns,  are  a  species  of 
eagle  called  the  Ern,  which  builds  and  breeds  in  the  rocky  parts  of 
this  noisy  chasm.  Near  the  head  of  this  burn  is  a  projecting  rock 
called  Gameshope  Castle. — White-coom-edge,  is  a  pointed  hill,  almost 
perpendicular  on  the  east  and  south  side.  It  is  thought  this  emi- 
nence is  somewhat  higher  than  Hartfield ;  but  as  it  was,  as  it  is  often, 
here,  misty  when  I  was  on  that  survey,  I  cannot  determine  how  much. 
Below  this  hill,  on  the  east  side,  is  Loch  Skene,  a  remarkable  sheet 
of  water  on  a  plain,  about  1300  feet  above  the  sea's  flow ;  from 
which  runs  a  small  brook,  falling  at  once  350  feet,  into  a  basoji 
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Shaw,  where  there  is  lately  a  little  Alehouse  built*. 
The  next  house,  upon  the  road  likewise,  and  by  a  little 
burn  running  into  Tweed,  is  called  Tweedhop-foot,  an 
old  Inn  and  Alehouse,  where  lived,  in  my  time,  an  ho- 
nest fellow  called  Jamie  Welsch,  ironically  nick-named 
The  Bairn  qfTweedhopfoot,  well  known  for  his  huge 
bulk  and  strength  t  being  a  perfect  Milo,  with  a  heart 
and  courage  conformf.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  above  this 


NOTES. 

near  the  head  of  Moffat  water.  This  is  perhaps  the  highest  cata- 
ract in  the  worlds  but,  for  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  water,  it  is 
not  heard  a  great  way  off.  It  is  called  The  Gray  Mares  Tail. " 
Armst.  TweecVs-muir. 

*  "  Twced-shaics,  so  called  from  the  few  frigid  plants,  for  trees 
they  cannot  be  termed,  that  grow,  or  rather  exist,  near  this  lonely 
mansion ;  a  mean,  but  comfortable  alehouse,  by  the  road  side," 
from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  by  Carlops,  West-Linton,  Broughton, 
Crook,  Bield,  Moffat,  and  Dumfries.  "  It  boasts,  however,  of 
being  the  highest  habitable  residence,  if  Shotts"  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  "  be  excepted  ;  and  that  near  it  the  longest 
river  in  Scotland  rises,  at  a  fountain  called  Tweed* t-iKett."  Armst. 
Ttveed's-muir. —  Tvsecdshaivs  belongs  to  William  Loch,  Esq.  of 
HawJcshatv. 

f  Tweedhope  Bfaefoot  is  a  more  eligible  public  house,  near  a 
small  brook,  erroneously,  I  think,  called  Smidhope.  On  the  road 
between  this  and  the  Beild,  there  are  four  or  five  large  cairns  of 
stones  ;  but  for  what  purpose  collected  is  not  known.  From  the 
report  that  a  branch  of  the  Roman  road,  leading  from  Brunswick 
to  Ardoch  fort,  passes  over  Errick-stane-brae  along  the  post  road, 
entering  Clydesdale  on  Coulter  heights,  I  would  imagine  that  these 
piles  were  objects  of  direction  down  this  narrow  vale,  being  placed 
at- equal  distances."  Armst.  Tweed's-muir.— "  Seme  remains  of  aa- 
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place,  the  water  of  Cor,  from  the  hill  above  the  Car- 
head  in  Annandale,  falls  into  Tweed ;  whereupon  stands 
only  Earle* s-haugh* .  This  water  is  in  length  about 
two  miles,  and  joins  with  Tweed  above  the  Tweedhop- 
foot.  From  thence  down  the  water,  on  the  south  side, 
is  Fingland ;  on  the  other  side,  up  the  hill,  is  the  on- 
stead  called  Badlieuf.  Then  Frood  Water ',  which  from 
the  south  mingles  with  Tweed,  upon  which  are  only 
Frood  on  the  east  side  of  the  burn,  and  Cartrop  on  the 

NOTES. 

tiquity  are  to  be  seen  in  this  parish,  near  the  highway  ;  and  a  few 
miles  above  the  Beild  there  are  several  Cairns,  which  have  been 
probably  raised  over  some  ancient  graves :  Vestiges  of  ancient 
Castles  still  remain  at  Oliver  ;  at  Fruid,  where  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Frazer  formerly  resided ;  and  at  Hackshaw,  the  seat  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Porteouses.  Near  Nether  Menzion,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Fruid,  is  the  grave  of  Marion  Chisholm,  who  is 
said  to  have  come  hither  from  Edinburgh,  while  the  plague  was 
raging  there,  and  to  have  communicated  the  pestilential  infection 
to  the  inhabitants  of  three  different  farms  in  the  parish,  viz. 
Nether  Menzion,  Glencothe,  and  Fruid,  by  means  of  a  bundle  of 
clothes  which  she  brought  with  her  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a 
number  of  persons  died,  and  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
houses,  which  their  neighbours  pulled  down  upon  their  dead  bodies" 
Stat.  Ace.  Tweed' s-muir. — Tweed/tope  Braefoot,  belongs  to  Miss 
Hunter  ofPolmood,  the  Lady  of  Lord  Forbes. 

*  "  Earlshaugh  ;  a  wild  and  solitary  site  for  a  slate  house,  yet 
proper  for  a  hunting  seat.  Above  it  is  a  hill  called  the  Crot»n  of 
Scotland ;  for  what  reason  I  cannot  conceive."  Armst.  Tweed's- 
muir — Earlshaugh  belongs  to  William  Loch,  Esq.  of  Haiokshato. 

f  Fingland,  and  Badleau,  belong  to  Miss  Hunter  of  Polmood, 
the  Lady  of  Lord  Forbes. 
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west,  over  agairst  it*.     Furder  down,  upon  the  head  of 
a  burn  on  the  south  side  of  Tweed,  stands  the  old  house 

of  Haivkshawf,  belonging  to Porteous,  from  a 

numerous  race  of  ancestors,  chiefs  of  that  surname. 
Over  against  the  foot  of  Hatvkshaw-burn,  in  a  Kairn 
beside  the  high  road,  is  the  Giant's  Grave,  so  called  from 
a  huge  and  mighty  fellow  that  robbed  all  on  the  way  j 
but  was  at  length,  from  a  mount  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  surprized  and  shot  to  death,  as  tradition  goes. 
Then  follow  upon  the  north,  Glenbreck,  and  Rigs, 


NOT    E    s. 

*  Fruid  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  as  £arl  of 
March.  Carter-hope  belongs  to  Mr  Anderson  of  Tushielatv. 

f  "  Harvksharu  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Porteous,  allowed 
chief  of  the  name,  and  the  armorial  bearing  of  that  family  has  for' 
a  motto,  "  Let  the  Hawk  Shaft. "  Near  this,  faint  vestiges  of  a 
chapel  and  burial  ground  are,  where  the  head  of  a  Monk  was 
found,  in  statuary,  some  time  since."  Armst.  Tweed's-muir. — 
HawTcshatu  is  now  the  property  of  William  Loch,  Esq.  of  HavcJc- 
sJtaw. — "  Falla  Moss  is  a  place  near  which  a  detachment  of  six- 
teen horsemen,  from  Oliver  Cromwell's  camp  at  Biggar,  were  sur- 
prized, and  barbarously  murdered  by  Porteous  of  Hawkshaw,  and 
a  number  of  country  people  assembled  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
said,  that  having  secured  the  soldiers,  they  each  agreed  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  these  innocent  men :  but  one,  more  hu- 
mane than  the  rest,  having  given  the  blow  with  less  asperity,  his 
victim  recovered  strength  enough  to  escape  a  few  miles,  where  he 
sunk  beneath  a  load  of  merciless  wounds.  The  other  unhappy 
men  were  buried  in  the  Falla  Moss.  A  little  to  the  east  is  the 
Resting  Stone,  where  a  female  traveller  perished  through  the  sere* 
rity  of  the  weather."  Armst.  TvveedVmuir. 
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Over  and  Neflier  Minion*  ;  Over  and  Nether  Oliver, 
from  whence  the  valiant  Frazer,  Lord  Oliver  Castte, 
had  his  title.  He  it  was  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Cummen,  and  1 0,000  Scots,  defeated  an  army  of  30,000 
English)  at  Roselin,  in  one  day ;  which  may  be  seen  at 
more  length  in  both  our  histories  and  their  own,  and 
particularly  in  Dr  Abercrumby's  late  worthy  Biography. 
The  said  Lord  Oliver  Castle  is  still  called  first  in  the 
Rolls  at  the  head  Courts  of  the  Shire  in  Peebles^  Be- 


NOTES. 

*  Glenbreck,  and  Glenlreclt-rigs,  belong  to  Sir  James  Nasmytk 
ofPosso,  Bart. ;  and  Over  and  Nether  Minzion,  to  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery of  Stanhope,  Bart.,  son  to  the  first  Sir  James  Montgomery, 

f  '  Oliver  Castle  was  the  paternal  seat  of  the  Frazers,  now  of 
Lovat.  "  This  noble  and  ancient  family, "  says  Nisbet,  "  were 
originally  from  France,  and  settled  in  Scotland  so  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  Achaius,  794-,  coeval  with  Charlemagne.  The  posterity 
of  this  emigrant  were  Thanes  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  afterwards 
in  Tweeddale,  where  they  first  assumed  the  name,  from  the  French 
strawberry  Frasses. — In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  they  possest  an 
immense  tract  of  lands  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  particularly  in 
Tweeddale,  and  were  dignified  with  the  power  of  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County  ;"  and  "  in  the  reigns  of  Alexander  II.  and  III.,  and 
during  the  minority  of  the  Queen,  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  Lord  of 
Oliver  Castle,  1292,  with  the  true  heroism  of  a  sound  patriot, 
whose  ambition  knew  no  other  wish  than  to  defend  his  country 
from  an  approaching  conquest,  fought  and  defeated,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Cummin  and  10,000  Scots,  a  superior  number  of  Ed- 
ward I.'s  army  near  Roslin,  27th  February,  1303  ;  but  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  these  merited  honours,  for  he,  like  the  renowned  Sir 
William  Wallace,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  and,  like  him, 
died  a  martyr  to  his  country's  wrongs.  His  son  being  sent  into 
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low  this,  upon  the  high  road  is  the  inn  called  the 
Beild*,  and  a  little  from  it  Tweedmure  Church,  upon 
the  Quarter  Know,  Mr  Haigins  ministerf.  Then  the 

NOTES. 

exile  in  France,  left  his  two  sisters  in  possession  of  the  estate ; 
who,  soon  after,  divided  the  lands  in  marriage  with  Fleming  of 
Wigton,  and  Hay  of  Yester ;  but,  hearing  of  the  unexpected  suc- 
cess of  Robert  Bruce,  returned  to  claim  his  right,  and  support 
that  of  his  country.  The  king,  however,  on  his  remonstrance, 
finding  the  possessors  in  no  wise  willing  to  relinquish  so  valuable 
a  property,  granted  to  him  an  equivalent  of  lands  in  the  north  ;" 
notwithstanding  which,  these  noble  families  have  now  no  interest 
in  Tweeddale. — Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  in  his  inquiry  into  the 
ge-  "alogy  of  ancient  Scots  surnames,  says,  "  That  great  man,  and 
loyal  patriot,  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  so  famous  in  the  reign  of  Robert 
1.,  -as  Lord  of'  Tweeddale,  and  resided  at  Oliver  Castle  in  that 
county  ;"  and  adds,  that  "  The  Tweedies,  now  possessors  of  that 
castle  and  adjacent  estate,  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  Frazers,  now  of  Lovat."  How  the  Tweedies  became  pro- 
prietors of  Oliver  Castle,  &c.  is  variously  conjectured  ;  but  I  have 
heard  that  they  resided  at  Drummelzier,  in  James  I.'s  time — 
The  castle  of  Oliver,  now  so  ruinous  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible, 
is  a  forcible  emblem  of  the  instability  of  human  affairs. '  Arm&t. 

Tweed's-muir. 

*  "  Beild,  the  post  office  and  inn  at  the  second  stage  on  the 

road  from  Edinburgh  to  Moffat ;  near  which  is  the  Cadger  Acre, 
said  to  have  been  a  grant  given  by  the  first  Earl  of  March,  about 
the  year  1700,  on  a  complaint  that  the  country  people  refused  tq 
accommodate  these  itinerant  merchants,  called  Cadgers"  Armst. 
Tweed's-muir.  Cadgers  are  those  who  go  about  buying  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  &c.  to  be  sold  again  in  towns.  Crook  is,  now, 
chiefly  resorted  to  as  the  second  stage  from  Edinburgh.  Oliver^ 
and  Betid,  belong  to  Lawrence  Twcedie  Esq.  of  Oliver. 

f  "  Tweed's-mtdr  Kirk  is  situated  on  a  small  mount  called  the 
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Lirifits*  :  And  here  the  water  of  Tallow  runs  from  the 
hills  above  the  matter  of  five  miles,  and  ends  in  Tweed 
near  the  kirk. 

The  water  of  Meggit  hath  its  furdest  spring  from  a 
part  of  the  famous  Loch  S/ceen^9  and  is  the  only  water 

NOTES. 

Quarter  Know  ;  supposed  to  have  been  a  place  for  the  worship  of 
the  Druids ;  as  are  also  a  few  erect  stones  in  a  circular  form  above 
the  bridge,  which  I  have  called  in  the  Map  a  Druidical  Temple;  but 
with  how  much  truth,  I  cannot  determine.  Near  to  the  bridge  is 
a  small  but  rapid  cataract  called  Carlotv's  Linn  ;  and  a  little  above 
that,  on  the  west  side  of  Tweed,  is  a  tumulus  of  earth  called  the 
Giant's  Grave,  said  to  have  been  the  burial  place  of  one  of  those 
heroes  of  romance,  whose  gigantic  stature,  intimidated  weak  minds 
to  obedience,  and  a  belief  of  his  being  preternatural.  This  free- 
booter being  thought  too  urgent  in  his  contributions,  was  shot  in 
ambush."  Armst.  Tweed's-muir.  The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of 
March,  is  patron  of  the  parish  of  Tweed's-muir. 

*  Linn-foot  is  the  property  of  Sir  James  Montgomery. 

f  "  In  Megget  there  is  plenty  of  moorfowl  in  good  seasons. 
The  Earn,  a  species  of  eagle  that  builds  its  nest  in  a  small  island  in 
Loch  Skene,  sometimes  carries  off  a  young  lamb,  even  in  view  of 
the  shepherd."——"  The  parish  of  Megget  is  situated  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  county.  It  is  between  six  and  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  near  six  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  very  hilly. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  in  general  covered  with  heath  and  coarse 
grass ;  but  the  lower  parts  produce  excellent  pasture  both  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  climate  is  not  'on  the  whole  unhealthy, 
though,  from  the  high  situation  of  the  country,  it  is  damp  and  cold. 
On  this  account  the  inhabitants  are  more  subject  to  rheumatisms, 
than  to  any  other  complaint.  The  water  of  Megget  rises  at  the 
head  of  the  parish,  and  after  running  the  whole  length  of  it,  falls 
into  St  Mary's  Loch,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water.  This  loch,  with 
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in  Tweeddale,  that  pays  no  tribute  to  Tweed  ;  but  runs 
from  the  south-east,  some  five  miles,  and  ends  its  course 
in  the  bosom  of  St  Mary  Loch,  and  from  thence,  with 
Yarrow,  watereth  the  woody  banks  of  the  Forrest. — 
Upon  the  head  of  this  water  is  to  be  seen,  first,  a  house 
deservedly  called  Dead-Jor-cald ;  then  JVintrop-burn ; 
Meggit-Knffws ;  the  Crammel*,  which  seems  to  have 
bee"  an  old  hunting-house  of  our  kings,  for  I  saw  in  the 
hall  thereof  a  very  large  H or? &-horn  upon  the  wall  for  a 
clock-pinn  ;  the  like  whereof  I  observed  in  several  other 
country  men's  houses  in  that  desart  and  solitary  place, 
where  both  Hart  and  Hy?id,  Dae  and  Rae  have  been  so 
frequent  and  numerous  of  old,  as  witness  the  name  of  the 
hill,  Hartfield.  Next  upon  the  Meggil  follows,  Sfiiel- 
hope ;  then  Craiggy-Rigg  ;  Siert ;  Dirlhope ;  and  last 
of  all  Henderland,  upon  the  side  of  the  pleasant  St 
Mary  Loch,  where  Meggit  ends  its  course ;  and  here 
grows  the  Scurvy  Grass,  amongst  the  stones  and  sand 
in  the  water  side  a  considerable  way  up  Meggit.  The 
old,  and  honourable  Cockburns  of  Henderland,  were, 
then,  acknowledged  to  be  chief  of  that  surname  in  this 


NOTES. 

the  loch  of  the  Lows,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  may  be  near  five  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  two  and 
a  half  broad.  Trout,  pike,  and  eel,  are  found  in  both ;  they  are 
frequented  by  water-fowl  of  different  kinds,  particularly  by  wild- 
ducks."  Stat.  Ace.  Lyne  and  Megget. 

*  "  At  Cramalt  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower-house." "  The  tra- 
dition of  the  country  is  that  it  was  the  residence  of  Meggot  o£ 
Meggot."  Armst.  Lyne  and  Meggot. 
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kingdom*.  All  the  onsteads  upon  this  water  are  in  the 
parish  of  Lyne,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance  of  the 
place,  and  the  badness  of  the  way  |. — And  now  we  re- 
turn over  the  hill  again  to  Tweed,  where  we  left  it. 


NOTES. 

*  "  At  Henderland,  in  Meggot,  are  the  ruins  of  a  kirk,  out 
of  which  was  lately  dug  a  tomb-stone,  the  characters  on  which  are 
legible,  viz.  a  blank  shield  supported  by  the  base  and  staff  of  a 
cross  erect ;  and  a  sword  on  the  sinister  side  thereof,  with  this  in- 
scription ; 

"  Here  lyes  perys  qfcoMurne  and  hys  txyfe  marjory" 
Nisbet  says,  that  Piers  de  Cockburn  of  Henderland,  was  "  the  root 
of  the  branches  of  that  name  now  extinct."  The  country  people 
have  a  traditional  anecdote,  that  the  last  of  that  name  in  possession 
was  an  outlaw,  and  hanged  over  his  own  gate. — Near  to  Hender- 
land is  a  small  cataract  called  the  Dow,  or  Black,  Linn" "  St 

Marys  Loch,  is  a  large  and  clear  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  wilU 
high  and  steep  hills,  whose  banks  have  certainly  been  covered  with 
wood.  It  abounds  with  eel,  pike,  perch,  ged,  &c."  Armst. 

Lyne  and  Meggot. "  In  Megget  there  are  the  remains  of  two 

old  towers,  which  appear  to  have  been  built,  partly  for  defence ; 
partly  for  accommodating  the  kings  of  Scotland  when  on  their  hunt- 
ing parties  in  the  forest.  The  traces  of  three  or  four  roads  in  dif- 
ferent directions  are  still  visible ;  at  what  period,  or  with  what  de- 
sign they  were  formed,  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  when  the  country  was 
covered  with  wood,  they  were  cut  out  for  the  king  and  his  suite 
when  they  went  a  hunting.  At  Henderland  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  chapel  and  burying  ground.  The  inscription  on  the 
tomb-stone  of  the  famous  free-booter  Cockburn  of  Henderland,  is 
still  legible.  Boetius,  and  Buchanan,  inform  us,  that  gold  was 
formerly  found  in  Glengaber  water,  and  some  small  traces  still  re- 
main of  the  ground  which  had  been  dug  in  search  of  that  precious 
metal."  Stat.  Ace.  Lyne  and  Megget. 

j-  "  It  is  not  particularly  known  why  so  distant  a  district  ai 
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Next,  below  the  Kirk  of  Tweed  mure,  is  Cockieland  ; 
Westside ;  and  Eastside  Herstain*.  Here  about,  on  the 
highwayside,  is  to  be  seen  the  Melancholy  Thistle,  both 
the  Cirsium  Maximum  Lutetianum,  and  the  Cirsium 
Angliciimfolus  dissectis\*  Then,  below  the  Bield,  fol- 
lows the  Cruick\ ;  and  over  against  it  the  Bower ;  then  the 

\ 

NOTES. 

Meggot  was  annexed  to  Lyne  ;  nor  at  what  period :  Some  think 
that  the  now  ruinous  kirks  of  St  Mary,  and  Henderland,  were 
united  chapelries  ;  and  that,  on  their  decay,  the  former  was  added 
to  Yarrow,  and  the  latter  to  Lyne,  it  being  the  least  parish  in  the 
county."  Armst.  Lyne  and  Meggot.  "  It  appears  from  the  Scots 
Acts  of  Parliament,  that  the  parish  of  Rodonno  or  Megget  was  an- 
nexed to  that  of  Lyne,  about  the  year  1621,  in  consequence  of  a 
petition  from  the  proprietor  and  inhabitants  of  the  former.  The 
smallness  of  the  stipends  and  cures,  and  both  being  wholly  Lord 
Hay  of  Yester's,  at  that  time,  might  be  the  reasons."  Slat.  Ace. 
•  Lyne  and  Megget.  All  Megget,  as  well  as  Lyne,  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss  as  Earl  of  March,  who  is  patron  of  the  united 
parishes,  except  Henderland  the  property  of  Mr  Murray  of  Hen- 
derland. 

*  Cockieland,  Westside,  and  Easlside  Herstanes,  are  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March. — Broad  Law  of  Hair- 
stane  ;  see  this  Description,  Of  the  Hills  in  Tweeddale,  p.  46. 

•j-  Carduus  Pratenris,  Linnaei. 

ij;  The  "  Crook  is  an  inn  at  the  second  stage  on  the  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  Moffat.  A  small  Cot-house,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  inn,  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Drurnmelzier  ;  and  the  farm  of 
Herstane  opposite  to  it  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  apophthegm,  that 
Tweed  runs,  there,  between  the  Crook  and  the  Hearthstane."  Armst. 
J}rummehier.  The  Crook  of  a  Tweeddale  cot-house,  is  a  hook  at 
the  end  of  a  chain,  fixed  to  a  beam  called  the  rantle  tree  across  the 
vent  at  some  distance  above  the  fire,  lo  be  out  of  its  reach,  and  al- 
room  for  the  Crook  to  be  fixed  higher  or  lower  on  the  chain. 
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old  house  of  Potvmood,  lately  well  repaired.  The  copy 
of  the  original  charter  of  this  gentleman's  lands,  as  I  have 
it  under  his  own  hand,  is  as  follows,  and  which  he  had 
from  his  father. 

"  I  Malcolm  Kenmure  KING,  the  first  of  my  Reign, 
gives  to  thee  Normand  Hunter  ofPowmood,  the  Hope 
up  and  down,  above  the  earth  to  heaven,  and  below  the 
earth  to  hell,  as  free  to  thee  and  thine,  as  ever  GOD 
gave  it  to  me  and  mine,  and  that  for  a  Bow.  and  a 
Broad  Arrow,  when   I  come  to   hunt  in    Yarrow. 
And  for  the  mair  suith 
I  byte  the  white  wax  with  my  tooth, 
The  Year  of  GOD.  Before  thir  witnesses  three 

May,  Mauld,  and  Marjorie." 
The  Broad  Arrow  is  still  in  the  house ;  and  the  Bow 
has  been  seen  by  several  persons.  This  gentleman  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  undoubted  chief  of  the  surname 
of  Hunter,  in  this  isle  of  Britain,  though  there  be  some 
of  the  name  that  possess  more  ample  fortunes.  Below 
Powmood,  are  Powmood-mill,  and  Potervan*. 

NOTES. 

to  suit  the  pots,  &c,  hung  upon  it  between  and  the  fire,  and 

hearthstone  under   it. Crook  is  the  property    of  the  Earl  of 

Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March. 

*  Botverhouse,  Polmood,  Polmood-mill,  and  Potervan,  belong  to 
Miss  Hunter  of  Polmood  the  Lady  of  Lord  Forbes — "  Polmood, 
is  a  small  but  neat  seat  on  the  banks  of  Tweed,  with  a  Jeixi  trees 
to  skreen  it  from  the  piercing  blasts  that  thrill  through  this  nar- 
row chasm.  The  whole  of  this  estate  belongs  to  the  surname  of 
Hunter,  who  claim  a  precedency  to  any  other  family  of  the  same 
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About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  this,  Kingkdoors- 
lurn  falls  into  Tweed,  from  the  west  of  the  high  road ; 
and  upon  it  stand  Glen-muck^  Kingledoor-hop,  Glen- 
kerne,  Chapcl-Kingledoors,  and  Craw-Kingledoors  on 
the  other  side*. 

Then  follows  the  Logan,  up  the  hill,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Tweed ;  and  upon  the  other  side  Stenhop 
east  and  westf.  Mosfennan,  upon  the  side  of  a  green 
hillf  ;  and  over  against  it  Hopkartin§y  on  the  south  side. 

NOTES. 

name  ;  and  are  said  to  possess  an  original  Charter  which  Dr  Pen- 
necuick  copies.  But,  from  the  strictest  enquiry,  no  such  Charter 
exists  ;  though  there  is  strong  presumption  that  William  the  Lyon 
did  make  a  similar  grant  of  Lands  to  Norman  Hunter,  a  refugee, 
who  having  followed  the  Norman  Conqueror  into  England,  fledfrom 
the  arbitrary  oppression  of  his  successors,  to  seek  shelter  in  Scot- 
land.— A  little  to  the  north  from  Polmood  are,  scarcely  discernible, 
the  vestige  of  a  fold  for  the  security  of  cattle,  now  called  Chester- 
Knows"  Armst.  Drmmelzier.  To  any  person  in  the  least  degree 
acquainted  with  old  writings,  from  internal  evidence  ex  facie,  it  is 
indeed  sufficiently  obvious  that  no  such  Charter  as  that  in  the  text 
proceeded  from  Malcolm  III.  called  Canmore,  and  that  Dr  Penne- 
cuick  has  been  imposed  upon,  as  well,  probably,  as  the  then  pro- 
prietor qf  Poln^ood,  who  gave  him  the  copy  of  what  he  might  have 
fondly  believed  to  have  been  genuine.  Many  of  both  Dr  Penne- 
cuick,  and  Captain  Armstrong's  Chiefs,  too,  are  probably  only  such 
of  the  same  names  in  Tweeddale. — Dollar  law  is  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, in  Manner  parish.  See  Hills,  p.  46. 

*  Kinglcdoors  ;  Glen-muck  ;  &c.  belong  to  Mr  Hay  of  Drum' 
melzier. 

f  Stanhope  East  and  West,  belong  to  Sir  James  Montgomery. 

"\.  Moxsfennan  is  the  property  of  Mr  Welsh. 

i  Hopcarton  is  the  property  of  Mr  Hay  of  Drummelzier, 
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Next,  upon  the  south  side  of  Tweed,  closs  upon  the  wa- 
ter, stands  the  ancient  decayed  House  of  Drumelzer^ 
whose  heritors  were,  from  all  antiquity,  chiefs  of  the  name 
of  Tweedie,  a  powerful  and  domineering  family,  now 
quite  extinct.  Upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  above  the  Mansion, 
is  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  their  little  old,  but  very 
strong,  Fortalice,  called  Tennis  Castle ;  whereby  all  sorts 
of  passengers  that  had  occasion  to  travel  that  way  were 
obliged  to  strike  sail,  salute,  and  pay  homage  to  that 
haughty  Baron,  or  else  to  return  from  whence  he  came, 
not  without  some  marks  of  disgrace.  A  little  furder 
down  is  the  Town  of  Drumelzer,  with  the  Church, 
Mr  Wallace  minister.  There  is  one  thing  remarkable 
here,  which  is,  the  burn,  called  Pausayl,  runs  by  the 
east  side  of  this  church-yard  into  Tweed,  at  the  side  of 
which  burn,  a  little  below  the  church-yard,  the  famous 
prophet  Merlin  is  said  to  be  buried.  The  particular 
place  of  his  Grave,  at  the  Foot  of  a  Thorn  tree,  was 
shown  me  many  years  ago,  by  the  old  and  Reverend 
Minister  of  the  place  Mr  Richard  Brown  :  and  here  was 
the  old  prophecy  fulfilled,  delivered  in  Scots  rhyme  to 
this  purpose  j 

When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  meet  at  Merlins  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  Monarch  have ; 

for  the  same  day  that  our  King  James  the  Sixth  was 
crowned  king  of  England,  the  river  Tweed,  by  an 
extraordinary  flood,  so  far  overflowed  its  banks,  that 
it  met  and  joined  with  Pausayl  at  the  said  Grave ; 
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which  was  never  before  observed  to  fall  out,  nor  since 
that  time*. 


NOTES. 

*  "  Drummelzier  is  a  large  irregular  village  ;  every  house  al- 
most of  which  has  a  particular  name,  sited  on  the  banks  of  Pow- 
sail,  near  to  which  is  Merlins  Grave ;  said  to  be  the  earthen  se- 
pulchre of  that  renowned  British  bard,  who  was  born  at  Carmar- 
then in  south  Wales,  about  the  year  460.  The  fabulous  and  un- 
certain history  of  this  prince  does  not  inform  us  how  he  reached 
so  distant  a  country,  nor  who  gave  rise  to  the  well  known  prophetic 
couplet, 

"  When  Tweed  and  Powsail  meet  at  Merlin's  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  Monarch  have." 
Doctor  Pennecuick  affirms  that  on  the  very  day  (24th  March 
1613)  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, Powsail  burn  forsook  its  former  course,  and,  by  a  singular 
overflow,  met  the  Tweed  at  Merlin's  grave. — The  Haugh,  here,  is 
esteemed  the  largest  and  most  fertile  plain  on  Tweed-side,  above 
Kelso. 

DRUMMELZIER  CASTLE,  or  Place,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Tiveedie  ;  then  the  most  power- 
ful chieftain  in  the  south,  and  an  absolute  monarch  in  Tweeddale. 
This  stupendous  building,  though  in  use  when  strength  rather 
than  elegance  characterized  the  times,  is  very  ill  situated  to  assail 
or  defend  :  Of  this  they  became  sensible,  and  added  to  its  safety  a 
fort,  now  called  the  Thane's  Castle.  It  is  not  particularly  known 
how  this  part  of  the  estate  of  Oliver  was  alienated  from  the  family 
of  Twecdie ;  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  about  the  latter  end 
of  James  the  Fifth's  reign. 

THANE'S  CASTLE,  by  the  country  people  called  Tennis  Castle, 
is  the  remain  of  a  lofty  building,  whose  situation,  on  a  pointed 
rock,  might  defend  the  Thane  or  Lord  of  Drummelziei*  from  the 
fade  insults  of  the  times ;  as  well  as  curb,  and  keep  in  subjection 
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NOTE       S. 

the  Vassals  of  that  potent  chief;  nor  did  even  independence 
escape  its  baneful  authority,  without  doing  homage  to  the  power- 
ful master  of  this  lordly  mansion.  "  These  Castles,"  says  Dr 
Johnson,  "  afford  another  evidence  that  the  fictions  of  romantic  chi- 
valry had  for  their  basis  the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  times ;  when 
every  lord  of  a  seignory  lived  in  his  hold,  lawless  and  unaccount- 
able, with  all  the  licentiousness  and  insolence  of  uncontested  su- 
periority, and  unprincipled  power.  The  traveller,  whoever  he 
might  be,  coining  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a  chieftain,  would 
probably  have  been  interrogated  from  the  battlements,  admitted 
with  caution  at  the  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch,  fierce 
with  habitual  hostility,  and  vigilant  with  ignorant  suspicion ;  who 
according  to  his  general  temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have 
seated  a  stranger  as  his  guest  at  the  table,  or,  as  a  spy,  confined 
him  in  the  dungeon."  What  a  happy  change  now !  when  the  rude 
insolence  of  majesty  even,  submits  to  the  friendly  impulse  of  na- 
ture, and  considers  inferior  circumstances  in  life  as  a  gift  from  the 
same  Omnipotent  hand  that  bestowed  more  liberally  to  him." 
Armst.  Drummelzier. 

Like  those  in  the  village  of  Inverleitken,  near  their  "  strong  for- 
tification" too,  the  houses  in  Drummelzier  having  each  "  a  parti- 
cular name,"  near  the  Thane's  Castle,  is  another  curious  proof  of 
the  insecurity  of  the  feudal  times ;  when  even  the  farm  houses, 
having  each  the  name  of  its  particular  farm,  were  obliged,  for  pro- 
tection, to  be  huddled  together,  and  near  their  Landlord's  Castle, 
so  as  to  form  a  village,  in  which,  from  their  farms,  each  house  re- 
tains still  "  a  particular  name."  See  also  Of  the  Leithen,  p.  236, 
Note. 

"  The  ancient  and  modern  name  of  this  parish  is  the  same,  and 
is  said  to  signify  in  the  gaelic  "  Here  is  a  plain"!  (as  a  "wonder,  in 
Tiveeddale)  "  which  accords  very  well  with  the  situation  of  the 
village,  that  is  built  on  a  rivulet  called  Pow  Sail,  at  the  head  of  a 
haugh  of  about  300  acres  of  enclosed  land,  divided  into  16  parks, 
rented  in  grass  at  about  20s  yearly  per  acre  (in  1793) ;  unincl" 
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A  little  below  the  Rackan,  on  the  south  side,  Holm's 
Water*  meets  with  Biggar  Water,  and  both  run  into 


NOTES. 

SO  years  ago  they  let  at  7s  per  acre.  The  soil  is  light,  but  fertile. 
The  celebrated  Merlin  is  buried  here"  Stat.  Ace.  Drummelzier. 
Ambrose  Merlin  was  a  British  writer,  who"  Hved  about  the  end  of 
the  fifth,  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  regarded  in 
his  time  as  a  wonderful  magician  and  prophet.  His  whole  his- 
tory, however,  is  so  extremely  fabulous,  that  nothing  certain  can 
be  asserted  respecting  him.  There  is  a  hill  which  goes  by  his 
name  in  Caermarthenshire,  where  the  Welch  say  he  was  buried. 
Buchanan  calls  him  a  cheat  and  an  impostor,  having  first  Yorti- 
gern,  kmg  of  the  Britons,  for  his  patron ;  and  after  him  Uter,  fa- 
ther to  the  famous  king  Arthur.  In  Merlin's  time,  the  Britons 
were  in  close  alliance  with  the  Scots  under  Goranus,  and  then 
with  the  Picts  also,  under  Lothus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Lo- 
thians,  and  became  related  to  the  British  king  by  the  management 
and  influence  of  Goranus,  and  the  intrigues  of  Merlin  with  Uter, 
who  persuaded  him  to  give  his  sister  Anna  to  Lothus  in  marriage. 
Nptwithstanding  of  this  intimate  connection  and  intercourse,  in 
Merlin's  time,  between  the  Britons,  the  Scots,  and  Picts,  with  their 
kings  and  counsellors,  it  is  as  likely  that  the  British  or  Welch 
Merlin,  at  least,  was  buried  in  Caermarthen,  as  at  Drummelzier. 
If  there  was  a  Pictish  seer  of  the  same  name,  or  family,  his 
history  seems  to  have  been  lost;  or  perhaps  some  supposed 
wizard  about  the  Thane's  castle,  from  his  reputed  skill  in  the 
black-art,  may  have  been  called  the  Tiveeddale  Merlin,  and  bu- 
ried near  the  village,  at  the  foot  of  the  thorn  tree,  between  the 
Powsail  burn  and  the  river  Tweed,  as  Dr  Pennecuik  mentions. 
The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of  March,  is  patron  pf  Drummelzier 
parish. 

*  Of  Glenholm  parish  the  "  length,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, is  6|  miles,  and  breadth  from  east  to  west,  4.    It  contains 
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Tweed  below  Drcvacraig*.     Holms- Water  hath  its 
spring  from  Glcnharvie,  where  there  is  first  Glen-luds, 

and  then  Glenkirk^  belonging  to  Porteous,  and 

has  been  very  long  in  that  name.     Then  Chapelgil,  Glen- 

NOTES. 

9060  acres,  and  270  inhabitants.  It  comprehends  the  Strath,  or 
Glen  of  Holms  Water  ;  and  though  its  situation  and  fertile  soil  are 
sufficient  incitements  to  improve,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  hedge  or 
tree  in  the  whole  parish."  Armst.  Glenholm.  "  Glenholm  was  an- 
ciently a  curacy,  pertaining  to  the  parsonage  of  Stobo  ;  when  pres- 
bytery was  established,  it  was  comprehended  in  the  presbytery  of 
Peebles,  and  afterwards  was  joined  to  that  of  Biggar.  The  post  road 
from  Edinburgh  to  Dumfries  runs  through  the  lower  part  of  this 
parish.  On  the  road  here,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  eight  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  in  the  opening  of  a  strath,  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  is  a  small  river  called  Holms  Water,  crossing  the  road, 
which  comes  down  between  two  ridges  of  hilly  ground.  The  ascent 
of  the  hilly  ground,  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  is  easy  and  gradual, 
for  a  mile  above  the  church ;  on  the  sides  of  the  braes  and  flats 
along  the  water  there  is  arable  ground,  which  produces  very  good 
grain  ;  the  higher  parts  are  a  mixture  of  green  and  heath  ;  but  the 
tops  of  the  hills  are  generally  heath.  The  strath  becomes 
narrower,  and  terminates  in  a  high  hill,  which  separates  this  parish 
from  that  of  Coulter.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  parish  is 
sheep  pasture.  The  arable  ground  is  generally  of  a  loose  and 
sharp  soil  of  a  moderate  depth ;  and  in  the  spots  that  are  best  cul- 
tivated, the  crops  are  strong  and  very  productive."  Stat.  Ace. 
Glenholm.  "  Glenholm,  or  as  it  was  formerly  spelled  Glenquholin, 
is  a  small  village,  inhabited  by  few  more  than  the  spiritual  and 
mental  teachers.  The  church  at  present  (in  1775)  is  rebuilding.'* 
Armst.  Glenholm.  The  Earl  of  Werayss,  as  Earl  of  March,  is 
patron. 

*  In  Stobo  parish. 
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cotho,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  Glenhiglon*9 
Smelholm,  Holms  Kirk,  and  Kirkhall,  Mr mini- 
ster. Cardon  a  piece  up  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the 
water,  Burnbrae^,  the  Quarter.  The  Wrae  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill  where  there  is  lately  discovered  a  very  good 
Lyme  Stone.  The  old  Tower  House  of  Cuttle-hall^  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  in  a  plain,  was  the  ancient  dwelling 
house  of  Geddes,  chief  of  the  name,  and  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  their  posterity  J.  Above  this  is  the  Slack-bttrn- 
brae,  and  Cald-Shoulders§,  and  below  the  Rachan,  and 

NOTES. 

*  These  farms,  now,  belong  to  Sir  Thomas  Carmichael,  and  Shr 
James  Nasftiyth. 

f  Small  hope,  now,  belongs  to  John  Loch  Esq.,  and  Cardon  and 
Burnbrae  to  Sir  James  Nasmyth.  "  Cardon  formerly  belonged  to 
the  name  of  Murray"  Armst.  Glenholm. 

J  Quarter  belongs  to  Mr  Tweedie  of  Quarter.  "  Wrae  is  the 
ruins  of  a  lairdship,  or  peel-house,  formerly  possessed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Geddeses  of  Rachan  j  near  it  is  a  blue  slate  quarry,  wrought 
with  great  emolument  to  its  owner.  Kittle-Hall  is  a  structure  of 
the  same  consequence  with  Wrae,  till  lately  (before  1775),  in  the 
possession  of  Geddcs  of  Rachan,  and  now  (in  1775)  ruinous.  Arm  ft. 
Glenholm.  Wrae  is,  now,  the  property  of  Miss  Hunter  ofPolmood, 
the  Lady  of  Lord  Forbes  ;  and  Kittle-Hall  of  John  Loch,  Esq.  In 
Glenholm  parish  "  there  is  a  slate  quarry,  which  continued  for 
many  years  to  be  wrought,  but  was  some  time  ago  (before  1792) 
given  up.  There  is  also  a  limestone  quarry,  which  provides  the 
farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  with  lime  for  improving  their  land." 
Stat.  Ace.  Glenholm. 

§  Slack-burn-brae,  and  Cald-shoulders,  belong  to  Mr  Welsh  of 
Mossfennan,  in  this  parish,  a  small  scat  in  the  bosom  of  a  hill  near 
Tweed. 
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Rachan  Mill,  Eal (hop-land,  the  Kirkland-burns*,  and 
furder  down,  near  the  Radian,  is  Duke-pool^  a  little 
small  room,  of  a  long  time  possessed  by  the  name  of  Bart- 
ram,  and  still  is,  who  pretend  to  be  chief  of  that  surnamef. 
Above  that,  upon  the  hill  side,  is  Whitsleid,  in  the  name  of 
Dickson ;  and  under  it,  upon  the  high  road,  is  the  smith's 
house  Call-late\.  All  these  are  in  the  parish  of  Glenkolm. 

N    o    T    £    s. 

*  "  On  the  Radian  £KU,  are  the  remains  of  a  British  camp,  en- 
veloped with  an  immense  quantity  of  stones,  evidently  collected 
from  the  plain  below ;  but  for  what  purpose  is  unknown :  Proba- 
bly to  celebrate  the  heathen  worship  of  the  Druids,  or  borne  to 
the  summit  as  a  penitential  task  to  heal  the  wound  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  sacred  mandate  of  an  ancient 
British  priest."  Armst.  Glenholm.  Radian  and  Rachan  Mill  be- 
long, now,  to  John  Loch,  Esq.  of  Rachan. 

f  "  Duck  Pool)  formerly  an  extensive  property,  granted  by 
James  V.  to  a  John  Bertram,  in  consideration  of  his  escorting; 
that  monarch  through  the  demesnes  of  Sir  James  Tweedie,  Thane 
of  Drummelzier  ;  who,  being  informed  that  a  stranger  had  passed 
his  mansion,  without  paying  the  wonted  obedience  to  its  lordly 
owner,  pursued  the  King  with  sixteen  attendants,  uniformly  ar- 
rayed and  mounted  on  white  horses,  to  Glentnhappen ;  where, 
having  found  the  refugee  among  his  friends  assembled,  he  imperi- 
'  ously  demanded  corporal  satisfaction  for  this  ideal  affront ;  but, 
the  King,  discovering  himself,  brought  the  proud  Sir  James  on 
his  knees  for  pardon,  which  was  then  more  readily  granted  than 
forgiven  by  the  Thane. — The  present  proprietor  of  Duck  Pool,  is 
the  lineal  descendant  on  that  gift,  now  (in  1775)  reduced,  by  the 
more  powerful  lairds,  to  little  more  than  one  acre ;  which,  how- 
ever, acknowledges  no  superior,  tax,  or  assessment ;  his  name  is 
John  Bertram"  Armst.  Glenholm. 

*  IVhitslade,  and  Call-late,  belong  to  Major  General  William 
Dichon  of  Kilbucho. 

s  2 
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Biggar  Water  entereth  into  Tweeddale  below  the  Bog* 
Jial ;  whereupon  stands  first,  upon  the  border  of  Coulter 
parish  in  Clydesdale,  Hartry>dar)ihead  ;  the  House  of 
Hartry  itself,  upon  a  little  mount-plain  amongst  bog : 
this  interest  is  in  the  najne  of  Dickson.  Then  follows 
Know-head;  Threepland ;  the  Hole  above  Threepland ; 
the  Pyet-know ;  the  Nether-houses* ;  the  House  of 
Cleugh  ;  the  Church  of  Killbucho,  called  of  old  St  Bez, 
Mr  Tait  minister  ;  Milchelhill ;  Ooseland ;  Blende- 
'win  ,-«the  Raw;  JtJowslack;  KILLBUCHO  TOWN,  Mains, 
and  Mil  ft.  This  was  erected  into  a  Regality ',  by  the 

NOTES. 

"  Antiquities.— There  are  in  the  parish  of  Glenholm  the  remains 
or  vestiges  of  six  old  castles  or  towers,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
ancient  proprietors  of  the  grounds ;  and  seem  to  have  been  built 
in  a  strong  manner,  for  defence  against  the  borderers,  who  made 
frequent  incursions  in  those  days.  There  are  vestiges  of  what  ap- 
pear like  camps,  in  three  several  places ;  but  there  is  no  tradition 
concerning  them,  to  show  whether  they  have  been  encampments 
in  time  of  actual  war,  or  have  belonged  to  a  chain  of  watching 
posts,  to  convey  an  alarm  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  ano- 
ther ;  for  they  are  in  lofty  situations. — There  is  a  plain  by  the 
side  of  Tweed,  on  which  there  are  several  mounts,  apparently  arti- 
ficial ;  on  one  of  them  there  was  an  appearance  of  several  rising 
spots  of  ground.  The  proprietor  had  the  curiosity  to  cause  one  of 
them  be  digged,  and  there  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man  with  brace* 
lets  on  his  arms  ;  tke  body  was  inclosed  in  a  stone  building,  with  a 
slone  cover  ;  and  nigh  him  was  an  urn.  Another  was  also  opened 
in  the  same  spot,  where  they  found  the  remains  of  a  body,  greatly 

consumed. " The  nearest  coul  is  from  Carlops.  Stat.  Ace. 

Glenholm. 

*  The  preceding  properties  belong  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dick- 
son  of  Hartree. 

f  Hoivslack  is  the  property  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  DicJtson  of 
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Lord  Hartry,  grand-uncle  to  this  gentleman Dick' 

son  of  Killbuc/iOy  who  is  present  heritable  master  of  the 
same*.     From  thence  the  Water  of  Big  gar,  runs  to  the 


NOTES. 

Hartree  ;  and  the  remainder,  of  Major  General  Dickson  of  Kit- 
lucho,  and  the  second  son  of  the  late  William  Cunningham,  Esq. 
of  Lainshaiv,  in  Ayrshire. 

*  "  Hartree  is  a  tower-house,  eligibly  repaired ;  with  extensive 
improvements  in  plantations  and  agriculture. — Near  Ea^r-place 
of  Hartree  is  a  small  Know  or  Tumulus,  visibly  a  human  erection, 
and  probably  Danish,  which  seems  either  to  have  been  a  burial 
mount,  or  an  object  of  direction  through  this  marshy  vale,  as  there 
are  similar  stations  at  Biggar  and  WolJ-dyde,  at  equal  distances. — 
The  course  of  the  Clyde  might  easily  be  diverted  through  this 
swamp,  to  influx  its  contents  with  the  Tweed."  Armst.  Kilbucho. 

KILBUCHO,  according  to  Dr  Pennecuik,  is  a  Regality,  of  which 
the  laird  of  Kilbucho  is  heritable  master.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St  Bede,  some  time  since  (before  1775)  is  rebuilt ;  and  an  ever- 
flowing  spring  adjacent,  said  to  have  been  consecrated  to  religious 
purposes,  still  retains  his  venerable  name.  The  mansion  house  on 
this  barony  is  not  an  adequate  appendage  to  the  estate."  Ditto, 
ditto*  General  Dickson  is  patron  of  the  parish. 

"  Kilbucho  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  and  to  signify 
the  Cell  of  Bucho  ;  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  The  supposi- 
tion of  Bucho,  being  a  corruption  of  Bede,  would  correspond  with 
a  variety  of  traditionary  reports  concerning  that  Saint ;  as  it  is  said 
a  number  of  Monks  of  his  order  settled  here,  and  gave  name  to  the 
church,  &c.  There  is  likewise  an  excellent  well  of  water,  called  St 
Bedes.  There  are  some  beautiful  banks,  said  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  monks. — This  district  is  at  a  great  distance  from  coal. — There 
is  a  tumulus  in  the  north-east  side  of  the  parish,  another  in  the  parish 
of  Coulter,  and  a  third  in  the  parish  of  Laminglon,  all  in  a  line  west- 
ward, and  about  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  one  another. 
They  might  serve  as  signals,  by  means  of  torches,  along  an  ex- 
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southeast  and  meets,  near  Broughtoun>  with  Broughtoun- 
lurn^  at  the  high  road,  the  matter  of  two  bow-draughts  be- 
low the  TOWN  of  Broughtoun,  and  both  join  Holms-  Wa- 
ter,  and  then  empty  themselves  altogether  in  Tweed,  a 

little  below  Dreva-craig. Skirlin-burn  falls  also  into 

Biggar  Water,  and  ariseth  at  the  Lady -well.  Upon  it, 
are,  Candle;  the  Knock;  Skirl'm-mR;  Sfrirfin-House, 
TOWN  and  Church;  Skirlin- Mains,  and  IVaken-mitt ; 
here  are  kept  Fairs  yearly;  then  Kirklaxvhill;  and  Slcir- 
Jin-mdje-burn.  There  was,  some  sixty  years  ago,  found 
in  the  Mount-hill,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Skirling,  in  a 
mossy  turf,  a  parcel  of  gold  which  Mr  Mosman,  merchant 
in  Edinburgh,  caused  polish,  and  made  thereof  two  rings, 
to  be  seen  in  his  nephew's  custody.  This  interest  was 
anciently  in  the  name  of  Cockburn ;  has  been  in  many 
hands ;  but  is  now  (in  171 5,)  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lord  Hindejoord*.  Broughtoun  Water  comes  from 

NOTES. 

tended  plain,  when  hostilities  subsisted  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  English  lay  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Corscrine,  in  this 
parish,  before  the  battle  of  Biggar."  Stat.  Ace.  Kilbucho.  The  coal 
is  chiefly  got  from  Carlops. 

*  "  This  parish  of  Skirling  is  by  much  the  smallest  in  the 
county;  and  is  wholly  possessed  by  one  proprietor."  "SKIRLING, 
or  Scarline,  is  a  large  and  populous  village,  with  two  annual  Fairs, 
held  the  first  Wednesday  after  eleventh  June,  and  on  fifteenth 

September."    Armst.  Skirling. The  parish  of  Skirling  "  is  two 

miles  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth."  On  the 
west,  on  Candie-burn,  is  the  estate  of  Edmonston,  the  property  of 
Mr  Broiion.  "  The  House  of  Skirling  appears,  by  the  vestiges  of 
the  walls,  to  have  been  large.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  morass  or 
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NOTES. 

bog,  except  a  small  space  on  the  south-west  side,  and  that  was  de- 
fended by  turrets.  The  entry  to  the  house  was  by  a  bridge  of 
stone,  over  this  bog.  We  have  four  annual  fairs  here :  the  first  on 
the  Tuesday  before  the  12th  of  May,  the  second  on  the  third 
Tuesday  after  the  llth  of  May,  the  third  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day after  the  llth  of  June,  and  the  last  on  the  15th  of  September. 
At  those  fairs  are  sold  horses,  cows,  shoes,  saddlery  ware,  coopers' 
articles,  sickles,  and  pedlars'  goods.  John  Carmichael  of  Skirling, 
successor  to  the  late  Lord  Hyndford,  is  patron,  in  1 792. 
here  is  mostly  coal,  which  is  brought  from  the  distance 
miles,"  viz.  from  Carlops  chiefly.  Stat  Ace.  Skirling.  Sir  Thomas 
Carmichael  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  and  is  now  patron,  and 
proprietor  of  the  parish.  "  On  Galloiv  Law,  and  a  small  know, 
near  Muir-uurn,  are  vestiges  of  camps,  which  Gordon  notices  for 
Roman.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  it  has  rather  been  a  place 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  Justice  in  Eyre."  Armst.  Skirling. 
Although  not  for  that  of  Justice  in  Eyre,  with  which  it  seems  to 
have  had  as  little  to  do  as  with  the  Romans,  this  however  appears 
to  have  been  raised  "  for  the  execution  of"  petty  tyranny.  In  the 
Statistical  History  it  is  said,  "  we  have  no  mountains ;  but  there 
are  three  small  green  hills  in  the  parish."  In  one  of  these  the 
"parcel  of  gold"  mentioned  by  Dr  Pennecuik  seems  to  have  been 
discovered.  '  They  were  evidently  the  feudal  appendages  of  the 
neighbouring  fastness,  the  Chieftains  residence.  The  Gallon  Laiv, 
or  hill,  was  the  place  where  the  criminals  were  executed.  Another 
would  be  the  Court-hill,  and  Prison  or  Warding  Place,  where  they 
were  confined  and  tried :  And  the  third  the  Cot-hill,  where  the  cattle 
were  secured  from  marauders  and  moss-troopers ;  as  the  prisoners  in 
the  former  were  from  making  their  escape,  and,  in  most  cases,  agaia 
becoming  such.  Moss-Troopers  were  robbers,  so  called  from  their 
usually  sheltering  themselves  among  the  hillocks  in  mosses  ;  and 
Slack-mail  was  a  tribute  paid,  and  sometimes  exacted  by  one  of  the 
gang,  for  protection  from  their  depredations.  One  of  these  contracts 
f)r  payment  of  Black-mail  is  still  in  the  possession  of  John  Dunmors 
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the  Pylced  Stone*,  and  runs  some  more  than  two  miles ; 
first  to  the  (lashqfoord ;  then  to  Broughtoun  Shields  ; 
Clavcr-hill  above  the  road  ;  the  House  of  Broughioun, 
the  heritage,  and  dwelling  house  of  the  honourable  Sir 
David  Murray  of  Stenhop  Baronet;  Broughtoun  Mains, 
and  Town ;  Mure-burn  of  Dreva ;  below  which  this 
burn,  as  was  said,  ends  in  Biggar  Water.  In  the  Parish 
of  Broughtoun*  besides,  upon  the  back  of  Rrovghloun- 
hill,  is  LanglaW'hill,  and  Stirkfield9  belonging  of  old  to 
of  Elphrngston  ;  and  lastly,  upon  the  side  of 
ar  the  foot  of  Biggar-PPatef,  is  Burnet-land\. 

NOTES. 

Napier,  Esq.  of  BaUikinrain  in  Stirlingshire.  It  is  dated  in  the 
year  174-1,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Statistical  Account 
of  the  parish  of  Killearn.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  gentleman  who 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  original  contract,  is  the  seventeenth  John 
Napier,  exclusive  of  all  those  witlAther  Christian  names,  who  has 
been  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  BaUikinrain. 

*  See  Of  the  most  Remarkable  Hills,  p.  4-8. 

f  "  The  whole  of  this  parish  of  Broughton,  excepting  Burnel- 
land,  which  was  anciently  the  property  of  Burnet  of  Barns,  then 
of  Burnet-land,  and  in  1775  of  Mr  Sybbald  and  Mrs  Lorimer,  be- 
ing one  property,  is  termed  the  Barony  of  Broughton ;  and  has 
been  much  improved  within  these  few  years,  by  its  late  worthy 
proprietor,  a  gentleman  "  whose  memory  must  be  ever  dear  to  the 
sons  of  Tweed,"  though  no  living  monument  has  yet  been  raised  to 
perpetuate  his  munificence,  and  public  spirit."\L  "  The  village  of 
BROUGHTON  is  now  a  regular  and  well  built  harme^t,  on  tfte  road 
leading  from  Edinburgh  to  Moffat,  with  a  good  public  house,  and 

an  annual  fair  held  on  22d  September,  O.  S." Broughton 

House,  formerly  called  Little  Hope,  and  then  the  seat  of  that  noted 
apostate  Secretary  Murray,  is  now  ruinous,  having  been  burnt 
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Then  following  down  the  course  of  Tweed,  on  the 
north  side  lyes  Drevach,  and  Drevach-Shiels ;  and  upon 


NOTES. 

down  in  1773,  through  the  negligence  of  a  servant,  soon  after  it 
had  been  repaired  by  Mr  Dickson"  of  Edrum,  M.  P.,  the  gentle- 
man formerly  alluded  to. "  The  castle  is  an  eminence  on  which 

has  been  a  circular  fort  for  the  preservation  of  property ;  the  ves- 
tiges now  extant  are  very  faint."  Armst.  Broughton.  Broughton 
Heights ;  and  the  Pyket  Stone,  are  in  this  parish  ; 
p.  43. 

"  The  estate  of  Brought  on  has  been,  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Murrays  of  Stenhope,  who  resided  in  the 
parish,  and  was  sold  by  the  late  Sir  John  Murray,  commonly  called 
Secretary  Murray  (having  acted  in  that  capacity  to  the  Pretender), 
to  James  Dickson  of  Edrum,  member  of  parliament  for  this  district, 
of  boroughs  in  the  year  1762 ;  and  above  eight  years  afterwards, 
it  was  sold  by  his  heirs  to  the  present  L'ord  Justice  Clerk,  Robert 
Macqueen  of  Braxfield  in  Lai^rkshire,  now  proprietor  of  the 
whole  parish."  The  Earl  of  Wernyss,  as  Earl  of  March,  is  patron. 
"  The-  Mansion  house  on  this  estate  was  burnt  about  18  years  ago 
(previous  to  1793),  and  is  not  yet  rebuilt.  The  Village  of  Brough- 
ton was  rebuilt  by  the  late  James  Dickson,  Esq.,  after  the  English 
fashion,  and  is  remarked  for  its  neatness.  The  form  of  the  parish  is 
two  ridges  of  hills,  with  a  valley  between  them,  and  the  village  of 
Broughton  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  four  miles  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth."  Lime  is  12,  and  coal  16  miles  distant,  at  Carlops, 
whence  both  are  often  got. — "  There  are  the  remains  of  ten  castles, 
commonly  called  towers,  which  appear  to  have  been  houses  of 
great  strength.  In  the  under  story,  they  had  a  wooden  door  of 
uncommon  thickness,  full  of  iron  spikes  with  broad  heads,  and  a 
strong  iron  gate  that  opened  in  the  inside  :  one  of  these  doors  and 
gates  was  preserved  in  the  parish  for  a  longtime,  as  a  piece  of  an- 
tiquity, and  has  been  seen  by  severals  now  (in  1793)  living.  In 
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the  hill  above  the  famous  skailly  quarry  called  Stolo 
S laity  belonging  to  Sir  David  Murray  of  Stanhope, 
transported  far  and  near  for  covering  the  houses  of  the 
nobility,  and  gentry,  and  making  a  light  and  beautyful 
roof*. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  over  against  Dreva 
Shiel,  is  Wester-Datoick,  at  the  foot  of  a  black  hill, 
upon  a  pleasant  plain  on  the  river  side,  with  the  Church 
and  Mill,  Mr  Smith,  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  minis- 
ter flBL  In  this  place,  below  the  Church,  grows  in 
abundance,  the  Ebulus,  or  Dwarf  Elder\.  This  be- 


NOTES. 

ene  of  these  castles  the  great  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  lived ;  and 
it  is  called  Macbeth's  Castle  to  this  day.  Mr  James  Dickson,  late 
proprietor  of  this  parish,  employed  workmen  to  dig  up  the  founda- 
tion  of  part  of  Macbeth's  Castle,  in  search  of  treasure  and  anti- 
quities, but  nothing  was  found  but  seme  pieces  of  old  armour,  and 
coins  of  no  great  consequence." — "  There  is  one  Fair  in  the  year, 
in  the  village,  held  upon  the  4th  of  October ;  originally  for  black 
cattle,  but  now  chiefly  for  the  hiring  of  servants,  and  the  storemas- 
ters  selling  their  cheese."  Stat.  Ace.  Broughton. 

*  "  Most  of  this  parish,  Stobo,  being  mountainous,  can  re» 
ceive  little  agricultural  improvement ;  but  lands  on  Lyne,  and 
Tweedside,  are  naturally  fertile." — "  The  slate  quarry  is  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  wealth  to  its  proprietor ;  affording  a  superior 
quality  of  blue  slate  for  the  purpose  of  roofs,  and  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  to  this  artless  country."  Armst.  Stobo. — Drevat 
Dreva- Shields,  and  the  Slate  Quarry,  are  in  this  parish,  and  the 
property  of  Sir  James  Montgomery. 

-j-  Sambucus  Ebulus,  Linnaei.     Dwarf-Elder,  Danwort,  Walwort. 

"  This  plant  is  frequently  used  in  medicine ;  and  is  much  recom- 
mended for  the  dropsy,  in  which  disorder  I  have  known  the  juice 
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longed  from  very  ancient  times  to  the  name  of 
a  considerable  family,  of  which  surname  they  were 
chiefs,  but  is  now  (in  171  5)  in  the  hands  of  Sir  James 
Nasmyth  of  Posso,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  has  rebuilt 
the  house  and  garden,  and  added  some  more  ornamen- 
tal planting  for  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Here,  in  an 
old  orchard,  did  the  Herons  in  my  time  build  their 
Nests,  upon  some  large  Pear-trees,  whereupon  in  the 
harvest  time  are  to  be  seen  much  fruit  growing,  and 
trouts  and  eels  crauling  down  the  body  of  these  fyees. 
These  fish  the  herons  take  out  of  the  river  of  Tweed  to 
their  nests  ;  and  as  they  go  in  at  the  mouth,  so  they 
are  seen  to  squirt  out  again  at  the  draught  :  And  this  is 
the  remarkable  Kiddle  that  they  so  much  talk  of  ;  to 
have  fash,  fish,  and  fruit,  at  the  same  time  upon  one 
tree  *. 

NOTES. 

of  this  plant  perform  wonders  in  a  short  time,  administered  three 
times  a  week,  and  two  spoonfuls  for  the  dose  each  time.  It  is  also 
accounted  a  good  medicine  for  the  gout,  and  scorbutic  disorders. 
The  young  shoots  of  the  common  Elder  are  often  sold  for  this  in 
the  markets  ;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished,  the  common  elder, 
having  seldom  more  than  five  lobes  on  each  leaf,  broader,  and  much 
shorter  than  those  of  the  Dwarf  Elder,  which  have  nine,  eleven,  or 
thirteen  lobes,  long,  narrow,  and  very  slightly  indented  on  their 
edges."  Millers  Card.  Dictionary. 

*  "  This  seat  of  New  Posso,  formerly  called  Dalwklc  vulgo  Daick, 
now  in  the  parish  of  Drummelzier,  from  being  a  lonely  mansion,  in 
the  bosom  of  a  gloomy  mountain,  is  now  the  extreme  reverse.  The 
?ast  improvements  made  by  its  present  possessor,  have  proved  not 
only  an  ornament  to  Tweeddale,  but  a  worthy  example  for  emula= 
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Upon  the  hill  side,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is 
the  Town  and  Mill  of  Stobo ;  a  pleasant  and  fertile  spot 


NOTES. 

tion  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  county.  The  botanical  and  culinary 
gardens,  are  justly  esteemed  the  most  copious  in  it ;  and  the  plea- 
surable attention  with  which  they  are  cultivated  (in  1775),  is  suf- 
ficiently expressed  on  the  front  of  the  Green-house ;  alluding  to 

its  flowers  ; 

•' 

"  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  ivas  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
The  remains  of  the  Kirk  of  Dalwick  are  still  visible,  to  the  south- 
ward of  New  Posso,"  formerly  Wester  Dawick.  Armst.  Drummel- 
zier.  The  name  Neva  Posso  was  given  to  it  by  its  last  proprie- 
tor, the  late  Sir  James  Nasymth,  grandson  of  the  Sheriff  Depute 
at  the  Weapon  Showing  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1627,  upon 
the  King's  Borrow  Muir  of  Peebles,  ( See,  Of  the  Tweed,  Peebles, ) 
who  was  the  son  of  the  "  eminent  lawyer."  The  late  Sir  James 
Nasmyth  of  Posso  extended,  and  finished  the  place  and  nu- 
merous plantations,  with  as  much  taste  and  elegance  as  the  Dutch 
mode  of  gardening,  by  line  and  rule,  will  admit  of.  He  likewise 
kept  it  in  high  order,  and  by  the  superiority  of  his  own  external 
appearance,,  politeness,  knowledge  of  the  world  by  travel,  and  ac- 
complishments, rendered  both  himself,  and  his  seat,  the  models 
for  imitation  to  the  county  while  he  lived.  To  have  every  thing; 
about  themselves,  and  their  houses,  as  like  Sir  James  Nasmyth 
and  Neva-Posso  as  possible,  was  then  the  height  of  their  ambi- 
tion, about  the  year  1775,  among  the  gentry  of  Tweeddale.  A 
very  well  written  Letter  by  this  Sir  James  Nasmyth,  on  the  subject 
of  botany,  in  answer  to  one  from  his  Lordship  at  Blair  Drummond, 
is  preserved  in  Lord  Woodhouselee's  Life  of  Lord  Kames  ;  and, 
in  compliment  to  him,  the  birch  called  the  Betula  Nasmythia  was 
so  named.  The  present  Sir  James  Nasmyth,  his  son,  was  married 
to  Eleojiora,  eldest  daughter  to  Jo/in  Murray  Esq.  of  Phitiphmgh  4 
a  Lady  (alas  !  now  no  more  !)  who  was  equally  attractive  fron 
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of  ground,  lying  a  little  above  the  river,  and  to  the  south 
sun.  Their  minister  for  the  time  is  Mr  William  Rus- 
sel*. — Over  against  Stobo,  below  Wester  Dawick,  is  a 


NOTE       S. 

external  charms,  and  the  elegance  of  her  mind  and  manners.— 
Many  of  the  fine  trees  about  New-Posso  have  been  lately  cut  down, 
and  sold  ;  besides  all  those  at  Posso. 

*  "  Stobo  Kirk,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  yet  entire  :  The 
remains  of  a  font,  an  oven,  and  articles  for  other  religious  rites  of 
the  Popish  Church,  are  still  extant.  It  is  said,  that  the  farms  near 
this,  now  possest  by  two  or  three  tenants,  afforded  a  competency 
to  no  less  than  nineteen,  and  were  called  the  nineteen  Totvns  of 

Stobo Stobo  House  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ingenious  Sir 

Alexander  Murray  of  Stanhope,  who  inclosed  and  planted  the  most 
improveable  part  of  the  estate  ^,  but  the  road  called  Stobo  Hedges, 
has  been  justly  execrated  by  every  traveller,  whose  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing for  a  mile  and  half  through  a  continued  mass  of  mortared  earth, 
confined  between  two  hedges,  was  truly  pitiable."  Armst.  Stobo. 

"  The  land  in  general  in  this  parish  of  Stobo  is  stony  ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  in  the  hollows,  where  the  stones  most  abound,  (in 
such  quantities  that  a  plough  when  at  the  beam  cannot  reach  the 
bottom  of  them),  there  the  heaviest  part  of  the  crop  is  produced." 
Stat.  Ace.  Stobo.  In  a  soil  like  this,  it  is  related  that,  a  farmer,  from 
a  distance,  on  entering  into  possession,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  began  his  operations  by  clearing  his  arable  grounds,  at  much 
labour  and  expence,  of  as  many  of  the  stones  as  he  could,  with 
which  it  appeared  to  be  encumbered  ;  but,  on  seeing  that  his  slo- 
venly neighbours,  who  allowed  the  stones  to  remain  undisturbed  ex- 
cept by  the  plough,  had  much  better  crops  than  himself,  on  due  re- 
flection, he  decided  that  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do  was  to  restore 
to  his  ground  the  shelter  he  had  inconsiderately  deprived  it  of,  and 
replace  the  stones  in  their  old  situations,  by  again  spreading  them 
ever  his  stripped  and  naked  fields  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  to 
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tenant's  house,  called  Lour,  and  below  that  Easter  Da- 
wiclc*  ;  and  next  to  that  HasweU-syke,  and  then  Barns, 
belonging  to  an  old  family  of  the  name  of  Bumet,  from 
which  there  have  been  many  considerable  descendants. 
Upon  the  hill  above  the  Barns  is  Caver-hill,  an  old 
ruinous  house  :  This  interest,  from  very  ancient  times, 


NOTES. 

the  advantage  of  their  future  produce. "The  church  of  Stobo 

is  Gothic,  and  appears  from  history  to  be  between  400  and  500 
years  old.  The  remains  of  a.Jbnt,  an  oven,  and  other  apparatus 
peculiar  to  the  Popish  Church,  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Parsonage  of  Stobo.  It  appears  from  the  ori- 
ginal rights  of  Lord  Wigton,  once  patron  of  this  parish,  that  it 
was  a  parsonage,  having  four  churches  belonging  to  it,  which  were 
called  the  Pendicles  of  Stobo,  viz.  the  churches  of  Davvick,  upper 
and  lower  Drummelzier,  Broughton  and  Glenholm.  Dawick  is  now 
annexed  to  Stobo  and  Drummelzier;  and  what  was  called  in  the  ori- 
ginal rights  of  Lord  Wigton  Upper  Drummelzier,  is  now  a  distinct 
parish,  and  is  called  Tiueed's-muir  Parish"  Ditto,  ditto.  Sir  James 
Montgomery  is  patron ;  who,  in  1810,  built  a  large  house,  as  best 
suited  to  its  site,  in  the  Gothic  castellated  stile  of  architecture,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Stolo  Castle.  "  There  is  no  peat ; 
the  turf  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality ;  and  there  is  no  good  coal 
nearer  than  Lothian,  which  is  eighteen  English  miles  distant." 
Ditto,  ditto.  i 

*  "  At  Lour  are  the  ruins  of  a  Peel-house ;  near  to  which  a 
stone  axe  was  lately  found,  supposed  to  be  a  Druidical  instrument 
of  sacrifice.  On  the  heights  above  the  Lour  is  the  Dead  Wifes 
Grave,  where  it  is  said  a  female  Hibernian,  sharing  the  fate  of  her 
husband,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  forward  zeal  and  inveteracy  of  the 
country  people."  Armst.  Drumraelzier.  This,  and  Easter  Dawick 
in  the  parish  of  Stobo,  are  the  property  of  Sir  James  Nasmyth. 
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has  been  in  the  name  of  Paterson,  who  were  accounted 
the  chiefs  of  that  surname  in  the  kingdom*. 

In  the  course  of  Tweed  we  come  next  to  the  strong 
castle  of  NEIDPATH,  called  of  old  the  Castle  of  Peebles^ 
situate  a  little  above  the  river,  upon  the  descent  of  a 
steep  and  green  hill. 

The  noble  Neidpath,  Peebles  over-looks, 

With  its  fair  Bridge,  and  Tweed's  meandering  crooks : 

Upon  a  Rock  it  proud  and  stately  stands, 

And  to  the  Fields  about  gives  forth  commands. 

This  lofty  Castle,  though  it  stands  strait  among  hills, 
yet  it  is  surrounded  with  good  store  of  ornamental  fo- 
rest trees  of  all  sorts,  which  prosper  very  well,  espe- 
cially the  poplar,  beech,  and  j£r,  trained  up  by  the  in- 
dustrie  of  the  Right  Honourable  and  famous  planter  the 
deceast  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  and  the  late  Earl  of 
March.  Here  is  also  a  sloping  Parterre  in  good  order, 
and  three  or  four  pretty  Terraces,  betwixt  the  house  and 
waterf. 


NOTES. 

*  These  properties,  except  Caver-hill,  which  is  Sir  James  Nas- 
tnyth's,  belong  to  Mr  Burnet  of  Barns.  •"  Barns  is  the  seat  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  surname  of  Burnet,  which  Nisbet  says,  arc 
descended  from  a  Robert  de  Burnetville,  i.  e.  Burnet  of  Burnet- 
land,  and  had  considerable  grants  from  David  I.  The  house  now 
(in  1775)  building,  is  most  elegant,  and  delightfully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  Tweed,  with  a  small  but  improveable  policy."  Arm&t. 
Mannor. 

f  NEIDPATH  CASTLE  is  a  noble  tower,  situated  upon  a  rock  pro- 
jecting from  the  banks  of  Tweed;  and  commanding  a  pass  which, 
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when  feudal  despotism  and  ruffian  force  were  the  sources  of  lawless 
power,  must  have  added  consequence  to  occupancy,  and,  whilst  in- 
habited by  its  right  honourable  owner,  was  no  inelegant  display  of 
ancient  grandeur.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  seat  of  Frazer,  Lord 
Oliver  Castle,  and  Tweedie  of  Drummelzier,  and,  though  now  in 
<decay,  is  an  entire  specimen  of  the  strength  and  texture  of  build- 
ing with  cement,  the  walls  being  eleven  feet  thick,  and  so  obdu- 
rate that  a  staircase  was  lately  (before  1775)  cut  out  of  the  width 
of  the  wall  without  detriment  to  the  fabric.  There  is  a  valuable 
collection  of  prints  in  this  old  castle  ;  and  the  landscape  of  Neid- 
path,  if  taken  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  is  inimitably  luxuriant." 
Armst.  Peebles — Both  Neidpath,  and  Thane's  Castle  of  Drum- 
melzier,  are  so  strongly  cemented  that  the  lime  and  stone  form 
one  inseparable  mass  ;  and  it  is  often  easier  to  break  the  latter  than 
the  former  ;  the  lime  having  had  almost  time  to  return  nearly  to  its 
primitive  state,  of  rock,  before  it  was  burnt.  In  the  staircase  of 
Neidpath,  are  still  hanging,  on  its  walls,  the  large  set  of  prints  from 
Alexanders  Battles,  by  Le  Brun  ;  although  the  castle  has  been  so 
long  uninhabited,  as  dry,  and  free  from  injury,  too,  as  when  they 
were  first  hung  up.  The  trees  about  Neidpath,  before  they  were 
felled  a  few  years  ago,  were  by  much  the  finest  in  the  county.  The 
beeches,  in  particular,  were  uncommonly  thick,  tall,  vigorous,  and 
as  clean  and  smooth  in  the  bark  as  if  they  had  been  polished  and 
oiled. — The  walls  of  Neidpath  Castle  "  are  eleven  feet  in  thickness, 
and  cemented  with  lime  almost  as  hard  as  the  strong  whinstone  of 
which  they  are  built,  It  was  anciently  the  property  and  chief  re- 
sidence of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Frazers,  first  proprietors  of 
Oliver  Castle,  and  afterwards  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands  from  that 
to  Peebles,  and  sheriffs  of  the  county ;  and  from  whom  spring  the 
families  of  Lovat,  and  Saltoun,  in  the  north.  The  last  of  that  fa- 
mily, in  the  male  line  in  Tweeddale,  was  the  brave  Sir  Simon  Fra- 
zer, who,  in  1303,  along  with  Sir  John  Cummin,  with  only  10,000 
men,  repulsed  and  defeated  30,000  English,  in  three  battles  fought 
on  one  day,  in  Roslin  Moor.  He  left  two  daughters,  co-heiresses 
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to  his  great  estate  ;  one  of  which  was  married  to  the  ancestor  of 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  the  other  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Wigton,  which  families,  therefore,  quartered  the  arms  of 
the  Frazers  with  their  own,  and  the  castle  and  large  barony  of 
Neidpath  continuing  the  property  of  the  Tweeddale  family,  and 
the  town  of  Peebles  much  under  its  patronage ;  the  Fraser's  arms 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  Cross  to  this  day."  Slat.  Ace.  Peebles. 

"  The  situation  of  Neidpath  is,  or  rather  was,  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  any  in  the  county.  The  house  itself  is  indeed  in  no  way 
remarkable,  being  a  tower-house  of  small  dimensions,  but  with  ex- 
cessive thickness  of  wall,  and  now  ruinous.  It  stands  upon  a 
rock  overhanging  the  Tweed,  at  the  lower  end  of  a  wide  semicir- 
cular  bend  of  that  river  ;  the  concave  bank  is  very  steep,  of  great 
•height,  and  wooded  for  near  a  mile  up  and  down  the  river,  from 
its  top  to  the  water's  edge,  forming  a  vast  romantic  amphitheatre. 
Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  bold  projecting  wooded 
bank  juts  forward  into  the  bend  ;  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  a  small 
plain,  half  encircled  by  the  Tweed,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  snug, 
sequestered,  sheltered  situation  for  an  hermitage.  This  scene  lies 
about  a  mile  above  the  town  of  Peebles,  where  the  road  leading 
up  the  Tweed  enters  upon  it  at  Neidpath  Castle ;  whence  it  is 
carried  along  the  middle  of  the  concave  bank,  being  cut  out  in  the 
rock,  and  seeming  to  hang  over  the  water  below.  To  the  travel- 
ler by  moonlight,  the  constant  shifting  of  the  scenery  as  he  moves 
along,  with  the  intervening  glimpses  of  the  water  reflecting  the 
moonbeams  through  the  trees,  gives  to  the  whole  an  air  of  fairy  - 
|  land  and  enchantment. — I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  this  description 
no  longer  applies ;  the  place  having  been  very  lately,"  before 
1802,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry,  "  dismantled  completely, 
by  the  sale  of  the  wood.  "  Agricult.  Survey  of  Peebles-shire.  It 
surely  still  "  applies"  to  every  thing  but  "  the  wood." — The  Earl 
of  IVemyss,  successor,  within  these  very  few  years,  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Queensberry  in  the  estates  and  earldom  of  March,  as  such, 
is  now  proprietor  of  Neidpath  Castle,  with  all  the  lands  and  rights 
attached  to  it. 

T 
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Furder  down  the  path,  about  three  furlongs,  stands  the 
Ancient  Burgh  of  PEEBLES,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain 
upon  the  river  Tweed ;  through  which  Town  runs 
Athelstoun,  or  Peebles  Water >  and  divides  the  old  Town 
from  the  new.  Of  which  pretty  Burgh,  notice  the  fol- 
lowing ornaments, 

Peebles,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Shire, 

Six  times  three  praises  do  from  me  require. 

Three  streets  ;  three  ports ;  three  bridges  it  adorn  ; 

And  three  old  steeples,  by  three  churches  born. 

Three  mills  do  serve  their  town  in  time  of  need, 

On  Peebles  water,  and  the  river  Tweed. 

Their  armes  are  proper,  and  point  forth  their  meaning  ; 

Three  salmond  fishes  nimbly  counter  swimming. 

Numero  Deus  impari  gaudet. 

The  motto  of  their  armes  is, 

Contra  nando  incrementum. 

I  here  have  observed,  that  about  this  town,  both  fruit 
and  forrest  trees  have  a  smoother  skin  than  elsewhere, 
and  are  seldom  seen  either  to  fog  or  be  bark-bound,  the 
soil  is  so  clean  and  good,  and  supplied  with  the  scent  of 
water  sufficiently.  And  here,  upon  the  fourth  of  May , 
is  yearly  run  a  famous  Horse  Race,  for  a  large  silver 
cup.  Upon  the  river,  on  the  south  side  of  Peebles,  is 
a  pretty  bridge  of  five  arches.  Its  antiquity  is  not  known 
to  the  inhabitants. 


OF  THE  TWEED. 


Erection  of  the  Cross-Church  of  Peebles. 


On  this  place  of  the 
Principal  was  the  Armes 
of  Scotland,  England, 
France,  and  Ireland. 


) I.  N.  R.  Lj 


Here  in  the  Principal 
was  the  Town  of  Peebles' 
Armcs,  being  Three 
Fishes,  and  their  motto, 
Contra  nando  incremen- 
twn. 


Gal.  vi.  14. 


IXQTS 


Ecclesice  Sanctce  Cruets  Peblensis  Orlgo. 

At  and  within  the  Library  of  St  John's  Colkdge,  in 
Cambridge,  the  seventeenth  day  of  December,  the  year 
of  GOD  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Fourty  years, 
Mr  Andrew  Watson  vicar  of  Peebles,  having  made  re- 
search in  the  records  of  North  Britain,  found  extant 
therein  the  Erection  of  the  Cross-Kirk  of  Peebles?  in 
manner  as  is  after  described,  and  therefore  did  extract 
the  same  under  his  own  hand,  in  presence  of  an  good 
number  of  the  masters  and  fellows  of  the  several  Col- 
ledges  in  the  University,  to  evidence  unto  present  and  fu- 
ture ages,  that  the  said  Cross-Kirk  with  the  enduements 
thereof,  was  erected  by  the  KING  OF  SCOTS,  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  and  good  of  the  incorporation  and  burgh  of 
"eebles,  which  in  the  original  manuscripts  and  records, 
to  that  end  called  Plebes,  that  is  the  commons  or  lay 
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people  of  that  place  :  The  tenor  of  two  of  which  records 
follow,  viz. 

Sccviente  per  Brittanias  Maximiani  persecutione,  St. 
Nicolaum  ex  Culdeorm  online  Episcopum,  Affectum 
Martyr  10  vitam  finusse;  Dempsterus  flistor.  Ecclesi- 
ast.  Sector.  Liber  1 3.  Num.  952,  his  verbis  refert. 

St.  Nicolaus  Culdeus,  atque  unus  ex  primis  Scotise 
ecclesia?  Episcopis,  sceviente  per  Brittanias  Maximiani 
Persecutione,  Martyrio  ajjectus,  in  urnam  topic/earn, 
sacrosancta?  reliquce  corporis,  frustatim  concisi,  et 
truncati,  repositcc,  atque  una  cum  Cruce  quadam  venera- 
bili  in  terrain  defossce,  postea  effossce,  Imc  inscriptione 
vejierationem  meruerunt :  St.  Nicolai  Episcopi,  quibus 
deinde  Rex  Alexander  3tlus,  Eogatu  Glasguensis  cpis" 
copiy  magnificam  ecclesiam  apud  Plebes  (vel  Pebles  po- 
tins}  construct:  Qua?,  stante  apud  nostrates  pietate, 
miraculorum  gloria  erat  illustris,  et  concur&u  mirabili 
frequentabatur.  Passus  est  hie  Episcopus  Martyrium 
Anno  296.  Repertum  sacrum  corpus,  ex  inscriptione  ag- 
nitum,  et  cum  Cruce  exallatum,  7.  id.  Man,  anno 
1262;  Qui  fuit  13.  Alexandri  3  Kegis,  ut  in  Scoti 
Chronico  Extat,  Lib.  14.  Cap.  16. 

Ex  Scoti- Chronici  Scriptore,  h^ec  sunt  verba. 

Septimo  Iduum  mensis  Mail  anno  domini  1262,  et 
Regni  regis  Alexandri  3m  13.  inventa  est  quondam 
Magnifica  Crux,  et  venerabilis,  apud  Pebles,  astantibus 
honestis  viris,  clericis,  Presbyteris,  el  Burgentibus ;  sed 
quota  anno  vela  quibus personis  ibidem  absconditajiierit, 
penitus  ignoratur :  Creditur  tamen  quod  sarviente  Maxi- 
miani persecutione  in  Brittannia  per  quosdam  Jideles 
abscondabatur,  circa  annum  Domini  296.  Inde  vero  non 
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longe posted  ibidem  rcperta  est  urna  Lapidea,  quasi  tri- 
bus  vet  quatuor  passibus  a  loco  quo  ilia  gloriosa  Crux 
fuerit  inventa,  cineres  et  ossa  continens,  cujusdam  cor- 
poris  humani,  quasi  membratim  decurtati :  cujus  autem 
sunt  reliquice  nondum  scitur  ab  aliquo.  Quidam 

illius  esse  reliqidas  cujus  nomen  inventum  est 
scriptum  in  ipsa  petra,  in  qua  ilia  crux  j  ace  bat ;  scul- 
pebatur  in  ipsaforinsecus,  Locus  St.  Nicolai  episcopi. 
In  ipso  quoque  fyco  ubi  extra  inveniebatur,  per  ipsam 
crucem  crebra  Jiebant  etjiunt  Miracula,  atque  populi 
catervatim  ibidem  coTtfiuxerunt  et  confluunt,  vota  et  ob- 
lationes  Deo  devoti  portantes ;  unde  Rex  de  conMio 
Episcopi  Glasguensis,  Ecclesiam  ibidem  honestam  in 
honorem  Dei,  et  sanctce  Crucisjieri  fecit,  et  Plebeio- 
rum  Qitotidianas  prceces,  et  Elemosinas  devoti  ojferri 
mandavit. 

Hanc  esse  veram  copiatn  ex  originali  testamur. 

Jo.  Hay  Soc.  Collegii  St.  Jo.  Evangelistae 

Cantabrigian. 

Jo.  Cleveland  Socius  ejusdem  Collegii. 
Guil.  Laiy  Socius  ejusdem  Collegii. 

Thus  Translated  by  Mr  John  Frank,  and  Dedicated 
to  the  Magistrates  of  Peebles. 

DEMSTER"  in  the  13  Book  Number  952,  of  his  Scots 
Ecclesiastical  History,  relates,  That,  during  the  rage  of 
the  Persecution  of  Maximianusf  through  Brittain,  St. 
Nicolas,  of  the  Order  of  the  Ciddees,c  Bishop,  suffered 
Martyrdom,  and  that  in  thir  words ;  St  Nicolaus,  Cul- 

dee,  and  ane  of  the  first  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
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land,d  suffering  Martyrdom  the  time  of  Mazimian's  hot 
Persecution  in  Briltainne,  the  holy  reliques  of  his  Body 
cut  assunder  in  Bitts,  or  Collops,  and  pieces,  laid  up  in 
a  Shrine  of  Stone,  and,  together  with  an  certain  vener- 
able Cross/  hidden  in  the  Earth,  and  afterwards  digged 
up  again,  deserved  veneration  by  this  inscription  that  was 
thereon,  The  Place  of  St  Nicofatts,  Bishop :  Upon 
which  King  Alexander^  the  3d,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,s  did  build  a  magnificent  Church/' 
at  Peebles,'  which,  while  the  Piety  of  our  Ancestors  con- 
tinued, was  famous  by  the  Glory  of  its  Miracles,  and 
repaired  to  by  a  wonderful  confluence  of  People.  This 
Bishop  was  Martyred  in  the  year  296.*  His  sacred 
Body,  known  by  the  inscription,  was  found,  and,  with 
the  Crosse  raised  and  exalted  1th  May  anno  1262, 
which  was  the  13  year  of  King  Alexander  the  3d,  as  is 
to  be  seen  at  greater  length  in  the  Book  14.  Chap.  16. 

These  following  are  the  words  of  the  Author  <f  the 
Scots  Chronicles. 

Upon  the  1th  May  1262,  the  13th  year  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Alexander  the  3r/,  there  was  found  at  Peebles 
an  certain  Magnificent  and  Venerable  Cross  in  presence 
of  honest  men,  Kirk-men,  Ministers,  and  Burgesses,' but 
when  and  by  whom  it  was  hidden  in  the  Earth  is  altoge- 
ther unknown ;  yet  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  hidden 
and  buried  by  certain  of  the  Faithful,  at  the  time  of 
Maximian's  Persecution  in  Brittain  about  the  year  1 296. 
And  shortly  thereafter,  in  the  same  place,  about  3  or  4 
paces  distance  from  the  part  where  that  glorious  Cross 
was  found  at,  there  was  found  an  Shrine,  or  Pot  of  Stone, 
containing  the  Ashes  and  Bones  of  a  certain  Man's  Body, 
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out  as  it  were  in  small  pieces  :  But  whose  Reliques  they 
were,  none  knows.  Some  think  they  were  the  Reliques 
of  him  whose  Name  was  engraven  on  the  Stone  itself,  in 
which  that  holy  Cross  lay.  There  was  engraven  there- 
on, without,  The  Place  of  St  Nicolaus  Bishop.  In  the 
same  place  also  where  it  was  found,  there  was,  and  are 
yet,  frequent  Miracles  done  by  that  Cross  ;  and  thither 
the  People  with  holy  Vows  and  Oblations  to  God  de- 
voutly flocked,  and  still  do  from  all  parts  :  Upon  which 
account  the  King,  by  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
caused  an  stately  Church,  in  Honour  of  God  and  the 
holy  Cross,"*  to  be  erected,  and  reared  up  j  and  com- 
manded the  Dayly  Prayers,  and  Alms-deeds  of  the  People 
to  be  devoutly  offered. 

That  this  is  the  true  Coppy  of  the  Original  Witneseth 

Jo:    Hay,"  ftllow   of  St   John    the 
Evangelist  Colledge  in  Cambridge. 

Jo  :  Cleveland,  fellow  of  the  same  Colledge. 

Guil  :  Laiy  fellow  thereof. 

NOTJE,  et  interprets  Observations  in  Testimonies  supra  scripla, 
Marmore  et  Cedro  digna. 

a  HE  was  an  Scot,  our  Countryman — b  Maximianus,  an  Roman 
Emperour,  conjunct  with  Diocksian  who  raised  the  tenth  Perse- 
cution against  the  Church,  began  his  Reign  An :  Sal :  286.  Hclyne's 
Cosmography,  Lib.  I. — c  The  Priests  in  the  Primitive  times  were 
so  termed,  which  Hector  Boetius  Lib.  6.  thinks  to  have  signified 
Cultores  Dei,  Worshippers  of  God  ;  but  the  venerable  Spolisiuoocl, 
Hist ;  Church,  Lib.  I.  thinks  it  rather  to  be  frae  the  Cells  they 
lived  in,  where  people  assembled  to  hear  Divine  Service,  and  in 
certain  old  Bulls,  and  Rescripts  of  Popes,  they  are  termed  Kele 
Dei,  and  not  Culdei,  and  in  Lib.  2.  he  expressly  mentions  this  same 
Bishop  Nicolaus. —  dThe  Bishops  were  all  styled  Scotorum  Epis- 
copus,  a  Scots  Bishop,  or  a  Bishop  of  Scotland,  before  King  Mai- 
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colme  the  llld  his  time,  An.  Sal.  1057,  who  was  the  first  divided 
the  Country  in  Diocesses,  and  after  that  they  were  styled  either  by 
the  Countries  whereof  they  had  the  oversight,  or  the  City  where 
they  had  their  Residence.  Spofiswnod  Lib.  I. — e  This  has  been  an 
Cross  Calvary  (so  termed  in  Herauldrie)  in  form  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour's  Cross,  and  not  Decussate,  in  form  of  St  An- 

drew's  Cross,  the  chosen  Patron  of  Scotland. /  He  began  his 

Eeign  anno  1240. s  Within  whose  Province  and  Diocesse  the 

Church  and  Burgh  of  Peebles  lyes.  The  Bishop's  name  was  Wil- 
liam, and  Gamelinus  was  then  Arch-Bishop  of  Si  Andrews,  who 
with  diverse  Prelates,  were  present  at  the  Dedication  of  this  Church, 
which  was  solemnly  done  with  many  Pompous  Ceremonies. — h  In 
the  time  of  Congallus  anno  479  by  advice  of  Columba,  who  lived 
in  the  Isle  of  Jona  (called  now  Icolmkill]  the  Monks,  that  in  for- 
mer times  lived  dispersed,  were  gathered  into  C/oysters,  or  Col- 
ledges,  and  had  Rules  prescribed  to  them.  Spotiswood  Lib.  I. — 
'The  Incorporation  and  Burgh  there. — *  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
the  valiant,  and  godly  King  Cratilinth,  the  '34th  King  of  the  Scots, 
who  purged  the  Kingdom  of  the  Superstitious  Idolatry  of  the 
Druides,  and  planted  the  sincere  Christian  Religion  39  years  after 
the  Christian  Faith  was  embraced  in  Scotland  by  Donald  I.  anno 
203.  Spotiswood  D  :  L.  L  : — i  Certain  of  the  ancient  Incorpora- 
tion of  Peebles. — "»  Whence  it  derives  its  name,  Cross  Church.  It 
was  endued  by  King  Alexander  with  large  Revenues,  Spotiswood 
Lib.  2.  A  part,  and  vestige  of  it  remains  extant,  and  constantly  em- 
ployed for  the  Publick  Worship  and  Service  of  God — «  He  was 
eldest  son  to  the  Famous  and  Learned  Doctor  Theodore  Hay,  Par- 
son of  Peebles  and  Manner,  whom  his  father  after  his  Philosophic 
course  at  Edinburgh,  sent  to  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  to  study 
Theologie,  where  he  did  so  profit  therein,  that,  having  commenced 
Batchelour  of  Divinity,  and  returned  home,  was  to  the  great  bene- 
fit, and  universal  satisfaction  of  all,  created  and  admitted  Parson 
in  anno  1648,  and,  continuing  in  that  function,  was,  a  little  after 
his  Sacred  Majesty's  return,  created  Arch-Deacon  of  Glasgow  / 
in  both  which  Stations  he  faithfully,  and  successfully  continued  an 
eminent  Father,  Light,  and  Pillar  of  this  Church,  while  the 
Third  Day  of  October  1666.  cctatis  suce  53. 
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The  present  provost  of  Peebles  is  John  Junkison*.- 
On  the  other  side  of  Tweed  is  Edderstoun. 


NOTES. 

*  "  PEEBLES  is  a  burgh,  market,  and  county  town  ;  sited  at 
the  junction  of  Peebles- water  with  Tweed,  whose  flowing  streams 
wash  the  opposite  banks  of  this  romantic  spot.  The  wild  and  ma- 
jestic appearance  of  the  hills  that  surround  this  ancient  capital  is 
inexpressibly  pleasing,  when  contrasted  with  the  town  and  its  vi- 
cinage ;  and  the  variegation  of  the  fields  add  to  the  solemn  gran- 
deur of  the  towering  mountains.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and 
pew  town. 

"  Peebles  being  situated  in  a  lonely,  but  healthy  recess,  free  from 
the  fluctuating  innovation  of  regal  power,  was,  so  early  as  302,  the 
seat  of  religious  choice ;  for,  we  find,  by  a  copy  of  an  original  re- 
cord found  in  the  Library  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  taken  in 
Latin  by  Mr  Andrew  Watson,  Vicar  of  Peebles,  17th  December 
164-0,  and  translated  by  Mr  John  Frank,  that  the  reliques  of  St 
Nicholas,  Culdee,  a  Scots  Bishop,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during 
the  tenth  persecution,  under  the  Emperor  Dioclesian  and  Maxi- 
mian,  was  discovered  the  7th  May  1262  enshrined  in  a  stone  Urn, 
together  with  a  Cross  Calvary  ;  both  of  which  were  afterwards  de- 
posited in  a  magnificent  church,  built  on  the  spot,  at  the  request 
of  William  bishop  of  Glasgow,  by  Alexander  III.  and  with  pomp- 
ous rites  and  ceremonies  dedicated  in  honour  of  God,  and  the  holy 
Cross.  "  Thither,"  says  the  Scots  Chronicles,  "  the  people  with 
holy  vows  and  oblations  devoutty  flocked,  and  many  and  wonder- 
ful were  the  miracles  wrought  by  that  Cross."  I  would  have  in- 
serted the  whole  verbatim,  but  that  it  has  already  appeared  in  Dr 
Pennecuik's  Description  of  Tiveeddale,  published  in  1715.  This, 
and  many  other  causes,  induced  Alexander  III.  also  to  build  a 
monastery  near  the  Cross- Church,  called  the  Abbey  of  Red 
Friars ;  where  it  is  thought  he  frequently  resided."  "  From  this 
period  Peebles  rose  in  the  esteem  of  succeeding  reigns  j  and 
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NOTES. 

David  II.  not  only  endowed  the  priory  with  several  benefices,  but 
granted  to  the  burgh  great  immunities,  which  were  confirmed  by 
James  II.,  IV.,  and  VI. 

"  It  is  not  particularly  known,  by  any  charter,  grant,  &c.  extant, 
at  what  time  the  town  of  Peebles  was  created  a  Royal  Burgh  ; 
but  most  probably  in  the  the  thirteenth  century,  by  their  munifi- 
cent patron  Alexander  HI.  James  VI.  in  a  charter  granted  A.D. 
1621,  has  the  following  preamble  :  "  We,  considering  the  ancient 
erection  of  our  borough  of  Peebles  ;  the  singular  favours ;  the  me- 
morable and  grateful  services  performed  by  the  bailies,  counsel- 
lors, and  community  of  our  said  borough,  upon  all  former  occa- 
sions in  peace  and  war  ;  not  only  by  defending  our  country  against 
foreign  invaders,  but  also  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  by 
Struggling  with  secret  and  open  oppresions  in  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland :  their  city  being  often  plundered,  burnt,  laid 
waste,  and  rendered  desolate  ;  And  we  further  considering  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  formerly  granted  to  our  said  borough,  and 
the  counsellors,  burgesses,  and  inhabitants  therein,"  &c.  In  consi- 
deration of  their  suffering  and  services,  the  king  grants  them  and 
their  sucessors,  full  confirmation  of  all  charters,  dispositions,  &c. 
made  by  his  predecessors,  with  all  priviledges,  property,  fishing, 
and  commonty  therein  described ;  together  with  fairs,  market 
days,  &c.  And  "  considering  there  were  sundry  prebendaries, 
chapelainaries  and  alterages  founded  within  the  said  borough  of 
Peebles,  and  pertaining  thereto ;  with  all  rents,  profits,  casualties, 
&c.  gave,  granted,  and  disponed  to  the  said  provost,  bailies,  coun- 
cil, and  community  for  EVER,  viz.  The  prebendaries  of  St  Mary, 
the  Holy  Cross,  St  Michael  the  archangel,  St  Mary  major,  St 
John  the  Baptist,  St  Marydeal  Goddes,  St  Andrew,  St  James,  St 
Lawrence,  St  Christopher,  with  the  chapelainary  of  St  Mary." 
Besides  these  plurality  of  benefices,  the  burgh  cf  Peebles  had  the 
patronage  of  the  High,  and  Cross  Kirks,  the  later  of  which  is  now  in 
the  family  of  March  ;  but,  how  it,  and  the  other  superiorities  were 
wrested  from  the  town,  is  altogether  unknown.  Certain  it  is,  that 
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NOTES. 

the  very  valuable  and  extensive  property  of  lands  and  fishings 
granted  to  them,  are  now  in  the  prescriptive  possession  of  those 
who  had  more  influence  after  the  Restoration. 

"  That  the  town  of  Peebles  has  been  a  Royal  Residence,  is  very 
^evident,  from  the  wall,  ports,  and  other  remains  of  regal  security: 
Several  decayed  buildings,  &c.  still  retain  the  names  of  their  pos- 
sessors in  office ;  as  the  Deans  house,  Ushers  tuynd,  Borthwick'i 
Kails,  King's  house,  Castle  hill,  King's  orchards,  &c, :  And  Bucha- 
nan, in  his  history  of  Scotland,  tells  us,  that  Lord  Darnly,  with 
his  attendants,  retired  to  Peebles,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Queen's 
jealousy,  and  courtiers'  envy;  but  throws  an  illiberal  reflection  on 
the  country,  which,  he  says,  was  so  infested  with  thieves  that  King 
Henry  was  obliged  to  remove.  Peebles,  with  its  environs,  has 
been  particularly  adapted  for  a  hunting  seat."  Armst.  Peebles. 

"  Peebles  would  appear  to  have  been  often  used  as  a  hunting 
residence  by  our  Scottish  kings.  Money  would  seem  to  have  been 
coined  in  it ;  an  house  still  retaining  the  name  of  Cuinzee  Nook" 
Agric.  Surv.  of  Peebles-shire. 

"  The  burgh  of  Peebles  is  governed  by  a  council  of  seventeen, 
annually  elected,  and  no  trade,  except  the  weavers,  can  send  a 
Deacon  into  council.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  take  counsel- 
lors from  most  of  the  other  trades  ;  and  always  a  considerable  ma- 
jority are  merchants :  Out  of  these  are  chosen  a  Provost,  two 
Bailies,  and  a  Dean  of  Guild.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates 
is  the  same  as  in  most  royal  burghs ;  and  the  Dean  of  Guild, 
though  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  presides  over  that  of  the 
Guild  of  fifteen  members,  who  take  cognizance  of  the  trade,  mar- 
kets, streets,  marches,  and  decayed  houses.  By  the  Sett  of  the 
burgh,  there  is  no  limitation  how  long  any  member  may  continue 
to  be  re-elected ;  but  there  is  generally  a  change  of  the  Magis- 
tracy once  in  two  or  three  years. — I  cannot  omit  taking  this  op- 
portunity, to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  two  worthy  magis- 
trates who  furnished  me  with  the  informations  relative  to  this  an- 
cient and  honourable  burgh. 
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NOTES. 

'•'Peebles  is  remarkable  for  having  had  three  churches,  three 
bridges,  three  streets,  three  ports,  three  mills  ;  and  had  also  a 
Horse-race  on  the  4th  of  May,  for  a  Silver  Cup ;  with  several 
other  athletic  diversions,  which  Allan  Ramsay  notices  in  his  notes 
on  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.  A  silver  arrow,  with  honorary 
medals,  are  still  extant  in  possession  of  the  Magistrates."  Armst. 
Peebles. 

"  The  anniversary  games,  or  Plays  of  Peebles,  are  of  so  high 
antiquity,  that,  at  this  day,  it  is  only  from  tradition,  joined  to  a 
few  remains  of  antiquity,  that  we  can  form  any  conjecture  respect- 
ing the  age  of  their  institution,  or  even  trace  the  vestiges  of  what 
these  games  were.  That  this  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  in  a  pastoral  country,  abounding  with  game,  was  much  re- 
sorted to  by  our  ancient  Scottish  Princes,  is  certain.  King  Alex- 
ander III.  is  said  to  have  had  a  hunting  seat  here ;  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  still  pointed  out.  We  are  told  by  Boetius,  tl 
the  monastery  of  Cross  Church,  now  in  ruins,  was  built  by  that 
prince,  anno  1257;  and  anciently  our  princes  occasionally  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  religious  houses.  Contiguous  to  it  is  a 
piece  of  ground,  of  old  surrounded  with  walls,  and  still  called  the 
King's  Orchard  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  King's 
Green.  The  plays  were  probably  the  golf,  a  game  peculiar  to  the 
Scots,  foot-ball,  and  shooting  for  prizes  with  bow  and  arrow. 
The  shooting  butts  still  remain.  Archery,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  was  still  kept  up  at  Peebles ;  and  an  ancient  silver  prize  Arrow, 
with  several  old  medallions  appended  to  it,  as  I  am  informed,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  town-house  of  Peebles."  Tyllcrs  Poetical  Remains 
of  King  James  I.  As  there  seem  to  be  no  flat  grounds  there  so 
extensive  as  to  be  well  suited  for  golfing,  the  Plays  of  Peebles  ap- 
pear to  have  chiefly  consisted  of  archery  and  horse-racing.  King 
James  the  I.  of  Scotland  having  been  so  long  a  prisoner  among 
the  English,  and  witnessed  their  skill  in  it,  on  his  return,  in  14-21, 
in  the  very  first  parliament  of  his  reign,  published  an  Act,  enjoin- 
ing all  his  subjects,  from  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards,  to  ap- 
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ply  themselves  frequently  to  the  exercise  of  shooting  with  the 
bow ;  and  directed  lota-butts  to  be  set  up,  and  places  for  this  ex- 
ercise marked  out,  near  all  parish  churches,  and  within  every 
estate,  the  rents  of  which  amounted  to  £.10  of  the  money  of  that 
time ;  "  every  person,  after  12  years  of  age,  being  ordered  to 
busk  (equip)  himself  as  an  Archer :  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
bow  marks  be  made  near  every  paroch  kirk,  wharin,  on  holydays, 
men  may  cum  and  schutte  at  least  th'rice  about,  and  have  usage 
of  archerie ;  and  wha  sa  uses  not  the  said  archerie,  the  laird  of  the 
land,  or  the  sherriff,  shall  raise  of  him  a  wedder."  Parl.  1.  act.  18. 
In  his  third  parliament,  the  same  monarch  appointed  a  muster  of 
the  Archers,  then  called  Waipon-schu'wing,  four  times  in  the  year, 
with  bow  and  arrow.  "  James  did  not  allow  the  matter  to  rest 
here  ;  he  knew  that  ridicule  .often  has  a  stronger  effect  in  exposing 
ignorance  and  correcting  abuses,  than  penalties  enjoined  by  law". 

Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res. — Hor. 
His  poem  of  Christ's  Kirk  is  almost  one  continued  ironical  satire 
upon  the  aukward  management  of  the  botv,  and  the  neglect  into 
which  Archery  had  then  fallen  in  Scotland."  Tytlers  Poetic.  Rem. 
of  James  I.  The  Plays  of  Peebles  are  celebrated  in  the  first 
Stanza  of  the  poem  of  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene. 

"  Wes  nevir  in  Scotland  hard  nor  sene 

Sic  dansing  nor  deray, 
Nouthir  at  Falkland  on  the  Grene, 
Nor  Pebillis*  at  the  Play ; 


*  "  PcUUis,  or  Peellcs.]  The  head  town  of  the  county  of  Tweeddale,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed.  The  annual  games  of  archery,  and  other  pas- 
times at  Peebles,  were  of.  very  ancient  institution.  Our  poet  King  James  I.  is  said 
to  have  often  resorted  to  that  annual  festivity."  Tijtlcr. 

"  Peebles  at  the  play.]  Peebles,  one  of  our  royal  burroughs,  where  the  gentle-- 
men of  the  shire  frequently  met,  for  the  diversion  of  horse-races,  and  the  like." 
Allan  Ramsay. 
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As  wes  of  wowaris,  as  I  wene, 

At  Christis  Kirk  on  ane  day  : 
Thair  came  our  kitties,  weshen  clene, 

In  thair  new  kirtillis  of  gray, 
Full  gay, 
At  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day." 

The  continuator  of  Fordun's  Scoti-Chronicon  relates,  that  after 
the  murder  of  King  James  I.  in  14-37,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age, 
Archery  again  declined ;  and  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  before 
his  death,  having  led  so  early  as  previous  to  1428  to  the  invention 
of  artillery,  we  find,  by  a  statute  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  in 
1557,  the  amusements  of  golf  and  foot-ball  prohibited,  that  they 
might  not  interfere  with  the  more  martial  exercises  of  the  Waipon- 
schamngs  ;  the  hagbutt,  arquebuss,  and  match-lock,  being  substituted 
for  the  bow  and  arrow.  Still,  however,  the  Royal  Company  of 
Archers  repair  annually  from  Edinburgh  to  Peebles,  with  their 
quivers,  and  shoot  for  the  prize  ;  and  its  ancient  connection  with 
Glasgow  is  also  kept  still  up,  by  the  new  improved  road  up  the 
Tweed,  Lyne,  and  Tarth,  to  Carnwath,  Carluke,  and  the  still  en- 
tire and  superb  cathedral  of  St  Mungo,  and  of  its  diocess  before 
the  Reformation. 

"  A  weekly  market  on  Tuesday,  and  seven  annual  fairs,  are  held 
at  Peebles,  viz. 

Yool  Fair,  2d  Tuesday  in  January. 

Fastens  Even,  1st  Tuesday  in  March,  N.  S. ;  at  which  ewes  great 
with  lamb,  are  sold  by  character,  without  being  shown. 
This  is  the  great  market  for  seed  corns  sold  by  sample,  or, 
often,  by  character.  It  is  also  the  chief  fair  for  servants, 
for  the  year,  or  half  year,  succeeding  the  ensuing  Whit- 
sunday. 

Seltein  Fair,  2d  Wednesday  of  May,  N.  S.,  for  shewing  stallions, 
hiring   servants,   and   advertising   farm   sales   of  outgoing 
tenants. 
St  Peters,  or  Lamb  Fair,  last  Tuesday  of  June,  O.  S.,  or  Tuesday 
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before  12th  July,  N.  S.,  for  selling  Iambs  by  character  for 
holding,  without  being  shown  ;  and  wool  also  by  character, 
but  when  Linion  third  market  falls  on  the  succeeding  day, 
the  bargains  are  seldom  completed  till  the  parties  have  met 
again  at  that  more  important  wool  fair. 
'    Hook  Fair,  1st  Tuesday  of  Septembert  N.  S. 
Runt  Fair,  last  Tuesday  of  October,  N.  S. 

St  Andrew's,  or  Winter  Fair,  last  Tuesday  of  November,  N.  S., 
called  also  Siller  Fair,  because  the  chief,  or  only  business, 
is  the  payment  of  bargains  upon  credit  from  the  preceding 
fairs. 
Each  fair  holds  24  hours,  except  Beltein,  which  lasts  48  hours. 

"  Peebles  is  the  first  stage  on  the  post  road  from  Edinburgh,  by 
Moffat,  to  Carlisle  or  Dumfries  ;  and,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
public  houses,  has  a  remarkably  good  inn.  The  town  itself  con- 
tains 1188  inhabitants  ;  has  two  lodges  of  free-masons  ;  and  a  post- 
office,  from  which  letters  are  regularly  dispatched.  It  is  not 
known  how  old  the  Bridge  of  five  arches  over  Tweed  is;  but,  from 
its  irregular  direction,  it  is  thougt  to  have  been  built  occasionally, 
as  the  river  varied  its  course.  The  streets  are  open,  and  well- 
paved  ;  and  the  building  of  an  elegant  new  Church,  on  the  Castle- 
hill,  near  the  Bowling-green,  is  now  in  agitation.  The  town  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  Well  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mungo ;  and  there  is  also  a  Seceding  Meeting-house. 
The  armorial  bearing  of  Peebles  is,  gules,  three  salmon  proper, 
counter  naiant :  Motto,  CONTRA  NANDO  INCREMENTUM  ;  both  of 
which  are  exceedingly  applicable  to  the  situation,  and  history  of 
the  town.  Besides  these  arms,  Peebles  bears  St  Andrew,  with 
his  proper  insignia,  as  the  tutelar  saint. — The  burghers  have  yet  a 
considerable  property  in  common  and  grassum  ;  and  the  revenue 
of  the  town  is  fully  adequate  to  their  several  necessities."  Armst. 
Peebles.  "  The  revenue,  in  1802,  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Peebles  as  a  body  corporate,  may  be  considerably  above  ^.300 
yearly ;  arising  from  land  rent — from  corn  and  flour  mills — from 
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Custdm  levied  upon  goods  sent  to  market,  or  carried  through  the 
town — from  pontage  also  at  the  bridge  over  Tweed  within  the 
town's  jurisdiction,  levied  upon  drove  cattle ;  the  most  of  this 
kind  of  revenue  being  received  from  Highland  cattle  passing  to 
England.  Large  tracts  of  land,  extending  on  the  hills  for  six  or 
seven  miles  downward  to  Gatehope-burn,  would  seem  to  have  been 
granted  it,  in  property,  or  in  right  of  pasturage  ;  the  rights  to 
which  are  now  lost,  from  encroachment,  or  through  dereliction^" 
Agricult.  Surv.  of  Peebles-shire, 

From  accurate  registers  of  the  weather  kept  at  Peebles,  the  ave- 
rage yearly  depth  of  rain  is  from  26  to  30  inches ;  of  days  rainy 
or  snowy  192 ;  the  medium  height  of  the  barometer  in  summer  is 
29.2,  and  in  winter  29. ;  the  wind  blowing  oftener  from  the  west 
than  from  the  east,  as  four  to  three,  and  five  to  four. — Every 
month  in  the  year  has  been  visited  by  frost  strong  enough  to  de- 
stroy vegetation.  Do.  do.  Climate. 

"  PEEBLES,  the  name  of  the  burgh  and  parish,  in  the  oldest 
writings  Peblis,  seems  plainly  to  have  been  taken  from  the  pebbles 
with  which  the  soil  abounds,  particularly  where  the  town  was  first 
built."  The  history  of  the  Cross  Church  in  the  text  shows  the 
childishness  of  this  derivation  of  the  name ;  and  that  the  Latin 
word  "Pi/EBES,  the  Commons  or  Lay  people Jor  whose  special  bene- 
Jit  and  good  the  Cross  Kirk  was  erected,"  gave  rise  to  it.  "  Being 
the  county  town,  and  the  seat  of  a  presbytery,  Peebles  gives  name 
to  both.  The  town  stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Tweed, 
where  Peebles'  Water  falls  into  it ;  the  old  town  on  the  W.,  and 
the  new  on  the  E.  side  of  that  water,  joined  by  two  bridges  car- 
ried over  it,  and  communicating  with  the  country  on  the  S.,  by 
an  ancient  and  well  built  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Tweed. 
The  landward  part  of  the  parish  is  from  E.  to  W.  5i  miles,  and 
from  N.  to  S.  10  miles,  and  contains  18,210  acres.  The  river 
Tweed,  running  through  it  from  W.  to  £.,  divides  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts.  Peebles,  called  also  Eddlestone  water,  subdivides 
the  N.  part  of  it.  The  royal  burgh  of  Peebles  stands  in  the 
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centre,  and  in  a  situation  remarkably  pleasant.  It  is  built  in  a 
beautiful  and  healthy  opening  in  a  hilly  country.  It  has  the 
Castle  of  Horsburgh,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  E. ; 
the  Castle  of  Neidpath,  embosomed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  wood, 
on  the  W.  ;  the  rich  strath  of  Eddlestone  water,  adorned  with 
gentlemen's  seats,  on  the  N, ;  and  a  variety  of  thriving  plantations 
on  the  S.  Like  as  in  the  Tempe  of  Thessaly,  the  river,  in  clear 
streams,  and  beautiful  windings,  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
vale,  which  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  adorned  with  rich  mea- 
dows, and  fields  of  corn.  Verdant  hills,  covered  with  flocks 
and  herds,  rise  gently  all  around  ;  and  higher  mountains,  emitting- 
springs  more  salubrious  than  Ossa  or  Olympus,  rear  their  lofty 
summits  behind,  and  terminate  the  prospect.  The  situation  of 
Peebles  is  as  healthy  as  it  is  pleasant.  The  soil  is  dry,  and  the 
air  well  ventilated  and  pure.  The  Tweed  runs  through  a  track  of 
80  miles,  taking  the  straight,  and  100  miles,  following  the  ser- 
pentine line  of  its  course,  and  falls  1500  feet:  But  though  it  has 
finished  one-third  only  of  its  course,  it  has  fallen  two  thirds  of  its 
descent  at  Peebles,  which  is  only  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Situated  in  a  centrical  part  of  the  country,  Peebles  has  the 
rains  from  all  quarters,  in  a  very  moderate  degree :  so  that  the 
average  quantity  yearly  is  only  25  inches.  And  guarded  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  highest  part  of  that  long  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  from  Lammer-muir  to  the  head  of  Eddlestone  water,  Peebles, 
commonly,  is  not  visited  by  the  eastern  fog  one  day  in  the  year. 

In  1755,  "  according  to  Dr  Webster's  report,  the  number  of 
souls  then  was  1896.  The  inhabitants  in  this  parish,  of  all  deno- 
minations, in  1791,  are  1920,  distinguished  as  follows: 

In  the  Old  Town,      -  -  350 

In  the  New  Town,    -  1130 

In  the  Landward  part  of  the  Parish,    -  440 

1920 

Out  of  these,  Seceders  and  Cameronians  amount  to  61.     Minister 
^f  the  established  Church,  1 ;  of  the  Secession,  1.     The  Church, 
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which  is  elegant  and  substantial,  ornamental  to  the  town,  and  com- 
modious for  the  parish,  was  finished  in  1783  ;  and  the  Manse  was 
built  in  1770.  The  stipend  is  £.1200  Scots,  and  £.50  Scots  for 
communion  elements.  The  glebe  contains  6  acres.  The  Duke 
of  Queensberry  (now,  in  18H,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss),  as  Earl  of 
March,  is  patron.  The  Poor  have  no  regular  support  but  from 
the  interest  of  between  £AOO  and  £.500  Sterling,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Kirk  Session,  the  collections  at  the  Church  doors  on 
Sabbath,  and  the  small  sums  arising  from  the  use  of  the  pall  and 
hearse,  amounting  to  about  £.60  Sterling  yearly  ;  besides  what 
the  Magistrates  give  to  indigent  persons,  from  the  revenues  of  the 
town,  as  circumstances  require.  As  the  Burgh  is  the  greatest  part 
of  the  parish,  the  magistrates  and  council  have  always  appointed 
Schoolmasters  for  the  use  of  the  whole  parish ;  one  for  teaching 
the  Grammar,  another  the  English  school ;  and  have  provided  them 
with  proper  houses  and  salaries.  Poor  children  are  educated  by 
the  Kirk-Session  from  the  Poor's  funds,  and  no  part  of  them  is 
more  properly  applied.  The  institution  of  Parochial  Schools  is 
to  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  utility  of  Scotland  ;  it  shows  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  our  ancestors  in  a  high  degree.  The  Ma- 
gistrates have  long  provided  the  community  with  excellent  flour, 
barley,  corn,  and  fulling  mills.  Dr  James  Hay  of  Haystown  has 
built  a  lint  mill.  All  classes  are  better  educated,  lodged,  clothed, 
and  fed,  than  in  former  times.  It  is  also  happy  for  those  in  the 
lower  classes,  that,  though  Peebles  is  the  thoroughfare  for  oat- 
meal, carried  from  the  richer  corn  country  on  tlie  east,  to  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  country  on  the  west,  yet  the  average 
price  of  tUis  meal,  for  twenty  years  past,  has  not  exceeded  9d.,  or 
at  most  lOd.  the  peck ;  and  it  is  a  received  maxim,  that  while  a 
labourer  can  earn  a  peck  of  oatmeal  in  a  day,  he  will,  in  common 
cases,  be  able  to  support  his  family."  In  1791,  "a  common  la- 
bourer's wages  is  Is.,  and  a  mason  or  carpenter's  Is.  6d.  per  day." 
"  The  Celtae,  a  numerous  and  powerful  people,  who  spread  over 
a  great  part  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  and  who,  as  Julius 
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Cfesar  Informs  us,  were,  in  the  neighbouring  country,  called  also 
Galli,  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  the  Celtic  or  Gae- 
lic was  its  first  and  universal  language.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  tera,  the  Romans  subdued  and  provinciated  what  of 
the  island  lies  south  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  introduced  ia 
many  places  the  Latin.  The  Saxons  in  the  fifth,  and  the  Danes  ia 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  made  invasions  and  settlements 
in  Britain,  and  introduced  their  language.  By  these  means,  and 
by  the  great  numbers  of  the  English,  who,  upon  the  Norman  con- 
quest, came  into  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  had  lands  given  them, 
the  Celtic  language  gradually  gave  way  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
to  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon,  of  which  our  present  English  lan- 
guage is  composed.  Of  these  things,  vestiges  still  remain  in  this 
parish,  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Lyne,  four  miles  west  from 
Peebles,  is  a  distinct  Roman  Castra  Stativa,  500  feet  square,  with, 
two  ditches  and  three  ramparts,  containing  between  six  and  seven, 
acres.  Three  miles  south  from  this  camp,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  is  a  hill  called  Cademuir,  anciently  Cadhmore,  sig- 
nifying in  Gaelic,  "  a  great  fight ;"  on  the  top  of  which  are  four 
British  camps,  one  of  them  much  .stronger  than  the  rest,  sur- 
rounded with  stone  walls,  without  cement,  in  some  places  double, 
and  where  single,  no  less  than  five  yards  in  thickness ;  without 
which,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  which,  have  been  erected  near  200 
monumental  stones,  many  of  them  still  standing,  and  others  fallen 
down, — indications  that  in  very  early  times,  when  the  Gaelic  was 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  when  the  Romans  had 
as  yet  been  the  only  invaders  of  it,  a  great  battle  had  been  fought 
on  that  hill,  and  that  at  the  strong  camp  on  the  top  of  it,  numbers 
had  been  killed  and  were  buried.  On  the  extremity  of  the  parish 
towards  the  N.  W.,  is  a  high  hill  called  Melden,  properly  Mel- 
tein,  "  the  Hill  of  Fire,"  from  the  fires  kindled  on  the  top  of  it, 
anciently  in  worship  of  the  Sun,  or  afterward  to  give  signal  to  the 
surrounding  country,  when  enemies  appeared  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  ;  and  round  the  top  of  it  a  large  inclosure  or  camp  is  visible 

u  2 
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Toward  the  east  part  of  the  parish  is  a  hiil  called  Frineti,  or  pro- 
perly Daneti  or  Dane's-brae,  with  two  circular  camps,  of  which  the 
highest  has  been  surrounded  with  a  ditch  above  ten  feet  in  depth. 
Many  other  camps  are  to  be  seen  on  eminences  and  on  the  tops  of 
hills,  all  over  the  country,  vestiges  of  ancient  invasion  and  danger. 
In  latter  ages,  when  the  ancient  smaller  kingdoms  in  the  island  were 
formed,  into  the  two  larger  ones  of  Scotland  and  England,  as  the 
Cheviot  hills  were  a  natural  barrier  between  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  country,  invasion  and  war  were  made  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed  on  the  E.  and  of  the  Solway  on  the  W. ;  yet  small  parties 
of  the  army  often  penetrated  for  plunder  into  the  interior  parts. 
The  predatory  disposition,  but  too  much  exemplified  by  the  na- 
tions, was  practised  all  over  the  country,  and  particulary  toward 
the  borders,  where  troops  of  freebooters  made  incursions  inko  this 
part  of  the  country  every  summer,  for  carrying  off,  under  night, 
horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep.  In  defence  against  these  various 
depredations,  strong  castles  were  built  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Tweed,  and  were  continued  by  the  land- 
holders along  the  higher  parts  of  it,  and  on  the  waters  which  on 
each  side  fall  into  it.  They  were  built  of  stone  and  lime  prepared 
in  the  best  manner,  and  where  larger,  or  situated  nigh  the  castra 
of  former  times,  they  were  called  castles,  or  when  smaller,  were 
called  towers.  They  consisted  commonly  of  three  stories,  the  lower 
one  on  the  ground  floor  vaulted,  into  which  the  horses  and  cows 
were  brought  in  times  of  danger  ;  the  great  hall,  in  which  the  fa- 
mily lived ;  and  the  highest,  in  which  were  the  bed  chambers,  de- 
signed for  public  as  well  as  for  private  safety.  They  were,  by  ge- 
neral consent,  built  alternately  on  both  sides  the  river,  and  in  a 
continued  view  one  of  another.  A  fire  kindled  on  the  top  of  these 
towers  was  the  known  sign  of  an  incursion  of  the  enemy.  The 
smoke  gave  the  signal  by  day,  and  the  flame  in  the  night ;  and  over 
a  tract  of  country  of  seventy  miles  long,  from  Berwick  to  the  Bield, 
and  fifty  miles  broad,  intelligence  was,  in  this  manner,  conveyed  in 
«i  very  few  hours.  As  these  buildings  are  not  only  antiquities,  but 
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evidences  of  the  ancient  situation  of  the  country,  and  are  now 
most  of  them  in  ruins,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  mention  those 
along  the  Tweed  for  ten  miles  below  Peebles,  and  as  many  above 
it.  Thus,  Elibank  tower  looks  to  one  at  Hollowlee,  this  to  one  at 
Scrogbank,  this  to  one  at  Caberstone,  this  to  one  at  Bold,  this  to 
one  at  Purvis  hill,  this  to  these  at  Innerleithen,  Traquair,  and 
Griestone,  this  last  to  one  at  Ormistone,  this  to  one  at  Cardroua, 
this  to  one  at  Nether  Horsburgh,  this  to  Horsburgh  castle,  this 
to  these  at  Haystone,  Castlehill  of  Peebles  and  Neidpath,  this  last 
to  one  at  Caverhill,  this  to  one  at  Barns,  and  to  another  at  Lyne, 
this  to  these  at  Easter  Happrew,  Easter  Dawic,  Hillhouse,  and 
Wester  Dawic,  now  New  Posso,  this  last  to  one  at  Dreva,  and  this 
to  one  at  Tinnis,  or  Thanes  castle  near  Drummelzier.  Of  these 
the  castle  of  Neidpath,  not  far  from  the  old  town  of  Peebles,  and  in 
the  line  of  its  principal  street,  is  the  strongest  one  and  in  the  best 
preservation.  Its  walls  are  eleven  feet  in  thickness,  and  cemented 
with  lime  almost  as  hard  as  the  strong  whinstone  of  which  they  arc 
built.  It  was  anciently  the  property  and  chief  residence  of  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Erasers,  first  proprietors  of  Oliver  Castle, 
and  afterward  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands  from  that  to  Peebles, 
and  sheriffs  of  the  county ;  and  from  whom  spring  the  families  of 
Lovat  and  Saltoun,  in  the  north.  The  last  of  that  family,  in  the 
male  line,  in  Tweeddale,  was  the  brave  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  who  in 
1303,  along  with  Sir  John  Cummin,  with  only  10,000  men,  re- 
pulsed and  defeated  30,000  English  in  three  battles  fought  on  one 
day  on  Roslin  moor.  He  left  two  daughters  co-heiresses  to  his 
great  estate;  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  the  other  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Wigton,  which  families,  therefore,  quartered  the  arms  of  the 
Erasers  with  their  own  :  And  the  castle  and  large  barony  of  Neid- 
path continuing  the  property  of  the  Tweeddale  family,  and  the 
town  of  Peebles  much  under  its  patronage,  the  Erasers  arms  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  cross  to  this  day.  There  is  good  evidence,  that 
Peebles  and  the  neighbouring  country,  have  been  considerably  po- 
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pulous  for  above  a  thousand  years,  and  that  they  have  been  en- 
lightened with  the  gospel  from  a  still  more  ancient  period  ;  and 
that  in  after  ages  they  received  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  many 
expressions  of  royal  regard  and  munificence.  The  first  teachers 
of  Christianity  in  Britain,  were  called,  in  the  original  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, Kule  Dia  or  Culdees,  that  is,  servants  of  God,  in  distinc- 
tion to  the  former  teachers  of  heathenism,  the  Druids,  and  taught 
the  religion  of  the  true  God  and  our  Saviour  in  much  purity  and 
simplicity  for  some  centuries.  When  the  ambitious  bishops  of 
Rome,  in  succession  to  the  emperors,  formed  their  design  of  uni- 
versal empire,  various  religious  orders  were  instituted,  and  various 
religious  houses  were  built  and  endowed,  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
nations  in  Europe,  to  increase  the  votaries,  riches,  and  power  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy.  The  high  church  of  Peebles,  dedicated  to 
St  Mary,  which,  from  the  remains  of  it  in  the  church-yard,  wa* 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  parish  at  this  time,  is  reckoned 
to  have  been  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  the  llth  century,  when 
the  churches  were  generally  rebuilt  in  a  better  manner;  as  from 
some  very  old  free-stone  rebuilt  in  its  walls,  it  is  evident  that  it 
only  succeeded  to  one  that  was  greatly  more  ancient.  To  the 
chaplains  of  St  Mary  in  Peebles,  King  David  granted  the  com 
and  wauk-mills  of  Innerleithen,  with  the  adjacent  lands  and  very 
extensive  multures. 

"  On  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  human  body  that  had  been 
cut  in  pieces,  and  buried  in  a  shrine  of  stone,  and  of  a  cross  depo- 
sited near  it,  bearing  the  name  of  St  Nicolaus,  it  was  believed,  that 
St  Nicholaus  of  the  order  of  the  Culdees,  and  who  was  reckoned 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the  3d  century,  when 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Dioclesian  and  Maximian 
raged  in  Britain,  had  been  buried  in  that  place.  About  the  year 
1260,  Alexander  III.  at  the  request  of  William  then  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  to  which  diocese  Peebles  belonged,  erected  on  that  spot 
a  large  conventual  church,  dedicated  to  God  and  the  holy  cross, 
and  called  the  Cross  Kirk  of  Peebles,  as  an  account  of  its  ereotioa 
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•btalned  in  1627,  from  records  in  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  possession  of  the  magistrates  of  Peebles  more  fully  bears. 
It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  court  in  the  middle, 
124  feet  by  110  over  all.  The  church  formed  the  south  side  of 
the  square,  and  was  104  by  26  feet  within  walls.  The  front  wall 
was  built  with  a  small  arch  over  the  spot  where  the  cross  and  the 
remains  of  the  Saint  were  deposited ;  so  that  the  religious,  whe- 
ther withia  or  without  the  church,  might  perform  their  devotions 
at  the  sacred  shrine.  The  side  walls  were  22  feet  in  height,  and 
the  front  adorned  with  5  large  Gothic  windows.  The  other  three 
sides  of  the  square  formed  the  convent,  of  which  the  sides  walls 
were  fourteen  feet  high,  and  sixteen  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
and  the  ground  floor  vaulted.  It  was  of  the  order  of  churches 
called  Ministries,  and  contained  seventy  red  or  Trinity  friars,  an 
order  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christians  who  were  made  slaves  by  the  Turks,  to  which  a 
third  part  of  their  yearly  income  was  to  be  applied.  Besides  other 
endowments,  its  royal  founder  gave  to  the  Cross  Kirk,  about  fifty 
acres  of  excellent  land  lying  all  around  it.  Friar  Thomas  its  mi- 
nister, was  chaplain  to  king  Robert  IV.  who  gave  to  it  the  lands 
called  the  King's  Meadow,  juxta  Villam  de  Peblis,  which  descrip- 
tion makes  it  probable  that  Peebles  was  not  as  yet  erected  into  a 
burgh  royal,  though  the  charters  granted  to  it  afterward,  show  that 
it  received  this  honour  soon  after,  either  from  that  prince,  or  from 
James  I. 

"  A  mile  and  an  half  below  Peebles  stood  the  hospital  of  St.  Leo- 
nards, called  afterward  by  corruption,  Chappel  Yards,  founded  for 
infirm  and  indigent  persons.  In  14<275  James  I.  gave  this  hospital 
to  his  confessor  David  Rat,  of  the  order  of  the  preachers  ;  a  pro- 
bable evidence  that  James  lived  frequently  at  Peebles,  and  wrote 
there  his  poem,  entitled,  Peebles  to  the  Play,  in  which  he  repre- 
sents a  great  annual  festival  of  music,  diversions,  and  feasting,  that 
had  long  been  in  use  to  be  held  at  Peebles,  attended  by  multitudes 
from  the  Forth,  and  the  Forest,  in  their  best  apparel.  The  time 
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of  this  festival  was  at  Bcltein,  which,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  sig- 
nifies the  fire  of  Bell  or  Baal,  because  on  the  first  day  of  May,  our 
heathen  ancestors,  by  kindling  fires  and  offering  sacrifices  on  emi- 
nences or  tops  of  mountains,  held  their  great  anniversary  festival  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  whose  benign  influences  on  all  nature  were  begun 
to  be  strongly  felt  at  this  time,  and  men  wished  more  and  more  to 
feel  as  the  summer  advanced.  The  name  Beltein-day,  continued, 
and  gave  designation  to  the  Beltein  fair  of  Peebles,  long  after  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  the  festivals  of  the  seasons  were 
changed.  Peebles  is  only  twenty  miles  south  from  Edinburgh,  si- 
tuated itself  in  a  fine  sporting  country,  and  on  the  straight  road  to 
the  King's  Forest  of  Etterick.  The  kings  of  Scotland  made 
Peebles  their  usual  summer  retreat,  for  rural  diversion  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Many  of  the  nobility  accompanied  them, 
whose  houses  in  Peebles  still  bear  their  names.  Extensive  lands 
all  around,  afterward  granted  by  royal  charter  in  property  or  com- 
monty  to  the  burgh  ;  Cadmuir,  Hornidoun,  Venlaw,  and  Glento- 
rie,  were  the  kings  property  and  hunting  grounds.  The  bridge 
over  the  Tweed  seems  to  have  been  built  at  different  times,  and  the 
whole  structure  to  carry  evidences  of  similar  antiquity,  as  the 
Cross  Kirk ;  and  most  probably  was  erected  by  king  and  subjects, 
as  being  most  necessary  and  convenient  for  both.  On  the  S.  E. 
of  Peebles,  and  other  side  of  the  river,  is  the  gallows  hill,  where, 
criminals  were  hanged.  On  the  King's  Moor,  between  that  and 
Peebles,  were  the  ancient  tournaments  exhibited.  There  the 
county  Militia,  amounting  commonly  to  three  hundred  horsemen, 
mustered  every  year  at  their  meapon-sfutiving  in  June  and  October. 
Their  horse  races  continued  to  be  held  at  Beltein,  till  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  ;  and  last  year,  when  a  part  of  that  moor 
was  converted  from  its  original  to  a  more  improved  state,  in  a  cairn 
of  stones,  was  found  a  Roman  urn  inverted,  containing  the  blade  of 
his  dagger,  and  the  ashes  of  some  ancient  hero  who  had  been  buried 
there.  The  town  of  Peebles  originally  extended  from  Eddlestone 
water  westward  to  the  meadow  well  strand,  the  cross  standing  op* 
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poslte  to  the  Ludgate.  It  was  several  times  plundered  and  burnt 
by  the  English  ;  so  that  nothing  was  left  undestroyed  but  the 
churches,  the  manse,  and  the  cross,  which  being  held  sacred,  were 
commonly  spared.  This  induced  the  principal  inhabitants  to  build 
a  new  town  on  the  east  side  of  that  water,  as  being  a  situation 
more  easily  fortified,  and  to  surround  it  with  strong  walls  and  gates, 
which  continued  till  the  two  kingdoms  were  united.  In  consider- 
ation of  these  great  losses,  and  that  the  town  of  Peebles  had  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  good  services, 
not  only  the  usual  privileges  of  royal  burghs,  but  the  extensive 
lands  already  mentioned,  and  a  toll  on  the  bridge  of  Tweed,  were, 
by  royal  charters,  granted  to  it  at  the  Reformation  of  religion  in 
Scotland  in  the  year  1560,  when  the  needless  multiplicity  of 
churches  was  abolished,  and  convents  were  dissolved.  The  high 
church  in  the  old  town  was  demolished,  and  the  cross  church,  as 
being  nearer  to  the  new  town,  was  converted  into  the  parochial 
one,  and  employed  in  the  offices  of  reformed  religion,  till  January 
17S41,  when  the  new  church  having  been  built  within  the  town, 
was  opened  for  religious  worship  by  the  present  incumbent," 
and  writer  of  this  account,  Dr  William  Dalgliesh.  "  The 
cloister  was  converted  into  houses  for  the  schoolmasters,  and  pub- 
lic schools,  and  was  used  for  these  purposes  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  when  it  became  ruinous.  In  the  year  1621,  James 
VI.  renewed  and  confirmed  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  lands 
granted  to  the  burgh  by  his  royal  predecessors :  and  whereas  a 
number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  altars  had,  in  times  of  Popery, 
been  erected  and  endowed  by  pious  persons,  in  honour  of  angels 
and  saints,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  mass  for  the  souls  of  their 
own  friends  deceased,  all  these,  with  their  revenues,  his  Majesty 
granted,  in  all  time  thereafter,  to  the  magistrates,  council  and 
community  of  Peebles,  on  condition  of  a  small  annuity  to  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  their  offering  their  daily  convent  prayers 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  Majesty  and  his  successors.  In  times  of 
Episcopacy,  the  minister  of  Peebles  was  Archdean  of  Glasgow, 
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parson  of  Peebles  and  Mannor,  and  had  the  parsonage -tithes  of 
both  parishes,  then  worth  6000  merks  yearly.  The  vicar  in  Pee- 
bles had  the  glebe  of  eighty  acres,  still  called  the  Kirklands, 
though  at  the  Reformation  very  little  of  these  lands  were  left  to  the 
church,  together  with  the  vicarage-tithes,  part  of  which  is  given 
by  the  patron  of  the  parish  to  the  master  of  the  grammar  school. 
At  the  Reformation,  and  afterward,  when  the  lands  and  revenues 
of  the  church  were  disposed  of  to  other  purposes,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  reserved  a  proper  portion  of  these  lands 
for  the  constant  support  of  the  parochial  clergy,  a  smaller  part 
of  it  to  be  occupied  by  themselves,  and  the  rest  to  be  let 
by  them  for  their  use.  This  would  have  been  a  better  provi- 
sion for  the  established  clergy,  than  either  the  ipsa  corpora  tithes, 
which  are  often  a  check  to  agricultural  improvements,  and  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  pastor  and  people,  or  stipends  modified 
out  of  these  tithes,  which  decrease  in  value  as  the  expence  of  liv- 
ing increases.  The  small  legal  glebe  of  four  acres  of  arable  land, 
when  ploughed  by  the  parishioners,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
might  be  some  advantage  to  the  minister.  Now,  when  he  must 
keep  two  horses  and  a  servant  to  cultivate  it,  it  is  a  loss,  in  place 
of  a  gain.  Whereas,  if  every  minister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
having  a  country  parish,  had  been  provided  in  a  glebe  of  20  or 
SO  acres,  he  would,  without  either  loss  to  himself,  or  avocation 
from  the  sacred  duties  of  his  office,  have  directed  the  proper  cul- 
ture of  it,  and  generally  would  have  set  an  example  of  improve- 
ment in  every  parish,  which  would  have  been  followed,  and 
proved  of  great  and  general  advantage  to  the  country."  Stat.  Ace. 
pf  Peebles. 

The  front  of  the  new  Church,  with  its  lofty  spire,  was  built  in 
1782,  from  the  Marfield  Free-stone  Quarry,  on  the  lands  of  New- 
Hall  ;  and  the  nearest  Coal  and  Lime  in  the  County  are  both  like- 
wise in  its  northern  extremity,  near  Linton  and  Carlops.  That 
King  James  I.  "'wrote  there, "  at  Peebles,  "  his  poem  entitled, 
Peebles  to  the  Play"  or  wrote  at  all  any  such  poem,  is  a  mistake. 
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Mr  Tytler,  his  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  advocate,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  ascribe  even  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Grene  to  King  James 
V.,  scruples  not  to  admit  in  his  Poetical  Remains  of  James  /. 
of  Scotland,  p.  29,  that,  "  Of  all  his  works,  those  which  now  only 
remain,  or  at  least  can  with  certainty  be  distinguished  as  his, 
are  the  two  following  pieces,  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green,  and  the 
poem  on  Queen  Jane,  called  the  King's  Quair,  or  Book.  He 
mentions,  with  others,  however,  in  p.  33.,  "  That  this  town," 
PeebJes,  "  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  a  pastoral 
country,  abounding  with  game,  was  much  resorted  to  by  our  an- 
cient Scottish  Kings,  is  certain. "  Accordingly,  posterior  to  its 
religious  patrons,  Alexander  III.  and  David  II.,  the  Jameses  II., 
IV.,  and  VI.  were  its  benefactors.  The  latter,  it  is  well  known, 
took  great  delight  in  hunting. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  father,  Henry  Lord  Darnly,  from  whom 
he  seems  to  have  inherited  the  passion,  on  going  to  Peebles  to 
shim  Queen  Mary's  indignities,  found  the  place  so  cold,  so  infested 
with  thieves,  and  so  destitute  of  provisions,  that  he  was  driven  from 
it,  to  avoid  being  fleeced  and  starved,  by  rogues  and  beggars  ;  and 
the  track  near  it  still  to  the  west,  called  the  Thief  Road,  with 
Henderland,  the  seat  of  Cokburne  i\\efrec-bootcr  to  the  south,  and 
Dan's-kiln,  the  gipsy-rendezvous,  to  the  north,  are  pointed  to,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  fact.  But  the  passage  on  which  the  charge  is 
grounded,  when  divested  of  Buchanan's  prejudices,  does  not  seem, 
in  reality,  to  bear  the  interpretation  that  is  given  of  it,  even  were 
the  character  of  Peebles  then  any  discredit  to  it  notv ;  for  those 
who  mean  it  as  a  reproach,  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  where  there 
are  many  thieves  there  must  be  much  to  steal,  and,  that  the  worse 
they  make  it  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  the  greater  is  the  change, 
and  the  greater  is  the  honour  to  those  who  have  assisted  in  pro- 
ducing it,  since.  The  following  are  the  statements  in  Buchanan, 
as  to  the  Queen's  partiality  to  David  Rizzio,  or  Ricci,  out  of 
which  the  sarcasm  has  been  picked,  and  held  forth  to  be  shot  at 
by  ridicule  and  contempt ;  as  if  those  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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were,  at  any  rate,  accountable  for  the  knavery  and  poverty  of  the 
sixteenth.  "  Cseterum,  ut  apud  Reginam  crescebat  indies  Davidis 
auctoritas  et  potentia,  ita  Ilex  quotidie  apud  earn  vilior  fiebat. 
Nam,  ut  in  faciundis  nuptiis  Reginae  praeceps  fuerat  temeritas,  ita 
repente  secuta  est  pcenitentia,  et  mutatae  voluntatis  non  obscura 
indicia.  Cum  enim,  a  nuptiis  statim,  sine  publico  consensu,  pub- 
lice  praeconis  voce  Regcm  pronunciasset,  et  postea  in  diplomatis 
observatum  ad  id  tempus  fiiisset,  ut  Regis  et  Reginae  nomen  ex- 
primeretur,  non  multo  post,  utroque  nomine  servato,  mutatus  tan- 
tum  ordo  est,  ut  Reginae  nomen  prius,  Regis  posterius  scriberetur. 
Tandem  Regina,  ut  omni  gratiticandi  potestate  spoliaret  maritum, 
caussata  est,  per  ejus  absentiam,  dum  venationibus  et  aucupus  esset 
occupatus,  multa  aut  non  suo  tempore  fieri,  aut  omnino  praeter- 
mitti :  commodius  fore,  ut  ipsa  pro  ambobus  subscriberet :  hac 
ratione  prospici  posse,  ut  et  ille  suis  voluptatibus  frueretur,  et 
publicas  necessitates  ejus  absentia  non  moraretur.  Id  cum  ille, 
ut  qui  nulla  in  re  earn  offendere  volebat,  in  bonam  partem  acce- 
pisset,  primum  levibus  de  caussis  ablegatur :  ut  procul  a  concilio 
et  negotiorum  publicorum  conscientia  abesset,  et  omnium  benefi- 
ciorum  gratia  ad  solam  Reginam  redundaret.  Ita  enim  secum  ra- 
tionem  inibat,  Regem,  cujus  nee  araicitia  cuiquam  esset  fructuosa, 
nee  ira  formidabilis,  paullatim  in  contemtum  omnium  venturum. 
David  etiam,  quo  res  indignior  esset,  ei  substituitur,  qui  ferreo 
typo  diplomata  quaedam  pro  Rege  signaret.  Ille,  hac  fraude  omni 
cura  publica  cxutus,  etiam  ne  molestus  rerum  secretarum  arbiter 
esset,  hicme  asperrima  PEBLIUM  detrusus  est,  exiguo  admodum,  at- 
que  intra  privatorum  complurium  dignitatem,  comitatu,  in  prcedam 
verius  quam  aucupium.  Eisdem  diebus  tanta  vis  nivis  e  ccelo  decidit, 
ut  in  locis  non  admodum  copiosis,  etpralerea  LATROCIXIO  INFESTIS, 
homo  semper  in  aula  educatus,  et  victui  liberaliori  assuetus,  OB  RE- 
RUM  NECESSARIARUM  PENUHIAM,  PERICULUM  ADISSET,  nisi  CCISUS 

eo  Orcadensem  detulisset  Episcopum.  Is  locorum  gnarus,  vini  non- 
nihil,  atque  aliorum  commcatuum,  in  swim  usum  attulerat."  Buchan, 
Hist.  Lib.  xvii.  Edit.  Euddimanni. 
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The  real,  unbiassed,  state  of  these  facts  seems  to  be,  that  King 
Henry,  being  fond  of  hunting  and  hawking,  went  to  his  Royal 
Hunting  Forrest  at  Peebles,  near  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hawk 
used  in  falconry  breeds,  in  Glcndeans-banJcs,  as  a  place  much  re- 
sorted to  for  sport,  to  enjoy  his  favourite  amusements  ;  to  which 
he  was,  even  according  to  Buchanan,  so  much  addicted  as  to  ne- 
glectpublic  affairs  on  their  account;  taking  with  him  but  few  attend- 
ants, that  he  might  be  more  at  ease  himself,  and  less  burdensome 
on  the  town.  It  being  a  very  severe  winter ;  the  town  being  alto- 
gether unprepared  for  his  visit,  even  with  the  small  retinue  he  had ; 
a  quantity  of  snow  happening  to  fall  on  his  arrival,  so  as,  probably, 
in  a  great  measure  to  cut  off,  in  so  highland  a  district,  convenient 
access  to  their  flocks,  herds,  and  other  supplies,  and  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  swarms  of  Moss-troopers,  Gipsies,  and  Thieves, 
with  which  Peebles,  of  course,  in  common  with  all  Scotland,  was 
infested,  and  whose  depredations  would  appear  more  numerous 
and  heinous  than  usual  from  the  apparent  indigence  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  want  of  fuel,  and  provisions,  amidst  beggars,  gipsies, 
free-booters,  and  mountains  of  snow ;  its  pastoral  people,  thus  em- 
barassed  as  to  their  own  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  likely  enough, 
would  be  unable  to  entertain  others.  The  King  himself,  "bred 
up  at  Court,  and  used  to  a  liberal  diet,"  would,  consequently,  as  in 
any  other  highland  town  in  those  days,  have  been  very  ill  off, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  arrival  of  the  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
who,  like  a  prudent  and  provident  prelate,  had  taken  care  to 
provide  against  the  poverty  of  the  place,  by  carrying  along  with 
him,  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  "  vini  nonnihil,  atque  aliorum 
commeatuum  in  suum  usum."  A  few  pages  back  in  the  same 
Book,  Buchanan  mentions,  that,  "  Aulam,  inter  hasc,  indormientem 
suis  vitiis,  et  in  omnem  luxum  solutam,  vix  excitarunt  latrones,  li- 
mitttm  Anglicorum  accolce,  qui  vicinas  regiones,  velut  permissa  popu- 
latione,  libere  diripiebanf,,  ac  c&de  interim  et  sanguine  omnia  Jbcda- 
bant.  Ad  hos  rcprimendos,  cum  vicaria  potestate,  missus  est  Ja- 
cobus Ileginoe  frater,  non  tam,  ut  multi  existimabant,  ut  angeretur 
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honore,  q'uarii,  u"t  objiceretur  periculis.  Gravis  enira  erat  ejus  po- 
tentia  Reginje,  gravior  etiam  innocentia,  quce  ei  sua  vitia  expro- 
brabat,  et  irapetum  ad  tyrannidem  retardabat.  Sed  Deus,  ultra 
spem  hominum,  ejus  justos  conatus  promovit :  viginti  octo  enim  e 
ferocissimis  Intronum  laqueo  sustulit :  alios  acceptis  obsidibus,  aliosr 
solo  terrore  nominis,  compressit."  If  even  150  years  after  this,  in 
the  time  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  Dr  Pennecuik,  the  morals 
and  police,  among  the  people  of  Scotland  in  general,  were  such  as, 
from  their  Works,  they  appear  to  have  been,  instead  of  being  dis- 
graceful to  such  a  place  as  Peebles,  at  a  distance  from  fuel,  and 
buried  among  hills,  near  the  borders,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
rich  populous  countries  on  the  south  and  east,  to  those  on  the  west, 
that,  in  the  turbulent  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Lord  Darnly  found  it 
filled  with  beggars,  and  infested  with  thieves,  it  would  have  been 
altogether  incredible  had  Buchanan  represented  it  as  otherwise 
then  ;  unless  he  had  gratified  his  own  spleen,  and  his  reader's  cu- 
riosity, by  adding,  that  it  was  because  it  had  been  almost  deserted, 
and  nothing  had  been  left  in  it  either  to  eat,  or  steal.  On  this 
account  only,  then,  when  every  place  else  was  full  of  them,  these 
vermin  might  have  kept  out  of  it,  as  rats  and  mice  do  out  of  a  house 
that  is  uninhabited,  or  where  more  is  to  be  got  in  another  harbour. 
Peebles  still  maintains  its  sporting  character.  About  the  year 
1790,  an  association  was  entered  into  under  the  name  of  The 
Tweeddale  Shooting  Club,  which  meets  in  the  month  of  October 
annually,  and  gives  a  Ball  to  the  Ladies  of  the  County  and  their 
friends.  Peebles  at  the  Play,  adapted  to  the  manners  and  taste  of 
the  times,  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  again  revived  ;  and  whoever 
chooses  to  visit  it  in  the  month  of  October  notu,  instead  of  poverty, 
beggars,  and  thieves,  will  find  themselves  in  a  comfortable  Inn, 
amidst  order,  security,  and  good  cheer,  the  yard  filled  with  elegant 
carriages,  and  a  ball-room  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  enlivened  with 
music  and  dancing,  and  crowded  with  fashion  and  fine  women. 
Free-booting  and  picker;/  are  now  unknown.  The  Burgh  politi- 
cians, and  practitioners  about  the  Sheriffs  court,  have  banished 
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the  beggars,  and  thieves,  from  within  the  town,  and  the  moss- 
troopers, and  gipsies,  from  without ;  while,  on  the  surrounding  hills, 
for  the  goats,  mentioned  formerly  by  Dr  Pennecuik,  have  univer- 
sally been  substituted  sheep,  with  comparatively  light  stocking. 
This  last  improvement  might,  likewise,  be  adopted  with  advantage 
within  the  burgh,  as  to  those  of  its  politics  and  police,  by  withhold- 
ing all  employment  and  subsistence  from  their  superfluous  members, 
for  its  useful  stock ;  instead  of  adhering  still,  as  to  these,  to  the  now 
exploded,  doctrine  of  what  was  called  "  full  plenishing  ;"  and  thus, 
from  the  want  of  full  provision,  tempting  these  lean  beasts  to  set  the 
thriving  fat  kine  by  the  ears,  mislead  them,  prey  upon  them,  tread 
down  their  pastures,  waste  and  consume  their  food,  break  their  spi- 
rits, and  at  last  eat  them  up,  without  making  any  profitable  return 
to  the  good  town  for  its  protection.  The  only  remedy  is,  to  give 
Jidl  provision  by  light  stocking  j  a  practice  all  wise  shepherds  also 
now  adopt,  even  as  to  the  dogs  that  assist  them,  their  collies,  by 
keeping  no  more  of  them  than  the  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity 
of  their  herds  and  flocks,  absolutely  require. — The  present  Provost 
of  Peebles  is  James  Ker,  Esq. 

"  KING'S  MUIR. — On  King's  Mair,  and  Sheriff  Muir,  near 
Lyne,  the  Tweeddale  Militia  were  wont  to  meet,  properly  ac- 
coutred and  attended ;  each  proprietor  bringing  to  the  field  a 
proportionate  number  of  men.  These  musterings  were  called 
Weapon  Showings,  and  were  esteemed  an  honourable  support  in 
defence  of  the  County  they  represented.  A  Roll  of  one  of  these 
field  armaments  is  still  extant ;  and  as  it  will  not  only  give  a  sa- 
tisfactory idea  of  their  appearance,  but  a  particular  information  of 
the  landholders  then,  I  shall  here  subjoin  it."  Armst.  Peebles. 
Anciently  on  this  Muir  also  seem  to  have  been  held  the  cele- 
brated Plays  of  Peebles,  of  tournaments,  archery,  foot-ball,  racing, 
&c. ;  the  horse-races  of  which  remained  "  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century, "  and  were  run  "  for  a  large  Silver  Cup, "  as  Dr 
Pennecuik  relates  in  the  text. 
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<l  AT  that  part  of  the  Borrow-Muir  of  PEEBLES  called  the  King's- 
Muir  ;  in  presence  of  James  Nasmyth  of  Posso,  Sheriff-de- 
pute of  the  Sheriffdom  of  Peebles,  the  15th  day  of  June, 
1627,  being  the  ordinary  day  and  place  appointed  for  the 
mustering  and  showing  of  weapons  of  the  said  sheriffdom  ; 
conform  to  an  act  made  by  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  se- 
cret council  thereanent,  and  publication  following  thereon : 
Compeared  the  Barons  and  others  underwritten  ;  and  gave 
in  their  musters,  and  showing  of  the  weapons,  in  manner 
following,  viz. 

WILLIAM  BROWN,  in  Wester  Happrew,  bailie  to  my  Lord 
Yester  ;  in  his  lordship's  name,  well  horsed,  with  jack,  plet  sleeves, 
steel  bonnet,  pistol,  and  sword ;  accompanied  with  threescore  five 
horsemen,  and  four  footmen,  all  with  lances  and  swords,  dwelling 
on  noble  Lord  Yester's  lands,  in  the  parishes  of  Peebles,  Lyne, 
Stobo,  and  Drummelzier. 

JAMES  CHISHOLM  in  Glenholm,  for  my  Lord  Earl  of  Wigton ; 
well  horsed  himself,  accompanied  with  seven  horsemen,  with 
lances  and  swords,  dwelling  on  the  said  noble  Earl  his  lands, 
lying  in  the  parish  of  Glenholm. 

SIR  ARCHIBALD  MURRAY  of  Darn-hall,  well  horsed,  with  a 
collet ;  accompanied  with  forty-two  horsemen,  with  lances  and 
swords,  ten  jacks  and  steel  bonnets,  within  the  parishes  of  Kilbucho 
and  Eddleston. 

The  laird  of  GLENKIRK,  absent  himself;  four  of  his  men  present, 

well  horsed,  with  lances  and  swords,  within  the  parish  of  Glenholm. 

JAMES  GEDDES  of  Rachan,  present  himself,  well  horsed,  with 

jack,  steel  bonnet,  sword  and  pistol ;  with  five  horsemen,  with 

lances  and  swords,  within  the  parish  of  Glenholm. 

ADAM  GILLIES,  portioner  of  Whitslaid,  present,  well  horsed, 
with  a  lance  and  sword,  in  the  parish  of  Glenholm. 

JAMES  COCKBURN,  bailie  for  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Skirling, 
knight,  present,  for  the  said  Sir  John ;  accompanied  with  horsemen., 
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all  with  lances  and  swords,  and  four  jacks,  in  the  parishes  of  Skir- 
ling) and  Roberton  (in  Lanarkshire). 

The  Laird  of  STENHOPE,  absent  himself;  seven  of  his  men  pre- 
sent horsed  all.  with  lances  and  swords;  in  the  parish  of  Broughton. 

The  Laird  of  HALDON,  absent  himself;  John  Waldon  his  bai- 
lie present  in  his  name,  accompanied  with  ten  horsemen  and  twelve 
footmen  with  lances  and  swords  ;  in  the  parish  of  Broughton. 

The  Laird  of  ROMANNO,  present  himself,  well  horsed,  with  a 
sword,  with  four  horsemen,  with  lances  and  swords ;  within  the  pa- 
rish of  Newlands. 

The  Laird  of  WALTON,  absent  himself;  nine  of  his  men  present, 
with  lances  and  swords ;  in  the  parishes  of  Peebles,  and  Eddies- 
toun. 

JOHN  SANDER  of  Foulage,  present  for  Foulage  and  Melin's 
land,  well  horsed,  with  jack,  plet  sleeves  and  steel  bonnet,  sword 
and  lance  ;  within  the  parish  of  Peebles. 

The  Laird  of  SMIFIELD,  absent  himself;  nine  of  his  men  pre- 
sent, horsed,  with  one  footman,  all  with  swords  and  lances  ;  in 
the  parish  of  Peebles. 

The  Laird  of  HORSBRUGH,  present,  for  the  lands  of  Hutchin- 
field,  well  horsed,  with  a  collet,  buff  coat,  steel  bonnet,  with  lance 
and  sword ;  parish  of  Peebles. 

The  Laird  of  LANGI/AW-HILL,  present,  well  horsed,  with  jack, 
steel  bonnet,  with  lance  and  sword  ;  with  thirteen  horsemen,  with 
swords  and  lances  ;  within  the  parish  of  Broughton. 

DAVID  MURRAY  of  Halmire,  well  horsed,  accompanied  with 
thirty-nine  horsemen,  and  a  buff  coat,  collet ;  all  the  rest  with 
lances  and  swords  ;  within  the  parishes  of  Newlands,  Stobo,  and 
Drummelzier. 

THOMAS  THOMSON,  in  Bonington,  present,  horsed,  with  lance 
and  sword ;  parish  of  Peebles. 

THOMAS  BULLO,  in  Bonington,  present,  horsed,  with  sword  and 
lance  ;  parish  of  Peebles. 

THOMAS  SCOTT  of  Hundleshope,  absent  himself;  six  of  his 
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men  present,  horsed,  with  two  footmen,  all  with  lances  and  swords ; 
parish  of  Mannor. 

JAMES  SCOTT  of  Cruickston,  absent  himself;  two  of  his  mea 
present,  footmen,  with  lances  and  swords  ;  parish  of  Peebles. 

WILLIAM  BURNET,  elder  of  Barns,  present,  well  horsed,  with  a 
buff  coat  and  steel  bonnet,  lance  and  sword  ;  accompanied  with  se- 
ven horsemen,  with  lances  and  swords,  with  a  footman  with  a  lance  ; 
within  the  parish  of  Mannor. 

The  Laird  of  MANNOR,  present;  accompanied  with  seven  horse- 
men, all  with  swords  and  lances  ;  within  the  parish  of  Mannor. 

ROBERT  PORTEOUS,  for  Winkston,  present,  with  a  buff  coat,  a 
pair  of  pistols,  and  a  rapier ;  within  the  parish  of  Peebles. 

The  Laird  of  DAWICK,  present,  well  horsed,  with  a  sword ;  ac- 
companied with  one  horseman,  with  one  sword  and  lance ;  parish 
of  Dawick. 

ROBERT  PRINGLE  of  Chapelhill,  present,  well  horsed,  with  a 
lance,  pistol,  and  sword ;  with  one  footman  with  a  lance ;  within 
the  parish  of  Peebles. 

The  Laird  of  HARTREE,  absent  himself;  ten  of  his  men  present, 
horsed,  with  lances  and  swords ;  parish  of  Kilbucho. 

WILLIAM  BROWN  of  Logan,  present,  well  horsed,  with  lance 
and  sword  ;  and  a  horseman  with  nothing  ;  parish  of  Glenholm. 

WILLIAM  SCOTT  of  Glenrath,  absent  himself;  four  of  his  men 
present,  horsed,  with  lances  and  swords,  and  a  steel  bonnet ;  in  the 
parish  of  Mannor. 

ROWLAND  SCOTT,  for  his  part  of  Deins-houses,  present,  horsed, 
with  jack,  steel  bonnet,  sword  and  lance  ;  parish  of  Newlands. 

for  his  part  of  Deins-houses,  present,  croset ;  with 

seven  jacks,  steel  bonnets,  swords,  and  lances ;  in  the  parish  of 
Newlands. 

WILLIAM  TWEEDIE,  younger  of  Wrae,  present,  horsed,  with  one 
horseman,  both  with  lance  and  sword  ;  parish  of  Glenholm. 

JOHN  PATTERSON,  portioner  of  Droughton-shield,  present,  well 
horsed,  with  lance  and  sword ;  parish  of  Broughtoun. 
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The  Laird  of  GLACK,  absent  himself;  three  of  his  men  present, 
horsed,  with  two  lances  and  swords ;  parish  of  Manner. 

The  Laird  of  HALKSHAW,  absent  himself;  four  of  his  men  pre- 
sent, with  three  lances  and  swords,  horsed  ;  in  the  parish  of  Drum- 
melzier. 

The  Laird  of  Posso,  sheriff-depute  foresaid,  with  buff  coat,  steel 
bonnet ;  two  pistols  and  sword,  accompanied  with  twelve  horsemen, 
with  lances  and  swords. 

Total,  294-  Horsemen,  and  10  Footmen." Armst.  Peebles. 

The  present  Sheriff- Depute  of  the  County  is  James  Wedderburn, 
Esq.,  Advocate  ;  brother  to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk.  The  Militia, 
now,  consists  of  300  infantry ;  trained,  armed,  clothed,  equipped 
like,  and  fitted  to  act  with,  regular  troops.  See  of  the  Inhabitants. 

One  of  our  authors  longest,  and  most  humorous  poems,  gives  a 
ludicrous  description  of  one  of  these  Weapon- Showings  which  took 
place  in  May  1685,  during  the  short  reign  of  James  II.,  when  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  landed  in  Scotland,  from  Holland,  in  support  of 
the  Duke  of  .Monmouth's  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  crown. 
Much  of  the  humour  is  now  lost ;  but  it  must  have  been  highly  re- 
lished at  the  time  it  was  written,  when  all  the  characters  were 
alive,  their  figures,  peculiarities,  and  histories,  well  known,  and  the 
allusions  and  references,  striking  and  obvious.  Like  the  preceding 
Roll,  preserved  by  Captain  Armstrong,  it,  is  still,  a  curious  and  en- 
tertaining document  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  To  us,  such  an  awkward, 
ill  provided,  uncouth;  motely  mixture  of  undisciplined  figures,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  Militia  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  whilst  it 
proves  the  rapidity  and  height  of  improvement  since  then,  must 
-.even  appear,  at  least  through  that  enlightened  medium,  more 
laughably  ludicrous  than  it  did  to  most  of  their  contemporaries,  to 
whom,  through  ignorance,  in  general,  it,  doubtless,  seemed 
highly  effective,  and  respectable.  Indeed  in  this  view  chiefly, 
as  proofs  of  the  progress  of  taste,  and  as  original  and  authentic 
pictures,  direct  from  nature,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  are  oftr 
author's  poems  interesting  and  valuable, 
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Then  below  Peebles,  Sundhop,  and  Sundhop-Mill, 
Skeil-green* .  On  the  other  side,  Haystowi,  a  pleasant 
dwelling,  with  a  long  and  rising  avenue  of  trees  from 
the  river  and  bridge  ;  Haystoun-miU  ;  Newbie  ;  Glen- 
sackrf  ;  Bonnietoun ;  Woodgrwintoun ;  the  Dod ; 
IVhitehaugh;  Fairniekaugh;  King's- Meadows;  Scot's 
mill;  Easter  and  Wester  Kailly,  pleasantly  situate  upon 
Ticeed-river,  the  residence  of  David  Plenderleitk  of 
Blytli,  AdvocateJ ;  Old  and  New  Esheh9  upon  the  north 


NOTES. 

*  Edderstoun  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  Earl  of 
March  ; — Soonhope,  and  Soon  hope- Mill,  of  Sir  John  Hay  of  Hay- 
don  and  Smithfield,  Bart,  banker  in  Edinburgh  ; — and  Shieldgreen, 
of  the  Burgh  of  Peebles.  "  The  old  Castle  here  is  a  lofty  ruin. 
The  Kipps,  above  this,  are  remarkably  steep,  and  pointed  hills." 
Armst.  Peebles. 

f  These  are  all  the  property  of  Sir  John  Hay.  "  Haystown, 
so  called  from  the  name  in  whose  possession  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  is,  in  1775,  by  the  present  proprietor  (the  late  Sir  James 
Hay,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  then  Dr  Hay]  greatly  improved.  The  farm 
of  Geln^ax  admits  a  doubt  to  what  county  it  belongs  ;  however,  I 
have  laid  down  the  boundary  in  the  Map  (from  which  the  prefixed 
Map  was  reduced)  as  it  is  generally  understood."  Armst.  Peebles. 

J  Bonniugtoun,  belongs  to  James  Burnet,  Esq.  o/  Barnz — 
jr/iilchaug/i,  to  Sir  John  Hay. — Kings  Meadows  is  indebted  for 
its  name  to  its  connection  with  our  ancient  Scottish  Kings  ;  and 
they  were  given  by  King  Robert  IV.  to  the  Cross  Kirk  of  Peebles, 
before  it  was  a  royal  Burgh. — As  to  "  Scot's  Mill,  it  is  yet  a  matter 
of  doubt,  in  1775,  whether  it  belongs  to  Peebles  or  Traquair  pa- 
rish." Armst.  Peebles. — Kailzie  is  now  the  property  of  Robert 
Nutter  Campbell,  Esq.,  who  purchased  it  some  years  ago,  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Jamcz  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  Kailzie,  and  Aughiy- 
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"side  of  Tweed ;  the  Hope  ;  and  Chapel-yards.  Then 
follows  the  old  House  of  Horseburgh,  upon  a  rising 
ground  ;  then  Nether-llorseburgh,  with  its  Mill ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  Kirk-burn  ofKaillie  ;  the  Highland-  „ 
shiel ;  the  new  house  of  Cardrona,  belonging,  of  old, 
time  out  of  memory,  to  the  surname  of  Govan,  chiefs  of 
the  name,  now  in  the  hands  of  Walter  Williamson,  late 
Clerk  of  Peebles*  ;  then  Tof-burx-headl  in  the  parish 

NOTES. 

Jardle,  at  Lesmahago,  near  Lanark,  from  his  heirs.  Mr  Kennedy 
was  cousin  to  Mr  Kennedy  of  Romanno,  and  both  of  them  were 
among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  late  Sir  James  Nasmyth, 
A  Seat  between  two  fine  Horse-chesnuts,  in  the  Deer-park,  be- 
hind the  house  at  New-Posso,  forming  one  round  canopy  over  the 
the  bench  between  the  bolls,  was  inscribed  to  Mr  Kennedy  of 
Kailzie,  with  the  lines  from  Virgil  upon  it, 

Hue  ades,  O  Melibcce  !  caper  tibi  salvus  et  liadl : 
Et  si  quid  cessare  potes,  requiesce  sub  umbra. 

A.  short  while  before  his  death,  Mr  Kennedy  sold  Aughtyfardle  to 
Hugh  Mossman,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Canaan,  on  the 
river  Jordan,  at  Egypt,  near  Edinburgh. 

*  Eshields;  Hope;  and  Chapel-yards,  where  was  the  hospital  of 
St  Leonards  ;  belong  to  Sir  John  Hay.  The  old  house,  or  castle, 
of  HorselurgA,  to  Alexander  Horsbrugh,  Esq.  of  Horsbrugh. 
"  Horsbrugh  Castle  is  an  old  lower-house,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  rising  ground  near  Tweed;  and  affords  not  only  an  exten- 
sive view,  but  displays  a  venerable  relic  of  ancient  grandeur  and 
feudal  dignity.  This  seat  is,  and  has  been,  the  paternal  estate  of 
Horsbrugh  of  that  Ilk ;  and  its  owner  is  the  undoubted  chieftain  of 
the  name.  The  Castle,  and  Nether  Horsbrugh,  were  formerly  a 
part  of  the  parish  of  Kailzie,  suppressed  the  2d  of  August,  1674." 
lt  Above  Nether- Horsbrugh  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building, 
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of  Yarrow;  Ormistoun,  on  the  Bother  side  of  Tweed; 
again,  on  the  south  side,  Greistoun ;  then  follows,  on 
this  side,  the  pleasant  place,  or  rather  palace  of  Tra- 


NOTES. 

seeming  to  have  been  a  place  of  strength."  Armst.  Inverleithen. 
The  old  house  of  Horsbrugh  is  a  link  in  one  of  those  chains  of 
peel  or  tower-houses,  and  castles,  carried  up  the  Tweed,  and  its 
branches,  from  the  borders'of  England;  so  placed,  as  to  observe, 
and  communicate  signals,  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  Kirlt- 
lurn  of  Kailzie,  and  Highland-shield,  belong  to  Mr  Campbell. 
"  Kailzie  was  formerly  in  the  possesion  of  Plenderleith,  and  since 
of  Scott.  The  situation,  near  Tweed,  and  vast  improvements  on 
this  seat,  are  inexpressibly  pleasing  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  po- 
licy by  the  (in  1775)  present  proprietor,  Jaraes  Kennedy,  Esq. 
of  Aughtyfardle  in  Clydesdale,  will  add  not  a  little  to  its  value. 
The  Church,  now  suppressed,  stood  at  Kirk-burn"  Armst.  Tra- 
quair.  The  then,  in  1715,  "  new  House  of  Cardrona,"  is  still  in- 
habited, and  the  same  as  when  built  by  the  "  Clerk  of  Peebles"  a 
century  ago.  With  the  estate,  it  likewise  still  belongs  to  a  Walter 
Williamson,  Esq.,  whose  plain,  unaffected  hospitality,  adds  to  the 
comforts  of  its  warm  and  sheltered  pastoral  site,  near  the  Tweed,  be- 
tween steep  hills,  in  a  narrow  part  of  its  valley.  By  a  shooting 
party  here,  to  enjoy  the  sport  on  Glendean's-banks,  at  the  head  of 
the  Quair,  it  was  first  proposed  to  have  a  Trveeddale  Shooting  Club  ; 
and  the  addition  of  an  annual  County  Ball,  in  Peebles,  to  its 
yearly  meeting  in  October,  was  here  suggested  by  the  late  Lady 
Nasmyth,  and  adopted  under  her  patronage.  "  Cardrona  house 
and  parks,  are  no  small  incitement  to  a  resident  proprietor  ;  and 
the  peculiar  situation,  within  view  of  Tweed,  is  no  less  desirous. 
The  Totver  above  this,  is  an  entire  vestige  and  specimen  of  the  de- 
fensive buildings  in  use  when  precaution  was  the  only  security  for 
property,  and  feudal  despotism  for  superiority.  These  forts,  says 
an  author,  were  called  "  Peel,  Pile,  Bastile,  Keep,  or  Tower, 
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quair,  situate  in  a  large,  and  fertile  plain,  betwixt  the 
river  Tweed,  and  water  of  Quair,  these  two  joining,  and 
mingling  waters  a  little  below  the  noble  House  itself} 
of  which  take  the  following  distiches. 

On  fair  Tweed-side,  from  Berwick  to  the  Beild, 
TRAQUAIR,  for  beauty,  fairly  wins  the  field. 
So  many  charms,  by  nature  and  by  art, 
Do  there  combine  to  captivate  the  heart, 
And  please  the  eye  with  what  is  fine  and  rare, 
Few  other  seats  can  match  with  sweet  Traquair*. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  Pirn,  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  of  the  name  of  Tait ;  now  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  Alexander  Horsbrugh  of  that  Ilk,  in  whose 
hands  it  now  is,  by  marriage  of  the  heiressf. 

NOTES. 

were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  out  a  siege,  nor  so  weak  as  to  be 
given  up  for  words,"  and  adds, 

"  At  Linlithgow  was  then  a  Peel, 
Meikle,  and  stark,  and  spiffed  tveel." 

Near  Standing  Stone,  is  a  large  stone  standing  erect,  but  for  what 
purpose  is  not  known."  Armst.  Traquair.  Standing  Stone  also  be- 
longs to  Walter  Williamson,  Esq. ;  and  the  celebrated  Bush  aboon 
Traquair,  lies  between  Cardrona,  and  the  Quair. 

*  Ormistoun,  Grieston,  and  Traquair,  belong  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earl  of  Traquair.  For  an  account  of  Traquair- 
House,  see  the  description  Of  the  Quair,  p.  231.  "  At  Ormiston, 
between  Nether  Horsbrugh  and  Inverleithen,  is  also  a  peel-house, 
now  in  ruins."  Armst.  Inverleithen. 

f  "  Pirn  was  formerly  the  heritage  of  the  name  of  Tait,  a  re- 
spectable family,  now  extinct ;  the  heiress  having  married  Hors- 
brugh of  that  Ilk,  the  estate  is  now  in  their  possession.  The 
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Then  follows  the  Haugh-head;  Bole,  Easter  and 
Wester;  the  Scrog-bank;  Kirnaw  ;  Purvis-hill;  Ca- 
yerton  ;  Gatehope-know*  ;  and  Gatchope-burn,  where 
TWEEDDALE  ends,  and  marches  with  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Selkirk,  or  the  Forrest. 

So  farewell  TWEEDDALE,  I'm  no  more  thy  debtor; 
Let  him  that  censures  this  describe  thee  better. 

Veniam  pro  Laude  peto. 

Having  done  with  1  weeddale ;  for  the  furder  satis- 
faction of  the  curious,  especially  our  learned  and  worthy 
Physicians,  and  Apothecary  Chirurgeons  in  Edinburgh^9 

NOTES. 

House  is  a  neat  modern  building,  with  a  spacious  Garden,  re*- 
markable  for  having  the  garliest,  an4  most  delicious  fruits  in  abun- 
dance. There  are  also  many  recent  improvements,  and  a  laudable 
intention  of  extending  the  policy."  Armst.  Inverleithen.  "  In  hill 
countries,  great  heat  is  often  produced  in  particular  spots  from  re- 
verberation. The  reflection  from  a  rocky  hill  upon  the  garden  of 
Pirn  in  Inverleithen  parish,  is  the  reason  that,  in  that  garden,  two 
crops  of  peas,  fit  for  the  table,  have  been  often  successively  raised  in. 
one  season  from  the  same  plot  of  ground."  Agric.  Surv.  of  Peebles- 
shire,  c.  ix. 

*  Haush  head;  Bold,  Easter  and  Wester;  and  Scrog-banlc ;  be- 
long to  the  Earl  of  Traquair  :  Kirna,  and  Purvis-hill,  to  Alexan- 
•  der  Hor&brugh,  Esq.  of  Horsbrugli  :  and  Gatehope-know,  to  Mr 
Ballantyne  of  Holilee.  "  Near  Gaithope,  on  a  small  mount,  are 
five  erect  stones  in  a  circular  form,  which  seems  Druidical ;  but 
tradition  reports  it  to  be  the  burial  place  of  the  plague."  Armst. 
Jnverleithen. 

•j-  In  the  time  of  Dr  Pennecuik  and  Mr  Forbes,  there  were  two 
sorts  of  surgeons,  it  would  appear,  jn  Edinburgh,  the  barber  and 
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who  most  of  them,  I  believe,  may  be  strangers  to  the 
Shire  I  have  now  described,  here  follows  an  Alphabetical 
Catalogue  of  several  Planlsihzt  I  have  observed  to  grow 


the  apothecary  chirurgeons.  In  the  description  Of  the  Lyne,  the 
farm  of  Stainy  Path,  near  the  head  of  it,  was  said  to  have  be- 
longed "  to  James  Cleland,  Barber  Chirurgeon  in  Edinburgh ;" 
and  here,  "  an  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Tweeddale  Plants  fol- 
lows,, for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  and  especially  of  the 
learned  and  worthy  Physicians,  and  Apothecary  Chirurgeons  in 
Edinburgh."  Although  the  latter  were  ranked  with  the  physi- 
cians, among  the  learned  and  worthy,  and  the  former  left  among 
the  illiterate  and  worthless,  they  seem  all  to  owe  their  origin  and 
rise  to  the  barber  craft,  however,  like  unnatural,  though  fortunate, 
children,  the  overgrown  trunks  and  numerous  branches  might  then, 
and  infinitely  more  so  now,  affect  to  disown  and  despise  their  own 
humble  creeping  roots.  The  physicians  at  last  got  above  it:  But  the 
chirurgeons,  of  all  sorts,  belonged  to  the  barber  corporation ;  the 
former  having  for  the  signs  over  their  shop  doors  a  pestle  and  mor- 
tar; and  the  latter  a  Mambrinds  helmet,  at  the  end  of  a  pole  spi- 
rally striped  red  and  white,  to  show  their  connection  with  wounds, 
lances  and  lancets,  blood  and  bandages,  as  well  as  shaving  heads 
and  chins,  cutting  off  excrescences,  and  extracting  teeth  and  corns, 
&c.  Besides  commissioned  officers,  a  Russian  regiment,  at  pre- 
sent, consists  of  2200  men,  of  which  1 2  are  barbers,  that,  in  com- 
mon cases,  they  may  act  as  surgeons.  Tableau  de  V Empire  Russe, 
par  M.  Damaze  de  Raymond.  Of  the  fourteen  incorporated  trades 
of  Edinburgh,  one  is  the  Surgeons.  Mr  Alexander  Pencook  the 
poet,  and  author  of  the  encomiastic  verses  prefixed  to  this  decrip- 
tion  of  Tweeddale,  who  was  himself  a  burgess  and  guild  brother  in, 
the  Good  Town  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Blue 
Blanket,  which  is  the  Craftsmen's  Banner,  mentions  that  "  the 
Surgeons  and  Barbers  were  erected  into  a  corporation  by  a  Seal  oj 
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wild  in  Tweeddale,  besides  the  common,  which  I  found 
more  rare  in  my  search  through  the  other  places  of  the 
Kingdom. 

NOTES. 

Cause,  at  Edinburgh,  1st  July  1504,  and  ratified  by  King  James 
lV.  13th  October  1506,  &c."  In  the  erection  by  the  magistrates, 
confirmed  by  the  king,  as  in  other  countries  in  Europe,  the  pro- 
fession of  a  surgeon,  in  Edinburgh,  was  at  first  conjoined  with  that 
of  the  barbers,  both  trades  being  followed,  as  in  the  east  and 
north,  by  the  same  persons.  In  the  charter  of  incorporation, 
it  was  provided  that  none  of  the  members  should  take  an  appren- 
tice, unless  he  were  able,  "  baith  to  wryte  and  reid ;"  and  the 
sole  privilege  was  conferred  upon  them  of  making,  and  selling 
aquavitce  (whisky),  within  the  city.  In  the  year  1657,  the  Town 
Council,  on  the  application  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  incor- 
poration, erected  the  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  into  one  commu- 
nity. This  erection  was  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1670,  and  by 
"William  and  Mary  in  1694,  with  an  additional  grant,  of  liberty  to 
practise  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  arts  of  sur- 
gery and  pharmacy  being  thus  united,  the  corporation  laid  aside 
the  profession  of  the  barber  art.  They  continued,  however,  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  town  in  this  department ;  by  appoint- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  qualified  to  shave,  and  dress  hair, 
under  their  inspection.  Such  was  the  remaining  connection  be- 
tween these  professions  in  the  year  1715,  when  this  Description 
by  Dr  Pennecuik  and  Mr  Forbes  was  printed.  The  incorporation 
continued  in  this  state  till  the  year  1722,  when,  by  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  the  barbers  were  entirely  separated  from  the 
surgeons.  The  former,  however,  are  still  obliged  to  register  their 
apprentices  along  with  those  of  their  now,  professing  to  be,  more 
learned,  and,  as  "  knowledge  pufFeth  up,"  more  lofty  brethren. 
The  Surgeons  were,  finally,  again  incorporated  by  a  royal  charter, 
dated  14th  March  1778,  under  the  title  of  The  Royal  College 
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Adianthum  album  floridum.  Rait.  Anthillis  Legumi- 
nosa.  Asphodelus  Lancastrian  luteus.  Astragalus  Syl- 
vaticus.  Bistorta  Alpina  minor. — Chamecistus  Angli- 
cus  luteus.  Chamasitea.  Chamsemorus.  Chamene- 
rion,  Gesneri.  Chamerubus  Saratilis,  Gerardl.  Car- 
duus  Moflis,Jblus  dissectis.  Carduus  Mollis^Jolus  La- 
pathi  acuti  non  dissectis.  Cochlearia  Britannica  rotundi- 
Jolia. — Ebulus.  Erica  Fulgaris,  Jlore  albo.  Erica 
Baccifora. — Genistella  Aculeata.  Gentianella  Fugax 
minor^Jiore  albo. — Lonchitis  Minor.  Lunaria  Minor. 
— Meum  Athamanticum.  Morsus  Diaboli,  Jlore  albo. 
Muscus  Clavatus.  Muscus  Cupressiformis. — Pixidatus, 

NOTES. 

of  Surgeons.  From  the  many  eminent  and  ingenious  men,  be* 
sides  Allan  Ramsay,  our  Scottish  Theocritus,  Robert  Foulis,  the 
celebrated  printer,  and  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  ingenious  me- 
chanic, that  have  sprung  from  the  barber  craft,  the  numerous  and 
celebrated  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  of  the  Metropolis 
of  Scotland,  so  famous  for  the  excellency  and  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion, buildings,  and  people,  need  not,  however,  be  ashamed  of 
their  origin  ;  and  far  less  of  their  successful  and  joint  exertions 
still,  with  their  old  friends  and  colleagues,  in  preserving  and  im- 
proving, so  much  to  their  own  honour  and  satisfaction,  the  health 
and  looks  of  its  thriving  inhabitants;  thriving,  even  in  defiance  of 
the  unremitting  and  powerful  exertions  of  the  Desslator  and  Ty- 
rant of  Europe,  for  these  twenty  years,  to  ruin  the  prosperity  of 
this  our  happy  and  fortunate  island,  previous  to  his  disasters, 
downfal,  and  dethronement  at  last,  after  the  purposes  of  the  Re- 
volution on  which  he  rose  had  been  served,  as  ordained  by  the 
goodness  and  favour  of  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  through  our  wisdom, 
riches,  spirit,  and  perseverance  in  the  principles  of  Mr  Pitt,  in 
this  wonderful  and  glorious  year  181 4-, 
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.Jolio  in  summltate  rubelo. — Oenanthe  j4quatica.-~-1?edi- 
cularis,  Jlore  albo.  Pyrola. — Ranunculus  Aquations, 

Jiore  albo  duplici.  Rosa  Canina  pimpinellce  fol'us. 
Ros  Soils.  Rubus  Idcem^fructu  rubro. — Salix  Humi- 
lis  repens. — Thlaspi  Candice.  Thlaspi  Diascoridis.  Tra- 
chelium  majus  Belgarum. — Valeriana  minor  Palustris*. 


NOTES. 

*  The  following,  in  their  order,  are  the  Linncean  names  of  the 
Plants  in  the  above  Catalogue,  in  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  the 
writer  of  this  note,  according  to  the  improved  nomenclature  of  Dr 
Smith,  in  his  Flora  Britannica. 
Adianthum  album  Jloridum,  Rait. 
Anthillis  Leguminosa. 
Asphodelus  Lancastrice  luteus. 
Astragailus  Sylvaticus. 
Bistorta  Alpina  minor. 
Chameciitus  Anglicus  luteus. 
Chamaeitea. 
Chama;morus. 
Chamenerion,  Gesneri. 
Chamerubus  Saxatilis,  Gerardi. 
Carduus  Alollis,  Jol'us  dissectis.       "| 
CstfduusMolliSfJblusLapathiacuti,  r  Carduus  Heterophyllus. 

non  dissectis.  J 

Cochlearia  Britannica  rotundifolia.    Cochlearia  Officinalis. 
Ebulus.  Sambucus  Ebulus. 

Erica  Vulgar  is,  Jlore  albo.  Erica  Vulgaris,  flore  albo- 

Erica  Baccifera.  Empetrum  Nigrum. 

Genistella  Acideata.  Genista  Anglica. 

Gentianella  Fugax  minor,  Jlore  albo-  Gentiana  Nivalis. 
Lonchitis  Minor.  Blechnum  Boreale. 

Lunaria  Minor.  Osmunda  Lunaria. 

Meum  Athamanticum.  jMeum  Athamaniicuw. 


Pteris  Crispa,  Linncei. 
Anthillis  Vulneraria. 
Narthecium  Ossifragum. 
Orobus  Tuberosus. 
Polygon  urn  Viviparum. 
Cistus  Helianthemum. 
Salix  Repens. 
Rubus  Chamcemorus. 
Epilobium  Angustifolium. 
Rubus  Saxatilis. 
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Morsus  Diaboli,jlore  albo. 
Muscus  ClavatMS. 
Muscus  Cupressiformis. 
Oenanthe  Aquatica. 
Pedicularis,^ore  albo.  '? 


Scabiosa  Sucdsa,Jlore  albo. 
Lycopodium  Clavaium. 
Hypnum  Cupressiforme. 
Oenanthe  Fistulosa. 
Pedicu\arisSylvatica,jl.pallido. 


Pixidatusyo/i'o  in  summitate  rubelo.   Lichen  Cocciferus. 

.p      ,  f  Pyrola  Rotundifolia ;  velpotius, 

^rola<  1  Pyrola  Minor. 

Ranunculus  Aquations,  fl.  albo  duplici. 

Rosa  Canina,  pimpinellcejblus.  Rosa  Spinosissima. 

Drosera  Rotundifolia. 

Rubus  Id  tens. 

Salix  Repens.  var. 


Ros  Soils. 

Rubus  Id(Eus,fruclu  rubro. 

Salix  Humilis  repens. 

Thlaspi  Candies. 

Thlaspi  Diascoridis. 

Trachelium  Majus  Belgarum. 

Valeriana  Minor  Palustris. 


Thlaspi  Arvense. 
Campanula  Trachelium. 
Valeriana  Disica. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  TWEEDDALE,  were  these  additions 
to  Dr  Pennecuik  and  Mr  Forbes's  Description  of  it  concluded  with- 
out complimenting,  and  congratulating  its  inhabitants,  on  the 
change  in  its  value  and  beauty,  its  produce  and  appearance,  even 
as  to  its  sheep  and  wool,  since  the  dates  of  this,  and  Captain  Arm- 
strong's account  of  it,  in  the  years  1715,  and  1775.  Between  these 
dates  the  improvements  were  partial,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  compa- 
ratively trifling  extent ;  only  on  a  very  few  scattered  distant  spots, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansions  "  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  their  gentry."  But,  subsequent  to  the  year  1775,  and,  in 
particular,  since  the  truly  patriotic  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  by  means  of  its  most  useful  Reports,  has  laid  open  to  all 
classes  such  treasures  of  practical  information,  and  infused  into  the 
superior  ranks  of  society  as  excitements,  stimulants,  and  guides,  to 
their  numerous  inferiors,  that  farming,  grazing,  and  gardening  spi- 
rit  by  which  they  have  since  been  so  much  distinguished,  the  ame- 
lio  rations  have  been  both  general,  and  important:  thus  progres- 
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sively  increasing  the  produce,  prosperity,  population,  salubrity, 
strength,  value,  industry,  fertility,  comforts,  riches,  enjoy ments> 
beauty,  and  delights,  of  this  enviable,  and  envied  island  ;  even  while 
die  rest  of  Europe  was  groaning  under  the  impoverishing  miseries 
of  waste  and  war,  of  despotism,  destruction,  and  depopulation,  all 
for  the  thankless  emolument  of  a  few  unprincipled,  upstart  ad- 
venturers. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  the  appearance  of  the  county,  at  large,  as 
by  much  the  most  of  it  still  unavoidably  is,  was  purely  pastoral.  No- 
thing-was  attended  to  but  sheep.  The  turnip  was  limited  to  the  kale- 
yard, and  the  kale-pot :  The  potatoe,  if  cultivated  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, was  confined  to  small  patches  of  lazy-beds,  for  family  use:  And 
natural  meadows  were  adhered  to  for  hay  ;  to  save  the  trouble  and 
expence,  by  raising  turnips  or  artificial  grasses,  of  winter  herding, 
or  inclosing,  to  guard  from  mischief  crops,  which,  indeed,  neither 
their  skill,  nor  industry,  enabled  the  tenants  to  grow,  of  sufficient 
value  fo  pay  for  either  trouble,  or  cost.  In  general,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  lonely  vallies,  and  streams  ;  hills  bare  of  any  thing 
but  stone  chips,  heath,  or  grass  ;  sheep,  herds,  storemasters,  and 
stells,  with  a  very  few  cattle  and  horses ;  wretched  huts,  poor  on- 
steads,  small  homely  mansions,  decayed  peel-houses,  ruinated  rings, 
towers,  and  castles ;  the  inhabitants,  under  bonnets  and  plaids,  de- 
pressed by  poverty,  and  "  covered  with  smoke  and  dirt,"  such  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Dr  Pennecuik,  but  improved  in  morals, 
and,  though  not  much  otherwise,  still  more  so,  since  the  time  of 
Buchanan,  when  visited  by  Lord  Darnly.  Now,  though  sheep  and 
wool  are  still,  and,  more  especially  southward,  must,  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  general  surface,  always  be  the  staples  of  the  county,  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  sown  grasses,  with  enclosures  and  planting,  prevail. 
The  arable  lands,  inhabitants,  pnd  houses,  always  in  unison,  have  a 
clean,  dressed,  thriving,  orderly,  and  lively  look  :  Horses,  culture, 
and  cattle  abound :  And  the  numerous  mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  amidst  the  now,  comparatively,  comfortable,  neat  farmsteads, 
garden-like  farms  of  their  busy  tenants,  profiting,  without  danger, 
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by  the  examples,  and  encouragements  of  their  more  enlightened 
landlords,  are,  in  general,  surrounded  with  elegant,  extensive  plea- 
sure grounds  ;  and  bear  the  marks  of  security,  happiness,  opulence, 
prosperity,  and  taste.  On  the  LYNE,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
the  Whim,  La  Mancha,  Macbie-hill,  Romanno,  New  Cairnmuir,  and 
Castle  Craig ;  on  the  ATHELSTON,  Darnhall,  and  Cringletie  ;  on 
the  QUAIR,  the  House  of  Traquair  ;  and  on  the  TWEED,  and  its 
supplies,  Polmood,  Hartree,  Kilbucho,  Rachan,  New  Posso,  Stobo, 
Barns,  Peebles,  or  Neidpath  Castle,  Hayston,  Kailzie,  Cardrona,  and 
the  Pirn,  exclusive  of  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Drochil  Castle,  the 
Castle-hill  of  Manner,  Broughton-house,  the  Thane's  Castle  of  Drum- 
melzier,  Horsbrugh-castle,  and  Cardrona-totver,  are  seats,  the  most 
of  which,  would  ornament  any  county  in  Scotland,  and  do  honour 
to  its  proprietors. 

Vos  sapere,  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quormn 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 

Hor.Ep.  15. 


THE 

MARRIAGE  OF  BELPHEGOR; 

A  TRANSLATION  OUT  OF  MACHIAVEL*. 


ONE  day  SATAN,  Monarch  of  Hell,  did  make  a  ge- 
neral review  of  all  his  Subjects ;  where  were  convened 
persons  of  very  different  conditions.  Princes,  Kings, 
and  the  Common  People,  shed  many  a  tear,  gave  many 
a  hideous  cry,  so  that  Satan  himself  was  astonished 
thereat.  He  demanded  of  every  soul,  as  they  passed  by* 
in  muster,  what  had  thrown  them  into  Eternal  Flames. 
One  said,  Alas !  it  is  my  Husband !  The  other  an- 
swered, Alas !  it  is  my  Wife  I 

This  discourse  was  so  often  repeated,  that  Satan  told, 
in  plain  Parliament,  that  if  that  discourse  was  true,  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  augment  our  Glory,  and  the  number  of 
our  Subjects.  We  have  therefore  no  more  to  do,  but 
to  know  the  certainty  thereof  j  for  which  end  we  must 
send  some  Devil,  full  of  cunning  and  prudence,  who  not 
content  with  all  the  Marriages  of  which  he  shall  be  wit- 
ness, shall  join  thereto  his  proper  experience.  The 
Prince  having  told  his  opinion,  the  Black  Assembly,  all 

*  Nicholas  Mackiavel,  the  celebrated  Florentine  writer,  was 
contemporary  with  Dr  Pennecuik  ;  and  this  Translation  shews  the 
fame  of  his  genius  then.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1469,  and  died 
ia  1530.  His  chief  work  is  his  Prince,  or  treatise  on  Politics; 
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with  one  voice,  assented  thereto.  Belpliegor  was 
thought  the  most  fit  for  the  affair  amongst  all  the  as- 
sembly. This  devil  was  all  eyes  and  ears ;  sharp  sighted, 
penetrating,  and  bold  ;  capable  to  make  a  full  discovery. 
To  defray  the  charge  of  this  enterprize,  Satan  gave 
him  many  a  letter  of  credit,  all  upon  sight,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  on  which  he  might  touch  at  pleasure,  by 
himself  or  his  correspondent :  And  moreover,  all  the 
passions  and  incidents  of  human  nature,  as  pleasures  and 
pain,  good  and  evil,  were  to  be  annexed  to  his  embassy  ; 
and  in  case  of  strait  and  difficulty,  he  might  extricate 
himself  by  his  wit  and  industry  j  but  was  not  to  die,  or 
see  his  country,  until  he  had  staid  ten  years  on  this  side 
of  the  globe,  for  so  long  was  his  embassy  to  continue. 

Behold  then,  in  a  moment,  Belpkegor  doth  traverse 
that  space  which  is  betwixt  this  earth  and  the  shades 
below  j  and  our  ambassador  did  establish  himself  at 
Florence ;  a  town  then  of  luxury  and  expense,  but  pro- 
per for  trade.  There,  under  the  name  of  Signior  Ro- 
derick, he  lodged  splendidly,  equipt  himself  as  a  rich 
man,  with  a  noble  and  gallant  train  ;  encroaching  al- 
ways on  the  sum  which  was  to  last  him  ten  years. 
This  high  way  of  living  was  the  speech  and  wonder  of 
every  one,  either  for  pleasure  or  magnificence.  One  of 
the  pleasures  on  which  he  spent  most,  was  that  in  which 
Prince  Apollo^  the  master  of  flattery,  did  assist  him. 
The  Devil,  all  his  life,  never  had  so  many  honours  paid 
him.  His  heart  was  the  mark  at  which  love  did  shoot 
his  arrows.  There  was  no  famous  beauty  in  that  place, 
but  employed  her  charms  to  captivate  him.  There  was 
none  so  cruel  or  severe,  but  where  rich  presents  did 
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make  plain  the  way ;  this  is  a  fit  expedient  in  all  de- 
signs ;  and  is  the  Prlmum  Mobile,  on  which  every 
thing  in  this  universe  doth  depend.  Our  ambassador 
had  tvvo  Journals :  One,  of  ah  the  happy  and  contented 
marriages  of  that  place ;  which  were  so  few,  that  the 
devil  himself  thought  shame  of  it :  The  other  journal, 
of  unhappy  and  discontented  marriages  was  immediately 
full. 

Belpliegor  next  had  nought  to  do  but  to  try  the 
thing  himself.  Then  was  a  certain  lady  at  Florence, 
whose  name  was  Madam  Honesfa,  who  was  handsome 
and  well  shaped  ;  but  had  no  other  treasure :  was  of 
good  birth  ;  but  was  proud,  saucy,  and  disdainful.  l)r 
Rhoderick  proposeth  the  marriage  to  the  father,  who 
after  some  formal  stories,  as  that  his  daughter  was  too 
young,  and  had  a  great  many  suitors,  told,  he  was  will- 
ing, provided  it  suited  with  her  inclination.  Then  does 
our  envoy  expose,  in  ample  form,  his  magnificence  ; 
bestow  liberal  presents  on  his  mistress  ;  bribe  her  ser- 
vants ;  and  drain  himself,  in  treats,  festivals,  serenades, 
and  balls.  In  the  end,  the  notar  is  brought — the  con- 
tract signed — and  the  marriage  solemnized. 

Then  does  Madam  Honesta  cut  it  out,  with  her  fine 
gilded  coach,  fine  liveries,  and  what  not ;  till  she  was 
the  only  talk,  and  envy  of  the  town.  But  the  continua- 
tion of  this  seeming  happiness  was  but  short ;  for,  pre- 
sently, quarrels  and  debates  arose  betwixt  the  new  mar- 
ried couple  :  Sometimes  for  too  extravagant  a  suit  of 
ribbons,  or  laces ;  at  other  times,  for  too  splendid  a 
collation,  or  too  sumptuous  a  supper.  In  a  word,  not 
a  day,  nor  an  hour  of  a  clay,  passed  without  some  debate  or 
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strife ;  so  that  neighbours  were  called  in  often  to  part 
them  ;  and  as  she  had  been  formerly  the  envy,  now  she 
became  the  jest  of  the  town.  What !  says  she,  that 
such  a  pitiful  pedling  fellow,  should  be  married  to  one 
of  my  rank  and  quality !  Some  of  a  lower  degree 
would  have  been  a  fitter  match  for  him.  Thinks  he  to 
degrade  me  below  the  condition  and  quality  of  my 
friends  ?  No  !  he  shall  go  rather  to  the  pot. 

Things  went  on  at  this  rate,  till  Rkoderick's  stock 
was  quite  wasted.  So  he  behoved  to  borrow  money  to 
keep  up  his  credit ;  which,  when  falling  due,  they  sued 
lihoderick  therefore  ;  and,  not  being  able  to  pay,  they 
sent  catch-poles  to  apprehend  him,  who  having  closely 
pursued  him,  he  fled  to  a  peasant's  house  named  Ma- 
theOy  who  rescued  him  from  the  fury,  and  close  pursuit 
of  these  harpies.  To  recompence  him  was  not  in  his 
power,  for  silver  and  gold  had  he  none  ;  but,  says  he, 
Matheo,  I  have  one  means  left  me,  which  I  will  do,  viz. 
I  will  enter  into  the  body  of  two  or  three  considerable 
persons  of  note ;  but  I  am  not  to  exceed  that  number ; 
and  when  you  come,  and  whisper  in  the  person's  ear  so 
possessed,  and  tell  me  your  name,  then  I  will  leave  it, 
by  which  means  you  will  get  a  great  deal  both  of  repu- 
tation and  money. 

The  first  attack  then  Belphegor  made  was  upon  a 
beautiful  young  lady  of  Naples,  who  was  an  heiress  of 
a  great  fortune.  At  the  first  word  of  Matheo,  he 
quitted  his  quarters  j  and  the  peasant  was  well  rewarded 
for  his  pains. — From  Naples  he  went  to  Rome,  and  con- 
jured  the  devil  out  of  another  considerable  lady  j  and 
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then  out  of  a  third  ;    for  both  of  which  he  received  a 
considerable  sum. 

The  King  of  Naples  had  then  a  young  daughter, 
the  glory  of  her  sex,  the  hope  of  his  family,  and  many 
a  brave  prince  made  courtship  to  her.      Belphegor,  to 
be  free  of  Honesta,  entered  this  Princess,  as  an  asylum 
and  sanctuary  ;  and  no  exorcisms  could  drive  him  from 
that  lovely  hold.     At  last  the  bruit  of  the  famous  Ma- 
theo, the  peasant,  the  conjurer,  reached  the  King's  ears. 
He  is  immediately  sent  for,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  promised  of  reward  to  cast  the  devil  out  of  his 
daughter.      The  peasant  would  gladly  have  had  that 
great  sum ;  but  knowing  the  paction  betwixt  him  and 
Belphegor,  he  durst  not  undertake  for  it.     So  he  told 
the  King  that  he  was  a  poor  sinner,  who  had  no  power 
of  conjuring  but  by  chance  ;   and  that  the  devil  which 
possessed  his  daughter  was  of  another  nature  than  those 
he  had  formerly  cast  out :   They  were  cheap,  silly,  and 
easy  Devils ;  but  this  was  of  a  stubborn,  and  obstinate 
nature ;   and  all  his  art  signified  nothing,  to  drive  him 
away. — In  vain  do  you  refuse,  says  the  King  ?  for,  dis- 
possess my  daughter  you  must,   or  you  must  string. 
In  a  word,  Signior  Matheo,  There  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
100,000  crowns  if  you  do  your  business  ;  and,  if  not, 
there  is  a  halter,   and   an   executioner  ready  to   knit 
you  up. — What  shall  poor  Matheo  do  in  this  ?  for  there 
was  a  theatre  erected  ;  the  King  and  Princess  in  person ; 
a  great  many  spectators,  of  all- ranks  and  degrees  ;  the 
gallows  on  the  one  side,  and  the  money  on  the  other. 
Matheo  had  twice  whispered    in    the   Princess'  ear; 
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but  all  in  vain  !  Belphegor  was  obstinate ;  and  laughed 
within  himself,  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  con- 
jurer. This  put  our  conjurer  in  a  deep  sweat ;  who, 
now,  had  only  one  shift  left  him,  which  was  this.  He 
quietly  steps  aside,  and  bids  the  drums  beat  briskly. 
What's  the  matter  ?  says  Belphegor  to  Matheo,  that 
these  drums  beat.  The  matter  !  says  he,  Madam  Ho- 
nesta  is  making  her-  entry  to  JSaples ;  seeking  you 
through  every  part,  as  having  right,  by  the  conjugal 
tie  betwixt  you. — immediately  Belphegor  decamped  ; 
and  gladly  went  to  the  Infernal  Lake ;  under  which  he 
thought  a  much  more  desirable  place,  and  less  irksome, 
than  the  company  of  such  a  shrew  as  Honesta, — There 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  embassy  ;  which  was  heard 
with  awful  silence ;  and  he  was  nobly  rewarded,  and 
got  the  thanks  of  the  housed 
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TO 

HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE, 

THE  HUMBLE  ADDRESS  AND  SUPPLICATION  OF  THE   PORTIONERS 

AND  INHABITANTS  OF  THE   FAMOUS  TOWN    OF  LINTOUN, 

SUB-METROPOLITAN  OF  TWEEDDALE. 

PROLOGUE. 

VICTORIOUS  Sir,  still  faithful  to  thy  word, 
Who  conquers  more  by  kindness  than  by  sword. 
As  thy  ancestors  brave,  with  matchless  vigour, 
Made  Hogen  Mogen  make  so  great  a  figure : 
So  thou  that  art  Great  Britain's  only  Moses, 
To  guard  our  marshal  thistle,  with  the  roses ; 
The  discords  of  the  harp  in  tune  to  bring, 
And  curb  the  pride  of  lilies  in  the  spring, 
Permit,  great  Sir,  poor  us  among  the  press, 
In  humble  terms,  to  make  this  blunt  Address, 
In  Lintoun  verse,  for  as  your  Highness  knows, 
You  have  good  store  of  nonsense  else  in  prose. 


SIR,  first  of  all,  that  it  may  please, 
Your  Highness  to  give  us  an  ease, 
Of  our  oppressions  more  or  less, 
Especially  that  knave  the  Cess  ; 
And  poverty  for  pity  cries, 
To  modify  our  dear  Excise. 
Y  4 
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If  you'll  not  trust  us  when  we  say  it, 
Faith,  Sir,  we  are  not  able  to  pay  it, 
Which  makes  us  sigh  when  we  should  sleep, 
And  fast  when  we  should  go  to  meat : 
Yea,  scarce  can  get  it  for  to  borrow, 
Yet  drink  we  must  to  slocken  sorrow ; 
For  this  our  grief,  Sir,  makes  us  now, 
Sleep  seldom  sound,  till  we  be  fow. 
Sir,  let  no  needless  forces  stand, 
To  plague  this  poor,  but  valiant  land ; 
And  let  no  rhetoric  procure, 
Pensions,  but  only  to  the  poor. 
That  spendthrift  courtiers  get  no  share, 
To  make  the  king's  exchequer  bare. 
Then,  valiant  Sir,  we  beg  at  large, 
YOU  will  free  quarters  quite  discharge ; 
We  live  upon  the  king's  highstreet, 
And  scarce  a  day  we  miss  some  cheat ; 
For  horse  and  foot  as  they  come  by, 
Sir,  be  they  hungry,  cold,  or  dry, 
They  eat  and  drink,  and  burn  our  pefts, 
With  fient  a  farthing  in  their  breiks ; 
Destroy  our  hay,  and  press  our  horse, 
Whiles  break  our  heads,  and  that  is  worse. 
Consume  baith  men  and  horses'  meat, 
And  make  both  wives  and  bairns  to  greit. 

By  what  is  said  your  Highness  may 
Judge  if  two  stipends  we  can  pay  ; 
And  therefore,  if  you  wish  us  well, 
You  must  with  all  speed  reconcile, 
Two  jangling  sons  of  the  same  mother^ 
Elliot  and  Hay,  with  one  another. 
Pardon  us,  Sir,  for  all  your  wit, 
We  fear  that  prove  a  kittle  putt ; 
Which  though  the  wiser  sort  condole, 
Our  Linton  wives  still  blaw  the  coal ; 
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And  women  here,  as  well  we  ken, 
Would  have  us  all  John  Thomson's  men. 
Sir,  it  was  said  ere  we  were  born, 
Who  blaws  best  bears  away  the  horn  : 
So  he  that  lives  and  preacheth  best 
Should  win  the  pulpit  from  the  rest. 

The  next  petition  that  we  make, 
Is  that  for  brave  Earl  Tiviot's  sake, 
Who  had  great  kindness  for  this  place, 
You'll  move  the  Duke  our  masters  grace, 
To  put  a  clock  upon  our  steeple, 
To  show  the  hours  to  country  people ; 
For  we  that  live  within  this  town, 
Our  sight  grows  dim  by  sun  go  down. 
And  charge  him,  Sir,  our  street  to  mend, 
And  causey  it  from  end  to  end, 
Pay  but  the  workmen  for  their  pains, 
And  we  shall  jointly  lead  the  stanes. 
In  case  your  Highness  put  him  to  it 
The  market  customs  well  may  do  it; 
For  of  himself  he  is  not  rash, 
Because  he  wants  the  ready  cash  : 
For  if  your  Highness,  for  some  reasons, 
Should  honour  Lintoun  with  your  presence, 
Your  milk  white  palfrey  would  turn  brown 
Ere  ye  rid  half  out  through  our  town ; 
And  that  would  put  upon  our  name, 
A  blot  of  everlasting  shame, 
Who  are  reputed  honest  fellows, 
And  stout  as  ever  William  Wallace. 

Lastly,  great  Sir,  discharge  us  all 
To  go  to  court  without  a  call ; 
Discharge  Laird  Isaac,  and  Hog-yards, 
James  Giffart  and  the  Lintoun  lairds, 
Old  William  Younger,  Geordy  Purdie, 
James  Douglas,  Scroggs,  and  Little  Swordie ; 
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And  English  Andrew,  who  hath  skill, 

To  knap  at  every  word  so  well : 

Let  Kingside  stay  for  the  Townhead, 

Till  that  old  peevish  wife  be  dead  ; 

And  that  they  go,  on  no  pretence, 

To  put  this  place  to  great  expence ; 

Nor  yet  shall  contribute  a  share, 

To  any  who  are  going  there, 

To  strive  to  be  the  greatest  minion, 

And  plead  for  this  or  that  opinion ; 

If  we  have  any  thing  to  spare, 

Poor  widows,  they  should  be  our  care, 

The  fatherless,  the  blind,  the  lame, 

Who  starve,  yet  for  to  beg  think  shame. 

So  farewell,  Sir,  here  is  no  treason, 

But  wealth  of  rhyme,  and  part  of  reason  ; 

And  for  to  save  some  needles  cost, 

We  send  this,  our  ADDRESS,  by  post. 


EPILOGUE. 

Thrice  Noble  Orange,  blessed  be  the  time 
Such  fair  fruit  prospered  in  our  Northern  clime, 
Whose  sweet  and  cordial  juice  affords  us  matter, 
And  sauce,  to  make  our  capons  eat  the  better ; 
Long  may  thou  thrive,  and  still  thy  arms  advance, 
Till  England  send  an  Orange  unto  France, 
Well  guarded  through  proud  Neptune's  waves,  and  then,     . 
What's  sweet  to  us,  may  prove  sour  sauce  to  them ; 
As  England  doth,  so  Caledonia  boasts, 
She'll  fight  with  Orange  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ; 
And  though  the  tyrant  hath  unsheathed  his  sword, 
Fy,  fear  him  not,  he  never  kept  his  word. 

Sic  Subscribitur 

.    William  Younger  of  Hog- Yards, 

In  name  of  all  the  Lintoun  Lairds. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  DUKE  DE  ALVA, 
ALIAS  GRAY-BEARD, 

Being  the  Complaint  of  the  Brandy  Bottle  lost  by  a  poor  Car- 
rier, having  fallen  from  ike  Handle,  and  found  again  by  a 
Company  of  the  Presbytery  of  Peebles,  near  to  Kinkaidylaw, 
as  they  returned  from  Glasgow,  immediately  after  they  had 
taken  the  Test. 

IT  fell  upon  the  month  of  November, 
A  fatal  fall  my  body  did  dismember ; 
Many  shall  tell  the  tale  that  never  saw 
The  Brandy  Bottle  of  Kinkaidylaw ; 
Where,  groaning  on  the  ground,  I  chanc'd  to  spy 
Two  men  in  black  devoutly  passing  by  ; 
So,  when  my  feeble  voice  their  ears  could  reach, 
Poor  ancient  Gray-beard  thus  began  to  preach : 
O  sons  of  Levi !  messengers  of  grace, 
Have  some  regard  to  my  old  reverend  face, 
My  broken  shoulder,  and  my  wrinkled  brow, 
Plead  fast  for  pity  and  supply  from  you  ; 
Help,  godly  Sirs,  and,  if  it  be  your  will, 
Convey  me  safely  home  to  Biggar-Mill, 
Where  wancPring  to  the  widow,  I  was  lost, 
Alas  !  I  fear  the  Carrier  pays  the  cost ; 
Poor  soul,  if  this  mischance  should  him  betide, 
He  has  no  more  in  all  the  world  beside. 
They  did  not  relish  this  discourse  of  mine, 
But  vow\i  the  poor  should  be  put  out  of  pine; 
And  brought  me  prisoner  to  Kinkaidylaw, 
Where  more  of  that  black  company  I  saw  : 
Fy,  Sirs !  said  I,  You  have  at  Glasgow  been, 
Swearing  allegiance  to  your  God  and  King; 
So  do  not  superadd  so  foul  a  deed, 
And  take  poor  Gray-beard's  blood  upon  your  head ; 
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This  cruelty  sore  should  you  all  repent, 

Were  he  but  here  whose  picture  I  present ; 

And  yet,  before  we  part,  I'll  so  prevail, 

The  best  of  you  shall  strive  to  kiss  my  tail: 

This  I  was  taught,  when  Gray-beard  was  a  child, 

That  pure  religion,  and  undefil'd, 

Did  cause  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 

And  fill'd  their  bottles ;  you  their  life  destroy. 

At  first  they  pitied  my  cold  lifeless  skin, 

But  when  they  found  a  cordial  heat  within, 

They  quickly  flock'd  about  and  me  surrounded, 

And  cruelly  into  the  heart  me  wounded ; 

They  cried,  De  Alva  never  took  the  Test, 

Therefore,  rank  Papist,  go  into  thy  rest, 

And  brag  of  thy  right  honourable  tomb, 

When  thou  art  buried  in  a  Tester's  womb. 

Right  blyth  they  were,  and  drank  to  one  another, 

And  ay  the  word  went  round,  Here's  to  you  brother : 

I  love  thy  blood  so  well,  says  Master  Bo, 

Thy  bones  to  Tweed  shall  in  procession  go. 

At  last,  the  hostess  of  the  house  comes  in, 

Finding  the  brethren  in  a  merry  pin, 

She  tells  them,  that  a  Carrier  poor  had  lost 

That  Brandy  Bottle  whereof  they  did  boast, 

And  for  a  sure  unquestionable  token, 

Look  with  your  eyes,  see  where  the  handle's  broken  ; 

So,  grave  and  reverend  Sirs,  be  but  so  handsome 

As  take  a  double  gill  for  Gray-beard's  ransom. 

At  which  their  godly  wisdoms  were  confounded, 

For  they  had  no  intention  to  refund  it, 

Till  one  stood  up,  in  name  of  all  the  rest, 

And  vow'd  he  bought  it  when  he  took  the  Test; 

So  be  he  rich  or  poor,  the  bottle  lost, 

Doomsday  shall  come  before  we  pay  the  cost. 

This  wife  will  lodge  none  since,  be  it  Paul,  be  it  Peter, 

If  once  they  swear  the  Test,  for  fear  they  cheat  her. 
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Ye  shall  not  find  a  cluster  of  such  clowns, 
Search  all  the  squads  of  troopers  and  dragoons, 
Survey  the  land,  try  rakes  that  rant  at  cards, 
Search  Mar  and  Lithgow's  regiments  of  guards. 
Such  spritty  liquor  cures  us  of  all  sorrow, 
Courage,  we'll  take  another  Test  to-morrow  ; 
And  after  all  is  done,  we  can  recant, 
And  swear  to  Tender,  Test,  or  Covenant : 
While  we  are  here  well  no  sweet  comfort  shun, 
There  is  no  brandy  in  the  world  to  come. 

Post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  SCURVY  LINES  OF  ONE  MR 
GOOL,  MINISTER  OF  KIRKMICHAEL, 

WHICH    HE    DESIGNED    IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  BRANDY   BOTTLE,  ANB 

IN  JUSTIFICATION  OF  HIS    BRETHREN   THE 

MURDERERS  OF  GRAY-BEARD. 

INFAMOUS  scribbler,  Nature's  fool  and  shame, 
O  senseless  satyr,  beast  without  a  name, 
Thou  scandal  to  devotion,  scurvy  priest, 
Why  made  thou  earnest  of  a  merry  jest  ? 
Base  balladero,  had  thou  no  remorse 
To  turn  poor  Gray-beard's  cause  from  bad  to  worse  r 
Til  make  thy  sland'ring  tongue  for  ever  smart, 
Though  it  run  parallel  with  thy  false  heart ; 
And  cudgel  thy  dry  carcase  into  tears, 
Were  it  not  for  the  sacred  coat  thou  wears. 
What  mortal  can  read  manners  good,  or  grace. 
In  the  dark  lanthorn  of  thy  gipsy  face, 
Thou  nasty  negro,  filthy  reesty  ram, 
O  skin  like  that  of  a  Westphalia  ham  ! 
Egyptian  mummy,  out  of  sight,  begone 
With  thy  foul  corpse  and  stinking  skeleton. 
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A  female  amourist  that  were  in  love, 
At  thy  first  view  would  soon  abortive  prove, 
If  by  misfortune  she  should  chance  to  see 
So  foul  a  compend  of  deformity. 
Officious  Gool,  where  were  thy  saucy  brags, 
When  Gulan  stript  thee  from  thy  lousie  rags  ? 
And  will  thou  verify  the  general  evil, 
Let  beggar's  ride  they'll  gallop  to  the  Devil  ? 
Did  this  look  gospel  like,  Gool,  dare  thou  say  ft, 
To  drink  a  poor  man's  Brandy,  and  not  pay  it  ? 
Or  was  it  seemly  for  a  man  that  preaches, 
To  steal  away  the  bottle  in  his  breeches  ? 
Look  that  thy  absence  make  thee  not  despair 
And  hang  thyself,  because  thou  miss'd  thy  share ; 
For  sure  it  was,  it  put  thee  in  a  rapture, 
That  thou  forgot  both  prayers,  grace,  and  chapter. 
Why  doth  this  fellow  thus  his  folly  vent, 
Doth  Bo  or  he  our  whole  Church  represent ; 
Thougli  some  of  you  live  far  unlike  your  station, 
Should  this  injure  your  brethren's  reputation  ? 
Amongst  the  apostles  was  there  not  a  cheat ; 
And  see  we  not  the  tares  grow  with  the  wheat  ? 
Do  hissing  snakes  cloud  the  fair  glist'ring  morn  ? 
And  grow  not  naughty  guilds  among  the  corn  ? 
Now  by  thy  answer,  pedant,  thou  dost  vaunt, 
That  Spaniards  wear  mustachios,  but  beards  want. 
Peace,  peace,  fool  Andrew,  let  that  theme  alone, 
I've  seen  five  hundred  Spaniards  to  thy  one ; 
And  yet,  I  swear,  of  all  that  sun-burnt  crew, 
I  saw  not  one  had  thy  prodigious  hue. 
Turn  o'er  your  books,  to  end  this  needless  war, 
And  read  but  Strado  on  the  Belgic  War ; 
Where  you  will  see  De  Alva's  beard  and  face 
The  Dutch  drew  on  their  bottles  in  disgrace : 
Clap  to  thy  stomach  this  my  blist'ring  plaster, 
And  learn  no  more  to  meddle  with  thy  master ; 
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Which,  if  thou  do,  the  next  it  shall  be  sharper, 

I  fear  not  thee,  far  less  *Tam  Souter  Harper, 

Whom  I  could  whip,  but  credit  me  restrains, 

Because  the  fellow  is  not  worth  my  pains. 

Now  shew  thyself  great  Caesar  man  or  nihil, 

O  Gool,  thou  fool !  mock  preacher  at  Kirkmichael. 


ADDRESS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE, 

UPON  HIS  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND,    THE  DAY  OF  SEPTEMBER, 

1714. 

THRICE  glorious  Sir,  our  Sovereign  Lord  and  King, 
Thy  presence  doth  glad  news  to  Britain  bring ; 
At  which,  great  monarch  of  our  seas  and  isles, 
England  triumphs,  and  Caledonia  smiles, 
Ireland  for  joy  her  harp  doth  string  anew, 
And  all  rejoice,  except  a  popish  crew, 
Who  dare  not  stir  to  run  their  former  race, 
For  fear  that  Hydra  meet  our  Hercules. 
Welcome  then,  mighty  prince,  for  to  inherit 
What's  yours  by  law,  and  much  more  yours  by  merit. 
Your  valiant  predecessors  did  right  soon 
Crush  idol-worship,  and  the  pride  of  Rome, 
CausM  all  their  superstitious  rites  begone, 
And  brought  us  out  from  sinful  Babylon, 
Who  brag  their  bloody  Church  to  be  the  best, 
And  bolt  the  door  of  Heaven  from  all  the  rest. 
Your  generous  Germans,  Sir,  now  mourn  and  cry, 
For  that  sad  day  on  which  great  Anne  did  die ; 
Their  fainting  hearts  cannot  revived  be, 
Most  gracious  Prince,  since  they  took  leave  of  thee. 
No  land  or  country  in  the  whole  creation, 
Have  more  of  candour  than  your  noble  nation  ; 

*  A  minister  who  took  Cool's  part. 
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Who,  blest  be  God,  hath  given  us  such  a  King, 
As  makes  all  Europe  with  his  praises  ring : 
Nor  is  the  Stuart's  blood  extinct  in  thee, 
But  circles  in  thy  veins  both  frank  and  free. 
The  Thames,  the  Rhine,  the  Wesel,  and  the  Forth, 
With  all  the  currents  from  the  south  to  north, 
Now  sweetly  glide,  in  concord  all  agree, 
To  pay  the  tribute  due,  great  King,  to  thee. 
Lewis  le  Grand  doth  now  peace  offerings  bring, 
No  more  French  poets  him  immortal  sing. 
We  fear  no  threat'nings  from  the  Gallic  shore, 
Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  now  must  be  no  more. 
Get  Calvin  but  with  Luther  reconciled, 
And  faith,  great  Sir,  ye  fairly  win  the  field : 
And  if  you  add  more  lustre  to  your  glory, 
For  God's  sake  reconcile  the  Whig  and  Torry. 
Illustrious  Sir,  if  you  perform  this  thing, 
Call  it  the  master-piece  of  George's  reign  ; 
The  Devil  of  mammon  causeth  all  dissention, 
And  court  preferments  kindleth  much  contention. 
Preserve  the  good,  throw  by  the  naughty  seed, 
And  then,  by  George,  the  dragons  kilFd  indeed. 
Then,  generous  Sir,  give  us  forth  your  opinion, 
Where  lies  our  profit  by  the  late  made  Union, 
Since  all  our  gilt  goes  up  to  London  town, 
And  ne'er  a  farthing  we  see  coming  down. 
Now,  if  in  kindness,  Sir,  you  will  but  deign, 
To  visit  Scotland  with  your  noble  train, 
It  cannot  be  express'd  by  human  arts, 
What  joy  it  would  impart  to  Scotish  hearts  : 
But  if  for  reasons  that  cannot  be  done, 
Send  us,  dread  Sir,  the  Prince,  your  royal  son  : 
And  then  with  him  we  beg  you  will  restore 
Our  Privy  Council,  as  we  had  before, 
Made  up  of  faithful,  wise,  and  honest  men, 
Who  will  our  laws  and  properties  maintain. 
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Restrain,  great  Sir,  appeals,  which  throng  so  fast, 
Keep  them  in  bounds,  or  else  we  cannot  last. 
Lessen  our  taxes,  lest  they  do  create 
Hardship  and  grudge,  especially  the  malt. 
Then  cause  the  English  give  us  full  content 
Of  what  we  want  of  the  equivalent. 
Next,  for  our  fishing  we  thy  aid  implore, 
To  bring  us  wealth  where  we  had  none  before. 
More  might  be  said,  but  read  our  old  address 
From  Lintoun,  which  is  new  come  from  the  press ; 
Which  if  you  listen  to  upon  the  granting, 
Our  faithful  service,  Sir,  shall  ne'er  be  wanting : 
Though  warlike  William,  Sir,  we  must  confess, 
Had  not  the  time  to  mind  our  first  address, 
Yet  we  expect  some  kinder  looks  from  you, 
Brave,  generous  George,  our  valiant  Prince,  adieu. 


PETER  MANY's  OBLIGATION,   GIVEN  IN  TO 
KING  JAMES  VI. 

FROM  AN  OLD  MANUSCRIPT. 

THOU  gracious  King,  baith  true  and  kind 

To  poor  and  rich  of  ilk  degree, 
To  every  virtue  well  inclined, 

But  chiefly  given  to  charity. 
By  this  complaint,  which  here  you  see, 

Your  Majesty  may  understand, 
My  wife^s  come  post  with  poverty, 

And  newly  lighted  in  this  land. 
She  flytes  so  fast,  since  she  came  hither, 

That  I  would  wish  her  dead  or  dumb. 
Yet  if  we  had  some  gear  together, 

I  would  not  care  for  that  a  crumb. 
Jlk  nobleman  has  height  us  some, 
z 
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*To  help  us  to  our  household  gear ; 
That  is  the  cause  which  gars  me  come 

To  get  your  happy  handsel  here. 
I  grant  I  had  your  help  before, 

Which  did  me  good  in  great  distress, 
But  now,  O  King,  I  would  have  more, 

Because  I  have  great  business. 
What  misters  me  for  to  express, 

My  present  poverty  or  wrack, 
Even,  Sir,  gar  give  us  more  or  less, 

Some  portion  to  begin  our  pack. 
Your  Highness  is  right  welcome  here, 

To  all  your  honest  Scots  ye  ken, 
But  to  myself  you  are  most  dear, 

And  reckoned  amongst  your  men  ; 
For  I  have  served  you  now  and  then, 

With  hearty  prayers  ev'n  and  morrow. 
Now,  if  your  Highness  likes  to  lend, 

I  would  have  siller  for  to  borrow, 
x      As  for  the  sum  it  shall  be  certain 

To  be  well  paid,  though  I  be  poor, 
When  London  loups  o'er  to  Dumbarton, 

And  Caithness  comes  to  Kirremuir. 
When  Holland  is  without  a  whore, 

And  not  a  papist  into  Spain, 
That  day  but  doubt,  I  make  you  sure, 

Your  siller  shall  be  paid  again  : 
When  hounds  and  hares  do  well  agree, 

When  tailors  in  their  trade  grow  leel, 
When  Lomond  Hills  loup  in  the  sea, 

Wrhen  limmers  love  the  common  weal: 
When  pearls  are  spun  with  rock  and  reel, 

And  tradesmen  travel  for  no  gain, 
And  lordships  said  but  writ  or  seal, 

Your  siller  shall  be  paid  again. 
When  Lothian  Jives  but  malt  or  tneal, 
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When  Peter's*  wife  begins  to  mend, 
"When  websters  have  no  will  to  steal, 

And  wretches  have  good  will  to  spend ; 
When  foxes  fear  for  to  offend 

A  goose,  a  lamb,  or  yet  a  hen, 
Then,  either  gif  you  come  or  send, 

Your  siller  shall  be  paid  again. 
When  French  and  Spaniards  well  agree, 

When  English  write  the  truth  of  Scots, 
When  Paris  does  to  Madrid  flee, 

And  Amsterdam  to  Dublin  trots : 
When  diamond  rings  are  sold  for  groats, 

The  Ethiopian  's  no  more  black, 
And  armies  fight  but  sword  and  shots, 

Expect  your  money  to  a  plack. 
Your  Highness  may  perceive,  indeed, 

What  help  I  would  have  at  your  hands, 
Ye  ken  that  it  is  meikle  need, 

That  gars  me  bind  me  to  such  bands. 
Would  ye  have  penalties  or  pawnds  ? 

Your  worthy  will  shall  be  obey'd, 
Take  fair  St  Giles'  just  as  it  stands, 

For  surety  till  your  sum  be  paid. 
Will  ye  not  that  security, 

I  cannot  help  you  worth  a  pin, 
Except  ye  send  down  to  .Dundee, 

Within  the  bounds  where  I  have  been, 
And  take  in  pledge  my  mortar  stane ; 

I  made  it  first  when  I  was  married, 
Sir,  it  will  take  a  cart  its  lane, 

But  all  the  lave  is  easy  carried. 
For  in  good  sooth  I  am  as  bare, 

As  I  have  been  these  many  years, 
The  vvarld  is  now  become  so  sair, 

There's  nothing  had  for  fools  nor  friars ; 

*  Peter  Many  was  the  Author's  name. 

z  2 
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And  yet  the  brewster  wives  ay  speir, 
If  I  have  siller  for  to  send  them, 

That  gars  me  fyle  my  face  with  tears, 
Cauld  be  their  cast  that  e'er  I  kend  them. 


A  PANEGYRIC  UPON  THE  ROYAL  ARMY  IN 
SCOTLAND, 

And  particularly  upon  the  Troops  of  Tiveeddale  and  Forest,  Gen- 
tlemen  convened  by  Royal  authority,  May  1685,  under  command 
of  the  Laird  of  Drumellear,  to  suppress  'what  tvas  then  cattei 
Rebellion. 

THE  merry  month  of  May  was  in  her  pride, 
And  loyalty  seemed  Scotland^  lovely  bride, 
When  bold  Argyle,  that  lofty  little  man, 
Through  Neptune's  regions  with  arm'd  squadrons  came; 
Swift  tyranny  to  stop,  and  with  intent, 
Usurping  powers  and  popery  to  prevent : 
This  he  did  judge  his  duty,  not  his  crime, 
Yet  it  was  called  high  treason  at  the  time. 
*'  Fy,  cried  the  courtiers,  when  did  we  see  ever, 
Religion  and  rebellion  lodge  together ; 
And  does  Arglye  with  that  despised  crew, 
Think  with  himself  all  Scotland  to  subdue." 

The  royal  trumpets  sound,  the  drums  do  beat, 
And  troops  march  through  the  country  soon  and  late. 
The  gentry  rise  in  arms,  in  splendid  manner, 
And  thrust  in  throngs  to  brave  Bellona's  banner ; 
Crying  mount,  march,  charge,  and  spur  up  your  avers, 
And  fight  like  Scotsmen,  under  valiant  Clavers, 
Dumbarton  brave  commands  our  standing  forces, 
That  stout  and  gallant  train  of  foot  and  horses. 
Assist  me,  muse,  their  worth  for  to  rehearse, 
Not  in  coarse  trivial  rhyme,  but  lofty  verse. 
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Which  I  can  never  do,  should  I  begin, 
While  Lachesis  has  any  yarn  to  spin. 
All  of  them  proof  'gainst  desperate  alarms, 
Train'd  up  by  old  Dalyell  in  feats  of  arms ; 
That,  daring  veteran  blade,  yet  meek  when  he 
Is  in  cold  blood,  and  from  all  passion  free. 
Survey  this  little  army,  and  you  shall 
Judge  every  officer  a  general ; 
And  scarce  a  private  soldier  you  shall  see, 
But  elsewhere  might  a  great  commander  be. 
What  equal  number  in  the  world  could  rout, 
The  Douglas'  royal  regiment  of  foot; 
And  those  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
Are  sons  of  Mars,  swift  thunderbolts  of  war  ; 
As  for  our  martial  troopers  and  dragoons, 
Their  bravery's  well  approven  by  cracked  crowns; 
And  for  our  lusty  Hectoring  grenadiers, 
The  devil  he  dare  not  fight  them  for  his  ears. 
Drumellear  chosen  was  for  heart  and  hand, 
The  loyal  Tweeddale  blades  for  to  command, 
As  is  his  due,  we  rank  him  first  in  place, 
For  his  rare  charms  of  body,  mind,  and  face. 
Young  Stenhop,  our  lieutenant,  bravely  can 
Approve  himself  a  stout  and  prudent  man  ; 
Whitsleid,  our  Cornet,  looks  like  much  discretion. 
And  values  as  his  life  his  reputation. 
Our  Quartermaster  has  a  gentle  mien, 
He's  diligent,  and  to  his  pith  he's  keen. 
What  shall  I  say  of  our  three  Brigadiers, 
But  that  they  are  incapable  of  fears, 
Of  strength  prodigious,  and  of  looks  so  froward, 
That  every  glowr  they  give  would  fright  a  coward. 
To  view  but  Hairhop's  great  red  Roman  nose, 
Would  flee  a  rebel's  heart  into  his  hose. 
Strong  are  his  bones :  his  looks  they  are  so  big, 
That  every  word  he  speaks  would  kill  a  Whig. 
Z  3 
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Kind  Calins  with  his  Cutlugs*  next  appears, 

The  second  of  our  warlike  Brigadiers  : 

His  arms  like  Samson's,  and  with  every  leg 

That  might  a  rammer  be  to  great  Monsmeg. 

Where  can  we  find  a  squire  so  strong  and  massy 

As  our  old  veteran  soger  Captain  Cassie  ? 

Who  dare  break  through  whole  troops  without  remorse, 

Like  fire  and  sword,  wer't  not  his  pissing  horse. 

No  cure  nor  comfort  want  we  in  its  kind, 
To  give  content  to  body  or  to  mind ; 
For  Doctor  Pennecuik  is  our  physician, 
And  Kickmilirie  Fiddler  "s  our  musician  : 
The  Doctor's  courage  none  I  think  dare  doubt, 
?Tis  known  he  sheds  more  blood  than  all  the  troop. 
Slee  Spittlehaugh  ne'er  wants  his  bawdy  jest, 
And  Cringilty  looks  just  like  back  and  breast. 
Powmood  fires  brisk,  but  his  misfortune  's  so, 
He  hurts  our  friend,  and  ah  !  he  shoots  too  low. 
Cardronno  and  the  Commissar  are  well  hearted, 
And,  like  true  friends  and  brethren,  seldom  parted  ; 
With  this  design,  betide  them  life  or  slaughter, 
To  match  Cardronno's  son  with  Robin's  daughter. 
Cairnmuir  kept  still  his  bed,  he  was  so  wise, 
Till  either  dirt  or  hunger  made  him  rise. 
When  careful  Captain  Blytlrf-  commands  the  watch, 
None  with  more  courage,  mettle,  or  dispatch, 
Cries  Stand,  whose  there  ?  for  I'm  a  man  of  war, 
So  tell  me  whence  you  come,  and  what  you  are, 
Or  by  my  parchment  scrolls  and  bonds  I  swear, 
I'll  post  this  bullet  through  thy  body  clear. 
He  was  a  soldier  regular  and  sober, 
And  so  continued  till  the  camp  was  over, 
For  full  two  months  and  more,  yet  was  so  wise, 
His  speech  was  never  laid  but  once  or  twice. 

• — — ' — •••  —~ T 

B  He  rode  upon  a  cutlugged  horse.  f  David  Plenderleith, 
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Young  Kingseat*  was  a  Tory  trooper  then, 
Now  Stobo  stipend  makes  him  Whig  again. 
So  frequently  we  see  from  cloak  to  gown, 
Prelate  and  presbyter  turn  upside  down. 

Our  brethren  of  the  Forest,  these  brave  boys, 
Copartners  of  our  dangers  and  our  joys, 
There's  some  I  swear,  of  that  brave  generous  band, 
Deserve  a  whole  battalion  to  command  : 
Courageous  Sintoun,  in  his  front  he  bears 
That  neither  man  nor  woman's  flesh  he  fears. 
And  Gilminscleugh  for  strength  may  bear  the  crown, 
Who  wrestled  with  a  horse  and  threw  him  down  ; 
And  yet  to  tell  the  truth,  and  never  wrong  them, 
There's  some  bold  rambling  Shechemites  among  them, 
Who  now  and  then  dare  to  transgress  their  orders, 
And  run  the  round  alongst  the  English  borders. 
Searching  from  hill  to  hole,  fanatic  lasses, 
And  press  production  of  prohibit  passes. 
We  neither  want  our  fighters  nor  our  flyters, 
Wrights,  merchants,  drivers,  commissars,  nor  writers  ; 
Surgeons,  nor  farriers,  gardners,  smiths,  nor  cooks, 
Few  bibles,  ah  !  but  store  of  bawdy  books  ; 
Rochester's  Poems  Spittlehaugh  did  read 
With  more  delight  than  e'er  he  did  his  creed. 

We  had  a  tailor  to  or  two  among  us, 
To  cause  a  plague  of  fleas  and  lice  upon  us ; 
We  had  indeed  a  lazy  life  and  idle, 
Which  made  Drumellear  read  so  much  the  bible. 
Many  one  vow'd  it  did  consist  with  reason, 
That  Haystoun  should  be  punished  for  treason  ; 
Who  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  to  our  co.i,t, 
Raised  a  fray  into  the  royal  host ; 
And  loudly  echoed  thus  through  all  the  bounds, 
"  Fy,  Sirs !  to  horse  and  arms  !  the  trumpet  sounds." 

*  William  Russelj  afterwards  Minister  of  Stobo. 
Z4 
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Some  starting  from  their  sleep,  were  sore  affrighted, 

Others  had  both  their  sense  and  eyes  benighted : 

Some  muirland  men,  they  say,  were  scumming  kirns, 

And  some  were  toasting  bannocks  at  the  birns : 

Some  on  the  grass  lay  muffled  in  their  cloaks, 

And  some  were  tooming  their  tobacco  box. 

Some  cursM,  some  fidg'd  for  fear,  and  some  did  worse, 

Others  for  haste  mounted  their  neighbours'*  horse  ; 

Some  in  their  boots  were  slutnbYing,  some  their  hose, 

For  none  were  troubled  to  put  on  their  clothes  : 

Some  raise  in  haste  from  stools,  and  some  from  chairs, 

Not  one  of  ten  was  raised  from  their  prayers  . 

This  man  with  that,  in  great  confusion  meets, 

For  no  man  tarried  to  spread  up  his  sheets  ; 

And  so  amazed,  with  doubting  fear  and  care, 

Unto  the  Captain's  standard  all  repair ; 

Where  not  a  horse  was  there,  but  could  he  spoke, 

He  would  have  cursed  Hayston  for  this  mock ; 

Some  did  allege  his  little  brain  was  cracked, 

Some  calFd  him  hypochondriac,  some  distracted ; 

Others,  that  were  a  little  more  discreet, 

Call'd  it  a  wandering  fancy  through  his  sleep. 

The  Doctor  thought  the  reason  of  these  bees, 

Were  vapours  of  sour-milk  and  mustie-cheese 

Which  then  into  our  camp  were  sovereign  fare, 

All  better  entertainment  being  so  rare. 

But  now  twice  twenty  days  had  quite  expired, 

When  some  had  hectic  purses,  some  were  tirM ; 

Some  fear'd  Argyle  might  rob  them  of  their  lives, 

And  some  thought  wondVous  long  to  kiss  their  wives. 

Our  noble  Captain,  to  prevent  these  fears 

And  curb  the  insolence  of  mutineers, 

Draws  up  his  troop  of  heroes  in  a  plain, 

And  thus  he  speaks  his  mind  in  martial  strain : 

"  Soldiers  and  Gentlemen,  this  I  must  tell  you, 

Before  Argyle  and  his  fanatics  fell  you, 
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Stand  to  your  standard,  keep  your  reputation, 

And  mind  the  honour  of  your  shire  and  nation; 

We  fight  for  no  fantastical  persuasion, 

We  arm  against  unnatural  invasion  ; 

We  fight  the  bloody  authors  of  our  evils, 

Who  speak  like  saints,  but  counter  act  like  devils : 

So,  if  you  flee,  111  mark  you  to  your  cost, 

Shameful  deserters  of  the  royal  host ; 

Which  our  renown'd  ancestors,  with  good  reason, 

By  law  have  ever  punished  as  treason."" 

Then  Kaillie  claws  his  shoulders,  swears  and  damns^ 
"  Must  I  not  clip  my  sheep,  and  spane  my  lambs  I 
I'll  turn  my  tail  on  Friday  without  faillie, 
In  spite  of  all  the  troop,  or  Devil  take  Kaillie." 
And  yet  for  all  this  heat,  and  fiery  fary, 
Good  honest  Kaiilie  to  the  last  did  tarry. 

When  frank  Mess  John  came  first  into  the  camp, 
With  his  fierce  flaming  sword,  none  was  so  ramp, 
He  look'd  like  Mars,  and  vow'd  that  he  would  stand 
So  long's  there  was  a  rebel  in  the  land. 
He  rhym'd,  he  sung,  he  jocund  was  and  frolic, 
Till  Enoch  Park  gave  Master  John  the  colic ; 
And  so  of  all  the  troop  there  was  not  one 
That  turn'fl  his  tail  so  soon  as  Frank  Mess  John. 
He  was  tent-reader  of  our  service-book, 
And  poet  too  with  help  of  Pennecuik  ; 
He  wjjs  our  writer,  advocate  and  clerk, 
Till  Ettrick  fear,  and  that  of  Enoch  Park, 
Quite  turn'd  his  tune  with  the  poor  English  frier 
To  rhyme  De  Planclu  cudo  in  the  rear. 
Now  let  us  all  with  concord  pray  and  sing, 
God's  name  be  prais'd,  Lord  bless  and  save  our  King. 
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PERTH'S  PENITENTIALS; 

OR 

THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  SCOTLAND'S  FAREWELL. 

FAREWELL,  my  dearest  Sovereign,  for  thy  sake 
I  run  down  headlong  to  the  Stygian  lake  ; 
For  both  with  soul  and  body,  in  my  station, 
I  serv'd  thee,  even  to  supererogation. 
Oh,  horror  !  have  I  done  that  dreadful  thing, 
Apostatiz'd  from  God  to  please  my  King. 
All  joys,  dread  Sir,  I  leave  and  loss  for  you, 
Means,  friends,  sweet  freedom,  and  salvation  too. 
Charon  have  o'er,  thy  barge  shall  ferry  me 
Where  I  shall  never  more  Elysium  see. 
Melfort  embark,  my  thrice  unhappy  brother, 
Levi  must  row,  and  Simeon  steer  the  rudder. 
O  Jesuits  !  you  enemies  to  Jesus, 
Try  now  if  your  black  policy  can  save  us  ; 
You  that  have  brought  to  ruin  all  you  can, 
A  glorious  monarch  and  a  gallant  man  ; 
Our  ancient  King  renown'd  for  power  and  strength, 
By  your  soul  murdering  conduct  brought  this  length^ 
O  let  me  never  more  your  order  see, 
For  where  they  are,  sure  there  the  devil  must  be. 


THE  CITY  AND  COUNTRY  MOUSE. 

A  TRANSLATION  OUT  OF  HORACE. 

A  COUNTRY  mouse,  upon  a  winter's  day, 
Met  with  a  city  mouse,  right  smooth  and  gay, 
And  being  old  friends,  the  country  mouse  would  have 
The  other  to  his  homely  fare  and  cave. 
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The  first  he  was  a  sober  saving  beast, 

Yet  on  occasions  could  bestow  a  feast ; 

What  need  we  more,  lie  gave  him  wealth  of  pease, 

Scraps  of  fat  bacon,  barley,  oats,  and  cheese  ; 

Hoping  by  these  to  please  the  gorgeous  taste 

Of  this  his  proud  and  liquorish  lipped  guest, 

While  he  amongst  the  chaff  himself  doth  stretch, 

And  does  on  darnel  feed,  or  smallest  vetch, 

The  richer  grain  he  to  his  friend  resigned, 

Since  for  to  please  him  he  bent  all  his  mind. 

At  length  the  city  mouse  thus  told  his  friend, 

In  this  dull  life  what  pleasure  can  you  find ; 

Will  you  to  men  and  cities  bid  adieu, 

And  woods  and  caves  thus  sillily  pursue  ; 

Short  is  our  life,  no  relish  can  we  have 

Of  worldly  comforts  when  laid  in  our  grave  ; 

Then  do  not  slip  the  tide.     These  words  did  rouse, 

From  his  low  cell,  the  homely  country  mouse, 

Who  in  a  haste  gets  up,  and  quickly  rose 

Up  from  the  bed,  and  with  the  other  goes. 

The  moon  was  shining  bright,  when  first  they  spied 

The  neighbouring  city,  and  its  walls  descried ; 

When  straight  the  city  led  the  country  mouse 

Unto  a  wealthy  citizen's  fair  house  ; 

"Where  silken  curtains  decked  the  ivory  bed ; 

Finely  ernbost,  and  rich  with  gold  inlaid  ; 

Baskets  well  fill'd  with  meat  were  to  be  seen, 

For  there  had  lately  a  brave  supper  been. 

The  city  mouse  then  placM  his  country  guest 

On  a  rich  purple  twilt,  to  grace  his  feast, 

And  with  great  care  presents  a  dainty  bit 

To  the  field  mouse,  but  first  did  taste  of  it. 

The  guest,  thus  glutted  with  delicious  fare, 

Puts  on  a  cheerful  and  obliging  air, 

Did  bless  the  stars  which  made  him  change  his  lot, 

For  now  his  former  meanness  he  forgot. 
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When  suddenly  the  doors,  with  shrieking  noise, 

Alarm'd  our  guests,  and  made  them  quickly  rise; 

Each  run  a  several  way,  how  pale  they  grew, 

When  through  the  hall  the  horrid  noise  it  flew, 

Of  wide-moutlTd  hounds,  which  quickly  fill'd  the  air, 

And  cast  our  mice  into  a  deep  despair. 

Then  said  the  country  mouse,  my  friend  farewell, 

This  life  of  yours  doth  frighten  me  like  hell : 

Welcome  sobriety,  my  chief  delight, 

With  woods  and  groves  where  dwells  eternal  night. 


THE  EXPOSTULATION  OF  A  FAIR  LADY  WITH 
HER  GALLANT, 

HE  BEING  TILL  THAT  TIME  IGNORANT  OF  HER  LOVE, 

A  Song  to  the  old  Tune  of  Bonny  Duitdee. 

AMORKLLA. 

I  THAT  was  once  a  day  courted  by  many, 

Am  now  most  scornfully  slighted  by  thee, 
Others  some  reason  had,  thou  ne'er  hadst  any, 

Rencount'ring  my  disdain,  thus  for  to  flee. 
Slave  to  affection,  and  thy  sweet  complexion, 

Too  much  I've  been,  but  no  more  I'll  be ; 
O  rash  election,  that  walks  at  direction 

Of  a  weak  feminine  amorous  eye. 

CELANDER. 

Fair  maid,  thy  modesty  has  been  too  rigid, 

For  to  make  such  mistakes  'twixt  me  and  thee: 
Although  by  Nature  our  sex  be  obliged, 

To  the  first  onset,  when  objects  we  see  ; 
Yet  thy  superlative  virtue,  birth,  beauty, 

Did  in  such  a  manner  surpass  my  degree, 
That,  with  a  sad  heart,  I  thought  it  my  duty 

Far  from  such  fruitless  presumptions  to  flee. 
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AMOR  ELL  A. 

Did  not  my  countenance  plead  me  a  lover, 

When  fortune  blest  me  with  thy  company  ? 
Did  not  my  blushes  a  passion  discover, 

Ev'n  in  thy  absence,  when  mentioning  thee  ? 
Have  not  I  been  to  my  modesty  traitor, 

What  greater  symptoms  of  love  can  there  be  ? 
Be  no  more  then  an  insensible  creature, 

But  fairly  venture  and  welcome  to  me. 

CELANDER. 

Through  airy  regions  to  fly  I  dare  venture,  f 

Cupid  will  lend  me  wings  to  follow  thee, 
Or  with  some  pilgrim  Til  round  the  earth's  centre, 

Yea,  with  Leander  I'll  hazard  the  sea. 
Silent  loves  scorching  flames  long  IVe  endured, 

What  greater  torments  than  these  can  there  be  ? 
All  these  I'll  suffer,  and  more,  when  assured, 

Dearest  soul,  that  my  love's  welcome  to  thee. 

AMORELLA. 

Celander,  blest  be  the  time  when  I  saw  thee 

Angling  so  pleasantly  by  the  brook-side ; 
There  wanton  Cupid  with  silk  cords  did  draw  me, 

To  wish  Amorella  once  slept  by  thy  side. 
Too  long,  alas  !  my  love  I  concealed, 

Modesty  shut  up  my  fires  in  my  breast, 
Now  they  burst  out,  and  must  be  revealed, 

Celander^  my  comfort,  my  joy,  and  my  feastr 
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THE  MOCK  MARRIAGE  OF  CANTSWALS. 

James  Forsyth,  Gardner,  having  got  Meggie  Stothart  uith  bairn, 
in  Lintoun  parish,  they  make  an  appointment  to  marry  at  Newland 
Kirk,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry  being  convened,  the  bride  in 
the  church,  dinner  all  in  readiness,  they  are  interrupted  by  the: 
minister  of  Lintoun,  Mr  Hay. 

Fv,  Mr  William,  fy  for  shame> 
Eternally  thoiTlt  bear  the  blame, 
I'm  sure  thy  looks  more  love  discovers, 
Than  thus  to  part  two  longing  lovers, 
For  Meggie  came  right  brisk  and  blythe, 
To  join  her  gear  with  James  Forsyth. 
Two  limbs  she  had  without  compare, 
But  what  they  bore  was  far  more  fair ; 
A  comely  body  and  a  face, 
Would  make  a  Dominie  stick  the  grace. 
The  gardner,  like  an  active  blade, 
Lent  her  a  trial  of  his  spade ; 
Which  made  the  couple  sweetly  'gree, 
That  James  should  labour  Meggie's  lea  ; . 
He  fell  to  work  like  a  brisk  fellow, 
And  soon  made  Meggie's  garden  mellow. 
"  Dear  James,"  quoth  she,  "  the  flesh  is  frail, 
I  ken  you  now  both  tap  and  tail : 
So,  if  you  love  rne,  do  not  tarry, 
But  hasten  to  the  kirk  and  marry : 
The  day's  but  short,  the  pleasure  sweet, 
Let's  say  the  grace  and  fall  to  meat ; 
This  sinful  course  must  be  forsaken, 
For  many  a  graceless  meal  we've  taken ; 
So,  dearest,  lest  fresh  warm  temptation, 
Make  us  relapse  in  fornication, 
Invite  your  friends,  put  all  in  order, 
Get  Peter's  Pass*,  then  cross  my  border." 

*  Mr  Patrick  Purely,  Minister  of  Newlands. 
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But,  ah !  the  very  hour  designed, 

That  lovely  pair  were  countermined, 

The  meat  was  dressed,  nothing  neglected, 

Blaw-wrang,  the  piper,  wa$  expected ; 

All  things  were  ordered  as  was  fitting, 

The  bride  into  the  kirk  was  sitting, 

The  neighbour  gentry  were  well  met, 

And  at  a  covered  table  set ; 

When  suddenly  there  raise  a  fray, 

By  Mar-the-Marriage,  Mr  Hay, 

Who  did  oppose  the  match  with  vigour, 

Beyond  all  Presbyterian  rigour. 

"  Fy,  brother,"  says  he,  «*  you'll  be  blasn'dy 

To  marry  folk  not  thrice  proclaimed, 

And  it  does  not  become  your  station, 

To  meddle  with  my  congregation  : 

My  hand,  dear  Bride,  ere  ye  do  that, 

Must  be  at  your  testifieate." 

"  Sweet  Sir,1'  quoth  she,  "  youl!  break  my  hearty 
If  thus  kind  James  and  I  should  part ; 
And,  ah !  for  sorrow,  shame,  and  lack, 
To  come  from  church  unmarried  back : 
Yet  faith  this  night,  if  I  have  life, 
I'll  fare  as  well  as  your  young  wife, 
And  call  to  mind,  if  this  must  be, 
Who  us  denied  the  remedy  ; 
I'll  ask  an  instrument  upon  it, 
So  James  take  leave,  and  lift  your  bonnet. 
This  clos'd  our  trist,  all  was  miscarried, 
And  bonny  Maggy's  still  unmarried. 
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CORINN^E  CONCUBITUS, 

OUT  OF  OVID. 

Done  ly  the  Author  at  the  age  of  18. 

MIDDAY  it  was,  when  foggy  clouds  withdrew, 
And  left  the  sun  to  drink  the  scorched  dew ; 
To  ease  myself,  on  softest  downs  I  lay, 
Leaving,  to  temper  the  too  scorching  day, 
The  windows  one  half  shut,  which  gave  a  light 
Like  woods,  where  boughs  conspire  with  constant  night. 
Such  is  the  light  when  Titan  yields  his  reins, 
Or  just  before  Aurora  gilds  the  plains, 
This  is  the  light  which  coy  maids  desire, 
To  hide  their  blushing  cheeks  and  secret  fire. 
Lo,  comes  Corinna,  in  a  night-gown  drest, 
Her  dangling  tresses  hid  her  ivory  breast ; 
Th1  Assyrian  queen*,  when  Hymen  join'd  her  hand; 
Did  not  so  charming  half  nor  beauteous  stand ; 
Nor  wanton  Lais-f,  who  had  every  art 
To  gain  and  keep  a  youthful  lovers  heart : 
I  keenly  pulFd  her  to  me,  which  meanwhile 
She  struggling  seems  to  shun,  but  with  a  smile, 
She  gives  herself  the  lie,  I  victor  prove 
O'er  her  who  slily  to  be  vanquish1  d  strove. 
When  from  her  waist  her  looser  garments  flew, 
And  laid  her  open  to  my  amorous  view, 
Methought  each  part  had  more  than  thousand  charmsj 
I  saw  such  squared  shoulders,  twin  like  arms, 
Her  breasts,  love's  bellows,  put  my  thoughts  on  fire, 
And  with  their  hearings  plung'd  me  in  desire, 

*  Semiramis. 

•f  A  famous  courtezan  at  Corinth,  whose  price  was  an  100  drachms  for  a 
•night's  enjoyment. 
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So  smooth  a  belly  rising  from  her  breasf., 
Such  alabaster  thighs,  such  slender  waist. 
But  why  each  part  ?  Nothing  was  wanting  there 
That  could  be  wished  for  to  complete  the  fair  ; 
What  followed  then  may  easily  be  guess'd, 
When  both  being  tired,  we  gave  ourselves  to  rest. 
Would  heaven  this  bliss  on  me  rain  down  in  store, 
IM  for  new  gifts  importune  it  no  more. 


EPITAPH  UPON  SIR  GEORGE  LOCKHART  OF 
CARNWATH, 

PRESIDENT   OF  THE  SESSION,    WHO  WAS  BASELY  MURDERED  BY 

CHEISLY  OF  DALRAY,  AT  THE  SITTING  DOWN  OF  THE 

CONVENTION,    ANNO   1689. 

So  falls  our  glory,  with  one  fatal  blow, 
Gone  is  that  head  which  did  us  justice  show, 
That  tongue  from  which  such  well  tuned  words  did  come. 
And  charmed  us  all,  is  now  for  ever  dumb. 
Which  with  such  evenness  justice  did  dispense, 
As  universal  judge  of  wit  and  sense, 
His  pointed  wit  did  in  us  hopes  create 
To  see  our  church  healed,  and  our  tottVing  state  ; 
This  stroke  doth  make  them  vanish  into  air. 
Leaves  us  behind  to  languish  in  despair. 
So  when  a  boistVous  wave  doth  overwhelm 
The  skilful  pilot  that  should  guide  the  helm, 
And  yet  the  enraged  ocean  still  doth  roar, 
The  passengers  must  doubt  to  reach  the  shore. 
Oh  heavens  !  by  such  a  horrid  murder  must 
So  brave  a  man's  be  mixed  with  common  dust. 
Monster,  what  tiger  would  thy  length  have  gone  ? 
Ravilac,  Clement,  Gerard  are  outdone. 
*Fatal  it  seems  in  pleading  to  excel, 
Just  so  Rome's  pride  and  glory  Tully  fell. 
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IN  LATIN. 

Abstulit  ima  dies  sevi  decus,  ictaque  luctu, 
Conticuit  nostrse  subito  facundia  linguae, 
Namque  fuit  vindex  patrise,  legumque  togaeque, 
Unica  sollicitis  semper  tutela  salusque, 
Cumque  hujus  genio  Scotia  indigeret  amicoj 
Publica  vox  ssevis  seternum  obmutuit  armis. 


TO  J.  W.  THE  INGENIOUS  TRANSLATOR  OF 
L'  ECOSSE  FRANCOIS,  &c. 

DEAR  friend,  I  cannot  praise  thee  as  I  ought, 
For  all  my  words  are  swallowed  up  in  thought ; 
Thy  massy  thoughts  a  just  proportion  keep, 
Thy  words  flow  easy,  and  thy  sense  runs  deep : 
To  the  great  author  mighty  thanks  is  due, 
Ages  to  come,  when  they  this  work  do  view, 
Will  celebrate  his  praise*  and  the  Translator's  too. 
This  work  doth  Caledonians  fame  revive, 
She  doth  by  these  immortal  pages  live. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS,  WHO  HE  WAS  JEALOUS  HAft 
SLIGHTED  HIM. 

MADAM,  ' 

Fve  seen,  but  ah  !  these  happy  hours  are  fled, 
When  you  was  charmed  with  every  thing  I  said ; 
Praised  my  perfections  to  a  high  degree, 
Vowed  you  loved  only  one,  and  that  was  me. 
Ah  !  lovely  nymph  ;  can  you  so  faithless  prove^  „ 

To  slight  the  swain  you  did  so  dearly  love. 
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Yes,  yes,  'tis  true,  and  I  ana  in  despair, 

And  must  I  die  a  martyr  to  the  fair  ! 

Let  all  who  love  their  peace,  of  your  sex  have  care, 

For  every  smile,  and  every  look's  a  snare. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS,  TRANSLATED. 

MY  Lesbia,  let  us  love,  and  let's  despise 
The  idle  whimsies  of  the  grave  and  wise  ; 
That  sun  which  sets  to  night,  the  morrow  morn 
Shall  full  as  glorious  and  as  bright  return  ; 
But  we,  if  death  once  snatch  us  from  the  light, 
Are  left  for  ever  in  eternal  night. 
My  dearest  Lesbia,  let  us  then  improve 
Our  little  time,  and  give  it  all  to  love. 
Give  me,  then,  charming  soul,  whom  I  adore, 
A  thousand  kisses,  give  a  thousand  more ; 
Nay,  give  another  thousand,  and  complete 
My  joys  ;  now  give  another  thousand  yet, 
Give  yet  as  many  as  you  gave  before, 
Now  give,  my  dear,  till  we  can  count  no  more ; 
That  those  who  do  envy  my  happiness, 
May  never  know  how  great,  how  vast  it  is, 
And  all  their  malice  still  may  be 
Short  of  the  mighty  joy  I  find  in  thee. 


INDIFFERENT  ROBIN  TO  COY  MEG  HIS 
MISTRESS. 

THOUGH  for  a  while  I  sorrow  for  thy  sake, 
Yet  shall  I  die  ?    No,  that's  the  devil  a  straik. 
Once  but  refuse  to  ease  me  of  my  pain, 
Cauld  be  thy  cast  if  e'er  I  come  again. 
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COPY  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  MR  W.  CL.  ADVO- 
CATE, TO  D.  P.  THE  AUTHOR,  MAY,  1714. 

MOST  noble  Doctor,  glory  of  our  time, 
Parnassus'  prince,  protector  of  our  rhyme, 
Receive  this  compliment  from  honest  Will, 
Who's  just  returned  from  our  kind  Cowie's  Mill, 
With  troops  of  gypsies  who  molest  our  plains, 
Raze  Spittlehaugh,  most  charming  of  our  swains  ; 
But  now  all's  calm,  serene  as  you  may  think, 
Since  Will's  turned  poet  with  Lady  Effie's  drink. 


THE  ANSWER. 

BRAVE  generous  Will,  I  cannot  well  rehearse 
How  pleased  I  was  to  read  your  lofty  verse  ; 
So  eloquent  that  every  line  did  smell 
Of  Tully,  and  the  Heliconian  well. 
But  while  both  wit  and  fancy  you  shew  forth, 
The  praise  you  give  me  far  exceeds  my  worth ; 
Oh  !  how  unequal  is  the  match  indeed, 
Betwixt  your  young  and  my  old  hoary  head  ; 
Your  blood  is  warm,  your  fancy's  on  the  stage, 
This  is  your  spring,  but  winter  of  my  age, 
My  muse  cools  like  my  blood,  and  still  grows  worse, 
Yours  tours  aloft  like  the  Pegasean  horse. 
Kind  and  stout  patriots  you  are  I  vow, 
With  your  brave  club  to  catch  the  gypsy  crew ; 
Your  names  should  be  engraven  on  marble  stones, 
For  clearing  Tweeddale  of  these  vagabonds. 
Had  Cowie  not  been  known,  I  do  protest 
Kind  Jonas  had  been  captive  with  the  rest. 
And  sent  to  prison,  if  we  should  allow 
All  to  be  rogues  that  have  the  gypsy  hue. 
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Yet,  if  I  live,  expect  a  better  tale, 
When  we  meet  blithe  at  Lady  Effie's  ale. 

STATIUS  THE  HEATHEN. 

NULLA  des  effigies,  nulla  cummissa  metallo, 
forma  dei  mentes  habitare  et  pectora  gaudet. 

THUS  TRANSLATED, 

GOD  hath  no  shape  :  no  art  nor  instrument 
God's  image  can  in  metal  represent; 
In  good  men's  minds  and  hearts  alone  doth  he 
Delight  to  dwell,  and  there  engraven  be. 

AUXILIUM  medicina  negat ;  natura  dolori, 
Cedit,  et  amisso  robore  victa  jacet, 
Non  me  Philliridse  prosunt,  non  phasidos  herbse, 
Solvere  :  nee  coi  provida  cura  senis, 
Non  mihi  Circeum  carmen,  non  Pseonis  artes, 
Non  pariet  Delos,  nee  Epidaurus  opem,  Sic.. 

THUS  TRANSLATED. 

PHYSIC  denies  me  help,  nature  must  yield, 
Strength  now  succumbs,  and  weakness  wins  the  field ; 
Hippocrates  I  do  consult  in  vain, 
Nor  can  Apollo  ease  me  of  my  pain, 
Medeas'  herbs  and  art  are  here  unsure, 
And  Circes'  charms  cannot  perform  my  cure, 
Paeon's  prescriptions  fail,  in  this  my  grief, 
And  ^Esculapius  can  give  me  no  relief. 


A  PARAPHRASE  UPON  THE  SEVENTH  CHAPTER 
OF  SOLOMON'S  PROVERBS. 

Verse  1st.  MY  son,  preserve  my  laws,  keep  still  in.  mind 
Thy  father's  dictates,  so  thou  life  shall  find. 
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V.  2.  Let  every  word,  and  all  my  laws,  to  thee 
Be  precious  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye. 

V.  3.  Make  them  thy  daily  work,  and  hourly  carea 
And  get  them  all  by  heart,  and  fix  them  there ; 
Count  wisdom  as  thy  bliss,  and  all  thy  joy, 
Wisdom,  whose  sweet  possession  cannot  cloy  ; 
Call  her  thy  sister,  and  call  understanding 
Thy  dearest  friend,  to  get  a  happy  .landing. 
These  if  thou  keep  with  due  respect  and  care, 
They'll  free  thee  from  the  flattering  lips  and  snare 
Of  the  strange  woman,  who  spreads  down  with  art 
Her  net  to  catch,  thy  weak,  ill-guarded  heart. 

V.  6.  I  through  the  casement  of  my  window  saw 
Amongst  the  crowd  a  simple  youth  and  raw, 
Both  void  of  knowledge,  and  as  void  of  care, 
Rambling  the  streets  to  seek  the  sinful  snare ; 
At  length  the  harlot  and  the  house  he  spies, 
JLying  in  wait  for  her  beloved  prize. 
The  sun  was  down,  the  night  was  taking  place, 
A  proper  time  to  hide  her  painted  face, 
And  black  design,  far  blacker  than  the  night, 
For  virtue  loves,  but  vice  still  hates  the  light. 
Her  dress  was  wanton,  made  for  to  train  in 
The  silly  coxcombs  to  the  fatal  gin ; 
Her  tongue  loud  as  a  bell,  her  wand'ring  feet 
Do  still  traverse  and  beat  the  paved  street ; 
With  shameless  face  and  impudence  enough, 
She  caught  and  kissed  the  fool  unwary  youth, 
And  subtily,  says,  Pray  Sir,  enter  in, 
For  my  rich  bed  is  nobly  decked  within 
To  feast  our  loves,  and  I  have  lately  paid 
My  vows  to  heaven,  and  am  no  ways  dismayed; 
I've  made  peace  offerings  for  my  guilt  and  sin, 
I  came  to  meet  thee,  so  my  dear  come  in ; 
Since  we  have  paid  to  hcav'n  all  that  is 
Must  vre  not  pay  a  debt  to  pleasure  too  ? 
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The  night  is  silent,  and  all  things  combine 
To  give  delight,  and  make  thee  only  mine. 
My  bed  (but  when  your  there)  I'll  call  it  thine. 
With  Egypt's  stuff  most  splendidly  doth  shine, 
With  gilded  work,  and  carved,  it  is  embost, 
With  Tyrian  purple  brought  from  thence  with  cost ; 
It's  strewed  wifch  pleasures,  nothing  left  undone, 
Perfumed  with  aloes,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon ; 
So  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love,  my  dear, 
For  we're  alone,  and  have  no  dread  or  fear ; 
My  husband  hath  a  far  offjourney  made, 
With  bags  of  money  drives  a  wealthy  trade  ; 
Silver  and  credit  he  hath  both  in  store, 
He  is  not  to  return  to  me  before 
The  time  prefixed  ;  O  !  then,  let's  quickly  take 
The  blest  occasion  which  we  have  at  stake. 
With  sugar'd  words,  and  fair  deluding  tongue, 
She  thus  did  charm,  and  to  her  lure  him  win ; 
Just  like  an  ox  who  to  the  slaughter's  led, 
Which  for  long  time  is  strongly  stalled  and  fed ; 
Or,  like  a  fool  that  to  the  stocks  is  sent, 
To  learn  more  wisdom  thence,  and  to  repent : 
The  fatal  dart  doth  pass  his  liver  through, 
Yet  the  poor  youth  his  danger  doth  not  view; 
But,  like  a  bird  entangled  in  the  net, 
Doth  not  perceive  that  for  his  life  it's  set. 
Therefore,  young  wantons,  I  beseech  you  all 
To  shun  the  harlot's  house  and  lustful  call ; 
Decline  her  paths,  abhor  her  whorish  bed, 
Which  doth  to  hell  and  desolation  lead. 
Many  a  sprightly  youth,  of  genteel  mien, 
By  wanton  women  ruined  have  I  seen ; 
And  many  a  strong  and  gallant  man  at  arms 
Have  been  bewitclfd  by  tlieir  too  powerful  charms, 
P  !  fly  that  sinful  house,  where  she  doth  dwell, 
Fpr  it 's  the  very  avenue  to  hell ; 
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It  leads  into  the  path  of  endless  wrath, 
And  to  the  chambers  of  eternal  death. 


INSCRIPTION 

TO  BE  PUT  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  JONAS  HAMILTON  OF  COLDCOAT^S 
PICTURE,  DRAWN  BY  •    '      . 

PAINTER,  thou  hast  now  with  good  grace, 
Drawn  me  Coldcoat's  martial  face, 
.And  manly  looks,  which  do  discover 
Something  likewise  of  the  loyer ; 
His  Roman  nose,  and  swarthy  hue, 
To  all  doth  testify  and  shew, 
To  none  alive  that  he  will  yield, 
In  Venus's  camp,  or  Mars's  field  ; 
For  Wor'ster  fight,  and  Nanny  Fell, 
His  valiant  deeds  and  feats  can  tell. 
No  less  for  Bacchus  shall  his  name 
Stand  in  the  register  of  fame ; 
Save  Coldcoat,  none  Dalhousie  knew 
Who  Jonas  could  at  drink  subdue ; 
Brave  Nicolson,  who's  in  his  grave, 
Did  from  him  many  a  parley  crave ; 
Drummond,  who's  yet  alive,  can  tell 
How  from  them  all  he  bore  the  bell. 
No  Epitaph  we  need  on  stone, 
To  mind  this  hero  when  he's  gone, 
His  name  and  fame  shall  surely  stand 
While  Session  Books  there's  in  the  land. 
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A  LETTER  TO  ALEXANDER  BAILIE  OF  CALENS, 

1VHO  HAD  BORROWED  A  SHEARING  HAY  SPADE  FROM  THE  AUTHOR, 
BUT  STILL  DELAYED  TO  RETURN  THE  SAME. 

CALENS,  I  send  you  rhyme,  send  me  reason, 
Why  you  keep  up  rny  spade  so  long  a  season  ? 
What  say  you  for  yourself,  man  ?  Fy  for  shame, 
Should  not  a  lend  come  always  laughing  hame. 
I  sent  my  boy,  I  did  so  little  doubt  it, 
And  yet  the  silly  goose  came  back  without  it. 
Sir,  to  our  skaith  iCs  kend,  a  shorter  time 
Might  with  great  ease  shorn  both  your  hay  and  mine. 
What  was  it,  Calens,  that  made  you  so  cross, 
Was  you  then  preses  at  the  noble  house  ; 
When  you  with  old  Nathaniel  and  Halmire, 
Were  keeping  committees  at  Sandy's  fire  ? 
It  sets  you  well  to  labour  in  your  station 
To  raise  up  soldiers  for  a  reformation  ; 
We  ken  the  school  that  ye  were  trained  in, 
An  arch  malignant,  so  are  all  your  kin. 
Now  send  me  back  my  spade,  or  I'm  a  knave, 
If  that  same  spade  help  not  to  dig  your  grave. 


ELEGY  UPON  THE  SUPPOSED  DEATH  OF  JONAS 
HAMILTON  OF  COLDCOAT, 

AT    THE    DESIRE    OP    A    PERSON    OF    QUALITY. 

KIND  Cowie,  our  delight,  our  only  one, 
The  best  of  comrades,  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
Fy  on  the  Lachesis  that  had  not  spun 
His  thread  of  life  for  centuries  to  come ; 
rrhe  rich,  the  poor,  the  young,  the  old,  and  all 
That  e'er  knew  Cowie,  do  lament  his  fall. 
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Ills  converse  so  to  every  man  endeared  him, 

And  women  for  bis  natural  parts  admired  him ; 

He  was  conspicuous  for  a  comely  grace, 

A  royal  nose  on  a  mulatto  face. 

Though  in  his  youth,  as  fame  most  loudly  speaks, 

Both  Lancaster  and  York  shined  in  his  cheeks, 

Pure  red  and  white,  but  that  the  son  of  new, 

Dy\l  bonny  Jonas  of  the  gypsy  hue  ; 

His  hair  at  twenty  was  like  threads  of  gold, 

At  thirty  black,  like  snow  when  he  grew  old. 

Valiant  he  was,  at  Worcester  fight  and  town, 

Where  with  much  bravery  he  threw  severals  down. 

Who  were  not  slain,  but  pleased  with  his  pranks 

Rose  up  again,  and  gave  kind  Cowie  thanks. 

O,  Nature,  reconcile  him  if  you  can, 

A  debauchee,  and  yet  a  sober  man. 

Riches  he  scorned,  yet  knew  not  what  was  want, 

A  bawdy  sinner,  yet  a  harmless  saint ; 

Drink,  swear,  and  kiss,  he  could,  yea  pious  be, 

And,  Proteus  like,  suit  with  all  company. 

His  doughty  deeds  no  tongue  can  better  tell 

Than  Thomson,  Braidfoot,  and  sweet  Nanny  Fell ; 

Who  to  her  praises  this  is  not  the  least, 

That  Cringilty  once  suckM  her  wanton  breast. 

No  less  for  Bacchus  shall  kind  Colcoafs  name 

Be  mustered  in  the  registers  of  fame ; 

For  all  that  bragged  him  still  the  battle  lost, 

Ask  Hawthorn,  and  strong  Palhousie's  ghost. 

But  all  these  rare  endowments,  and  his  worth, 

The  Session-book  of  Newlands  can  set  forth, 

Where  he  was  ruling  elder,  and  with  vigour 

TracM  all  the  steps  of  Presbyterian  rigour*. 

Heaven  hath  him  now,  which  he  expected  never, 

And  to  his  patrons  bids  adieu  for  ever. 

*  The  stool  of  repentance. 
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ON  THE  MINISTER  OF  NEWLAND's  BOLD  MAS- 
TIFF  CALLED  TURK, 

WHOM  HIS  MASTER  IN  PASSION  SLEW  WITH  ONE  STROKE  OF  HIS  FOOT. 

HOWL  and  lament,  ye  Newland  tykes  and  curs, 
Ye  who  for  lesser  matters  make  great  sturs  ; 
Bark  with  a  hideous  noise,  and  direful  moan, 
For  Tory's  *  Turk,  your  captain  's  dead  and  gone. 
The  trusty  punier  of  the  Newland  pease, 
Lies  breathless,  ah  !  and  none  knew  his  disease ; 
His  awful  looks  the  traveller  did  affright, 
The  vagabond  by  day,  the  thief  by  night, 
With  vigilance  and  care  he  kept  the  store, 
And  seldom  wandered  from  his  master's  door ; 
No  beggar,  yea  no  laird,  durst  make  their  entry 
Without  leave  asked  of  this  valiant  sentry ; 
Hell's  porter,  Cerberus,  though  fierce  and  cruel, 
Durst  never  face  this  hero  at  a  duel. 
Now  he  is  past  both  physic,  oil,  and  plaster, 
And  murdered  lies  by  his  too  cruel  master  ; 
Who  yet  may  vow  and  swear  to  his  last  breath, 
He  had  no  hand  in  his  kind  mastiff's  death. 


UPON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  AN  OLD  CRAZY  PRES- 
BYTERIAN DIVINE  WITH  A  BRISK  YOUNG 
VIRGIN.    EPITHALAMIUM. 

You  mighty  monarchs  henceforth  cease  to  brag, 
Hath  not  old  Hamilton  his  Abishag. 
Great  Alexander,  that  bright  spark  at  arms, 
Was  longer  proof  of  fair  Statira's  charms, 
And  is  it  not  a  scandal  justly  counted, 
To  see  old  cuff  upon  young  Helen  mounted. 

*  Mr  Archibald  Tory  was  the  minister's  name, 
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Helen  is  brisk  and  lovely,  as  she's  chaste, 
Yet  amorous  thoughts  may  rob  her  of  some  rest ; 
Though  this  bridegroom  be  called  a  man  of  sense, 
Will  that  give  Helen  due  benevolence  ? 
Though  he's  esteemed  both  learned,  rich,  and  good, 
Will  this  conjure  the  devil  of  flesh  and  blood  ? 
Oh  !  no  :  For  now  such  miracles  are  ceas'd, 
Our  church  believes  against  the  Popish  priest. 
What  monstrous  weather  will  that  season  render, 
When  florid  May  is  matched  with  cold  December. 
Prom  such  a  wedlock  Lord  deliver  me, 
If  this  be  Presbyterian  parity. 


INSCRIPTION 

AT  PAISLEY  UPON  THE  TOMBSTONE  OF  HAMILTON  EARL  OP  ABER- 
CORN,  LORD  PAISLEY. 

SCOTLAND'S  honour,  England's  wonder, 
Ireland's  terror,  here  lies  under. 


EPITAPH  UPON  THE  TOMBSTONE  OF  OLD  MR 
ROBERT  ELLIOT,  MINISTER  OF  LINTON, 

AT  THE,  DESIRE  OF  YOUNG  Mil  ROBERT,    HIS  SON  AND  SUCCESSOR, 

Anno  1682. 

STAY  passenger,  weep  and  retire, 
Thy  fatal  hour  approacheth  near, 
Let  Elliot's  cold  stone  monument, 
Teach  poor  frail  mortals  to  repent. 
Powerful  he  was,  in  terms  right  ample, 
To  preach  by  precept  and  example; 
No  man  he  judged  but  himself, 
And  scorned  that  c>.it-  throat  worldly  pelf, 
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His  praise  in  one  line  to  insert, 
God's  book  he  had  by  tongue  and  heart ; 
His  head  was  learned,  his  face  was  gracious, 
His  heart  was  honest,  his  souPs  now  precious. 

TO  WHICH  WAS  SUBJOINED, 
Ilia  tibi  fient  Monumenta  perennia,  quse  tu, 
Tradideras  popula  Pharmaca  Sana  tuo. 


THE   COMPLAINT   OF   THE   WIDOW   AND 
FATHERLESS, 

UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  OLD  MR  PATRICK  PURDIE,  54  YEARS  MI' 
NISTER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  NEWLANDS. 

FAREWELL  all  joy,  ye  mournful  souls  come  near, 
And  view  what  doleful  spectacle  is  here. 
Ah  !  aged  father  Purdie  now  lies  dead, 
The  poor's  plight  anchor  in  their  time  of  need ; 
Fourscore  and  four  years  must  these  hands  destroy, 
That  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 
God  hath  that  soul  translated  now  to  heaven, 
And  all  his  peccadillos  here  forgiven ; 
Who  to  his  dying  day  did  never  tire 
To  feed  and  lodge  a  Lazarus  at  his  fire ; 
A  man  ingenuous  far  beyond  the  fashion, 
Wholly  composed  of  pity  and  compassion. 
Afflicted  Nevvlands,  mourn  for  his  decease, 
Who  still  HvM  with  thee  in  perpetual  peace ; 
Gratis  he  taught,  which  all  men  much  admire, 
His  parish  poor,  full  four  and  forty  year ; 
Grammar  to  some,  others  to  write  and  read, 
And  warded  many  a  blow  from  Prisc'ian's  head. 
Let  all  this  be  engraven  upon  his  hearse, 
Who  living  was  most  liberal  of  his  verse. 
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So,  friends,  farewell,  give  every  one  his  due, 
Write  it  who  will,  this  Epitaph  is  true. 


THE  EPITAPH  OF  ARTHUR  HAMILTON, 

KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRSTS  MASTER  WRIGHT. 

Composed  by  Mr  John  Adamson,  Primer  of  the  College  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  desire  of  William  Wallace,  Master  Mason,  Cutler 
of  the  Stone. 

HERE  lies  interr'd,  under  this  stone, 
Good  honest  Arthur  Hamilton  ; 
A  man  in  his  life  both  just  and  upright, 
For  skill  in  his  craft,  the  king's  master  wright. 
William  Wallace,  the  king's  master  mason, 
Hew'd  out  this  stone  in  a  goodly  fashion  ; 
Arthur's  heart  was  so  kind,  I'm  sure  if  he  wist, 
He  would  wish  to  be  living  to  make  William  a  kist*. 


UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  PENNE- 
CUIK  OF  NEW-HALL, 

Sometime  Chirurgeon  to  General  Bannier  in  the  Swedish  Wars,  and 
since  Chirurgeon-Gcneral  to  the  Auxiliary  Scots  Army  in 
England. 

COME  try  your  talents,  mourn  and  bear  a  part, 
Ye  candidates  of  learn'd  M achaon's  art ; 
For  death,  at  length,  hath  shuffled  from  the  stage, 
The  oldest  TEsculapius  of  our  age. 
A  Scotsman  true,  a  faithful  friend  and  sure, 
Who  flattered  not  the  rich,  nor  scourg'd  the  poor. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  was  a  mutual  engagement  betwixt  these 
two  gossips,  at  a  glass  of  wine,  that  the  survivor  should  give  to  him  that  should 
fcfet  die  a  cast  of  his  craft. 
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Where  shall  we  go  for  help  ?  Whom  shall  we  trust? 

Our  Scots  Apollo  's  humbled  in  the  dust. 

Many  poor  souls  will  miss  him  in  their  need, 

To  whom  his  hands  gave  health,  yea  clothes  and  bread  ; 

Thrice  thirty  years  doth  now  those  hands  destroy, 

That  cur.M  our  maladies,  and  caus'd  our  joy. 

Five  mighty  Kings,  from  his  birth  to  his  grave, 

The  Caledonian  sceptre  swayed  have, 

Pour  times  his  eyes  hath  seen  from  cloak  to  gown, 

Prelate  and  presbyter  turned  upside  down. 

He  lov'd  his  native  country  as  himself, 

And  ever  scornM  the  greed  of  worldly  pelf. 

From  old  forbeirs  much  worth  he  did  inherit, 

A  gentleman  by  birth,  and  more  by  merit. 

Nothing  is  here  exprest  but  what  is  true, 

Farewell,  old  Pennecuik,  reader  adieu. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ANSWER  TO  HIS  BROTHER  J.  P.'s 
MANY  LETTERS, 

Dissuading  Mm  from  staying  longer  in  the  Country,  and  inviting 
him  to  come  and  settle  his  residence  in  Edinburgh. 

SOME  say  I  have  both  genius  and  time, 
To  make  friends  merry  with  my  country  rhyme ; 
And  raise  the  strain  of  my  coy  modest  muse, 
From  coarse  spun  stockings  and  plain  dirty  shoes ; 
And  hear  the  birds,  these  sweet  companions,  sing, 
To  welcome  home  the  verdure  of  the  spring. 
While  herbalizing  shady  groves  and  mountains, 
I  quench  my  thirst  by  crystal  streams  and*  fountains  J 
There,  joyfully,  I  sit  me  down,  and  smell 
The  flowery  fields,  and  Heliconian  well. 
I  am  no  Nimrod,  to  make  it  my  care 
To  see  a  greyhound  slay  a  silly  hare ; 
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Though  I  can  follow  that,  when  I  have  leisure, 

For  exercise,  I  swear,  more  than  for  pleasure. 

The  noble  horse,  that  saves  us  oft  from  death, 

I  think  bad  sport  to  run  him  out  of  breath 

When  there's  no  need,  it  was  not  spoke  in  jest, 

"  Merciful  men  shew  mercy  to  their  beast. J 

I  love  the  net,  I  please  the  fishing  hook, 

In  angling  by  the  pretty  murmuring  brook. 

To  curl  on  the  ice,  does  greatly  please, 

Being  a  manly  Scottish  exercise  ; 

It  clears  the  brains,  stirs  up  the  native  heat, 

And  gives  a  gallant  appetite  for  meat. 

In  winter,  now  and  then  I  plant  a  tree, 

Remarking  what  the  annual  growth  may  be  ; 

Order  my  hedges,  and  repair  my  ditches, 

Which  gives  delight,  although  not  sudden  riches. 

So,  when  of  these  sweet  solitudes  I  tire, 

We  have  our  trysts  and  meetings  in  the  shire, 

Where  some  few  hours  the  tedious  time  to  pass, 

We  sit  and  quaff  a  merry  moderate  glass. 

Visits  we  interchange  with  one  another, 

In  bonacord,  like  sister  and  like  brother; 

Which  makes  our  harmless  meetings  still  to  be 

A  bond  and  cement  of  society. 

And  then  into  nTy  garden,  book,  or  study, 

Far  from  the  court,  my  friend,  far  from  the  woody. 

While  ye  enjoy  false  pleasures  in  their  prime, 

Both  gorgeous  diet,  and  brisk  claret  wine, 

Fine  clothes,  rich  furniture,  and  gainful  places, 

Coaches  and  chairs  to  hide  your  crimson  faces ; 

Bewitching  music,  concerts  and  clareens, 

Of  trumpets,  hautboys,  flutes,  and  violins; 

Variety  of  converse,  news  from  far, 

Of  Denmark,  Pole,  and  the  Hungarian  war  ; 

And  yet  for  all  that  splendid  show,  you  be 

But  paranymphs  of  vice  and  luxury ; 
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For  though  you  scratch  and  scrape  together  wealth, 

Ye  seldom  brook  long  life,  or  perfect  health ; 

The  air  you  breathe,  into  your  lungs  affords 

Nothing  but  smoke,  and  fumes  of  filth  and  t — s ; 

Which  frequently  your  crazy  corpse  consumes, 

Either  with  sudden  death  or  tedious  rheums. 

Here  one  is  choak'd  with  night-mares  in  his  dreams. 

There  one  of  the  sciatica  complains ; 

This  dies  of  iliac  passion  or  the  colic, 

That  drinks  himself  quite  dead  by  way  of  froKc- 

And  yet,  my  friend,  the  counsel  you  give  me^ 

Is  that  my  dwelling  in  Old  Reekie  be, 

Near  unto  Libberton  or  Foster's-wynd, 

The  old  man*  may  live  cosie  there  you  find. 

I  will  not  be  so  graceless,  James,  or  bold, 

To  stifle  him  with  smoke,  though  he  be  old ; 

Nor  will  I,  to  repair  my  former  losses, 

Consent  he  break  his  limbs  in  your  stay  closes  ; 

But  near  to  Stirling- Yards,  or  Heriot's  Work, 

Where  he  may  safely  breathe  and  let  his  f — t, 

There  must  he  quartered  be,  God's  praise  to  sing, 

For  his  refreshful  breathings  in  the  spring ; 

And  when  stern  fate  that  breath  shall  countermand. 

The  greedy  Grey-friar  we  have  near  at  hand. 

And  for  to  put  you  lawyers  in  a  fright, 

Near  this  the  gallows  stands,  that  humbling  sight., 

Ye  call  yourselves  the  court  of  conscience, 

And  to  the  fatherless  a  sure  defence  ; 

Court  without  conscience,  we  may  rather  call  you, 

Repent  for  fear  the  plague  of  that  befal  you. 

Devouring  widows'*  houses,  orphan  slayers, 

Though  faith  I  think  ye  do  not  use  long  prayers  ; 

Should  I  say  'twere,  it  too  much  honours  you, 

To  spoil  my  pen  on  so  despis'd  a  crew. 

*  Old  Komanno. 
2    B 
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So,  if  you  think  this  cuff  be  out  of  season, 
Pray,  James,  return  me  either  rhyme  or  reason ; 
Or,  if  you  judge  yourself  severely  knocked, 
Remember,  friend,  that  I  was  first  provoked. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

That  some  physicians  err  and  disagree, 
Yea,  kill  their  patients,  faith  ye  do  not  lie ; 
If  doctors  should  bring  all  their  patients  through. 
Ungrateful  fools,  what  should  become  of  you. 


UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  WORTHY  FRIENI> 

AND  NEIGHBOUR,  ALEXANDER  BAILIE 

ELDER  OF  CALENS. 

FAREWELL,  old  Calens,  canny  all  thy  life, 
By  birth,  by  issue,  and  a  virtuous  wife ; 
By  gifts  of  mind,  and  fortune  from  above, 
The  fruits  of  Ceres,  and  the  country's  love ; 
Just,  kind,  and  honest,  to  thy  fatal  breath, 
Prudent  thy  life,  and  patient  was  thy  death  ; 
Thou  left  this  world  with  pleasure  more  than  pain, 
Alas  !  the  loss  was  ours,  but  thine  the  gain, 
With  true  remorse  for  thy  frail  youthful  errors, 
Which  made  thee  fearless  face  the  king  of  terrors. 
This  tomb  of  paper  praise,  which  I  erect, 
May  show  thy  worth,  and  my  unfeigned  respect, 
But  these  fresh  thriving  branches  sprung  from  thee, 
Will  live  thy  lasting  monument  to  be  ; 
To  whom  I  recommend  my  mournful  verse, 
To  be  with  funeral  tears  strewM  on  thy  hearse. 
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A  TRANSLATION  OUT  OF  GUARINPs  PASTOR 

FIDO, 

O  Mirtillo  anima  mia,  fyc* 

O  MIRTIL,  best  of  shepherds,  if  thine  eye 
Could  pierce  my  breast,  and  secret  thoughts  descry, 
The  heart  you  fancy  there  of  flint  to  find, 
Alas  !  is  of  the  softest,  easiest  kind  ; 
No  more  you  would  complain  of  fruitless  love, 
For  mine,  Fm  sure,  would  more  your  pity  move  j 
In  both  our  breasts  an  equal  flame  doth  burn, 
Yet  our  unhappy  loves  we  both  must  mourn. 
By  nature  led,  if  on  the  sin  we  run, 
And  it's  a  virtue  the  dear  charm  to  shun. 
O,  too  imperfect  nature,  that  gainstands, 
That  frets  and  champs  the  bit  of  law's  commands  \ 
O,  too  too  rigorous  law,  that  does  control, 
The  secret  inbred  motions  of  the  soul ! 
The  savage  kind,  rangM  in  the  forest  round, 
Are  by  no  charter  but  by  nature  bound  ; 
The  generous  courser,  with  his  dappled  miss, 
Do  fear  no  dull  constraint  to  stop  their  bliss. 
All  we  can  claim  their  privilege  is  above, 
To  know  no  other  rules  of  love  but  love. 
But  why  this  idle  reasoning,  since  ifs  clear, 
She  loves  but  little  who  to  die  does  fear. 
Mirtil,  dear  soul,  how  could  I  yield  my  breath, 
For  love  of  thee,  alas  !  I  fear  not  death  ! 
Honour,  thou  greatest  of  all  deities, 
To  whom  each  well-born  soul  must  sacrifice, 
My  stock  of  love  I  on  thy  altar  lay, 
And  freely  all  thy  holy  laws  obey. 
Pardon,  dear  shepherd,  if  no  gentle  beam 
I  grant  of  favour,  but  all  icy  seem  ; 
2  B  2 
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It's  but  in  looks  and  words,  it's  only  art 

To  cover  the  great  feeble  of  my  heart ; 

But  if  revenge  you  wish  to  ease  your  mind, 

In  your  own  grief  a  subject  you  may  find. 

For  if  thouVt  mine  by  such  resistless  flame, 

As  scarce  the  pow'rs  that  made  can  quench  the  sanije, 

Your  grief  is  mine,  your  groans,  the  brinny  flood 

Of  tears  you  shed,  is  of  my  choicest  blood, 

Of  sighs  that  rend  your  breast,  the  pains  I  feel, 

More  vive  than  those  caus'd  by  the  keenest  steel. 


A  TRANSLATION  OUT  OF  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

Care  sehe  beate. 

WELCOME,  dear  happy  groves,  that  make  me  glad, 
And  you  still  horrors  of  a  lovely  shade; 
Soft  peace  and  quiet  here  in  triumph  reign, 
And  banish  care,  with  all  its  anxious  train. 
Oh  !  had  the  gods  allow'd  me  for  my  share, 
To  live  thus  calmly  how  I  list,  and  where 
Your  gentle  shades  such  satisfaction  yields, 
I  would  not  change  them  for  Elysian  fields, 
Though  crowds  of  demi-gods  should  there  repair,' 
And  hanging  gardens  should  adorn  the  air ; 
For  what,  poor  mortals,  we  do  riches  call, 
If  rightly  understood,  are  none  at  all. 
He  who  inherits  most,  has  of  them  least, 
And  is  not  possessor  but  is  possest ; 
To  keep  them  safe,  how  are  we  rack'd  with 
Which  to  our  native  freedom  is  a  snare. 
What  dotirt  avail  to  be  call'd  great  and  good, 
In  mortal  veins  to  lock  celestial  blood ; 
To  have  rich  fields  of  cattle,  plenteous  store, 
T'  excel  in  beauty,  and  abound  in  ore ; 
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If  yet  for  all  the  mind  contentment  lack, 
And  troubled  thoughts  our  softest  slumbers  break. 
Happy  the  shepherdess,  secured  from  harms, 
Adorned  with  nature's  unaffected  charms, 
Who  for  her  clothing  hath  some  homely  stuff, 
Which  for  her  body  is  made  just  enough  . 
Rich  in  herself,  no  pinching  want  doth  know, 
Nor  wild  distraction  which  from  riches  grow. 
But  full  contentment  doth  find  in  that  state, 
In  which  her  choice  doth  plant  her,  or  her  fate. 

Poor  but  content, 

Who  for  her  mirror  takes  the  neighbouring  brook, 

Which  bathes  her  limbs,  and  serves  therein  to  look ; 

Honey  and  milk  do  season  her  delight, 

With  milk  she  doth  preserve  her  native  white* 

No  dreadful  comet,  nor  no  blazing  star, 

No  loud  alarms  of  approaching  war, 

Molest  her  quiet,  or  disturb  her  mind, 

Which  in  itself  doth  full  contentment  find. 

Her  shield  and  fortress  is,  that  she  is  poor, 

Yet  rich  enough,  because  she  craves  no  more* 

Poor  but  content^ 

Her  only  care,  (but  that's  a  sweet  one  too) 
That  whilst  some  honest  swain  doth  court  and  woo, 
And  by  her  keeps  and  feeds  his  master's  sheep, 
Doth  on  her  gaze,  meanwhile  he  them  doth  keep, 
Who  for  her  sighs  and  dies,  but  not  in  vain, 
For  she  returns  his  glances  back  again. 
It's  such  a  shepherd,  whom  no  gods  above, 
Nor  cruel  men,  have  destin'd  her  to  love, 
But  such  as  her  own  choice  hath  made  her  like, 
And  for  his  sake  all  others  can  dislike; 
Who  in  her  breast  no  spark  of  love  doth  feel^ 
But  to  the  shepherd  dares  the  same  reveal. 
2  B3 
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Poor  but  content, 

This  is  true  life,  Oh  !  were  it  but  my  fate, 
To  live  and  die  in  such  a  peaceful  state. 


AN  ADVICE  TO  A  PAINTER  TO  DRAW  MY  MIS- 
TRESS'  PICTURE. 

PAINTER,  come  here,  and  draw  me  to  my  mind, 
The  noblest,  fairest  of  the  female  kind. 
First,  I  would  have  her  hair  a  chesnut  bright, 
In  various  tresses,  pleasing  to  the  sight ; 
For  her  complexion,  let  it  not  be  fair, 
But  something  of  the  black  and  brunet  share: 
Leda  was  black,  for  whom  Jove  from  above, 
In  shape  of  swan,  came  down  to  feast  his  love. 
Her  forehead  gently  rising  smooth  and  even, 
The  mirror  of  perfection  here  is  seen. 
Her  eye-brows  small,  draw  with  such  subtile  art 
That  scarce  the  like  your  pencil  can  impart. 
Next,  draw  these  orbs,  so  full  of  life,  so  clear, 
Heaven's  brightest  lights  with  hers  but  dull  appear; 
These  eyes  of  her's,  which  first  my  ruin  wrought, 
Fettered  my  sense,  and  chained  all  my  thought ; 
The  pointed  rays  of  which  do  so  combine 
To  burn  me  up,  they'll  me  to  dust  calcine. 
Betwixt  these  orbs,  her  nose  let  gently  fall, 
Which  neither  swells  too  big,  nor  is  too  small. 
Next,  let  her  cheeks  with  lovely  colours  shine, 
The  rose  doth  there  with  lilies  white  combine. 
Then  draw  her  ruby  lips,  which  opened  show, 
Of  oriental  pearl,  the  brightest  row. 
The  chin,  which  bounds  the  orb  of  that  fair  face, 
Praw  of  a  just  proportion  and  true  grace. 
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Her  alabaster  neck,  so  round,  so  even, 

Where  through  the  skin  the  azure  ve  ns  are  seen ; 

These  well  shap'd  shoulders,  and  these  pretty  balls, 

Where  love  sits  sporting  as  they  rise  and  fall. 

Her  round  plump  arms,  her  long  and  milk  white  hand, 

Such  charms  of  body  no  heart  can  withstand. 

Let  drapery  round  her  waist  and  middle  go, 

In  pleasant  form,  which  variously  doth  flow. 

Thy  task  is  done,  her  clothes  the  rest  conceal, 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  he  to  whom  she'll  that  reveal. 

But  should  I  give  the  picture  of  her  mind, 

Where  could  I  words  or  fit  expressions  find  ? 


ON  A  GLUTTON. 

A  GLUTTON,  who  had  at  one  meal 

Eat  a  sturgeon  to  the  head, 
With  surfeit  did  grow  very  pale, 

And  looked  like  a  man  that's  dead. 
Then  many  a  clyster,  many  a  pill, 
Did  this  glutton's  belly  fill ; 
But  nought  would  do,  his  friends  in  end, 
Told  him  no  physic  could  him  mend, 
For  that  his  fatal  hour  was  come, 
And  this  they  gave  to  him  for  doom. 
Well,  Sirs,  said  he,  since  that  must  be, 
I  fully  am  resolv'd  to  die ; 
But  e'er  I  am  of  life  bereft, 
Bring  here  the  sturgeon's  head  I  loft. 


2  B  4 
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TWO  INGENIOUS  GENTLEMEN, 

Travelling  betwixt  Monimusk  and  Fetter  cairn,  fell  out  of  the  Road, 
and  went  astray  a  great  part  of  the  night  ;  at  length  they  fell  upon 
Drum  Irwing's  House,  where  they  found  much  kindness,  and  all 
things  commendable,  save  a  great  Quech,  which  they  ivere  made  to 
drink  out  of.  To  amend  which,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  after  de- 
parture,  sent  a  lesser  one  with  these  lines. 

BRAVE  Sir,  of  late  it  was  ray  lot  to  stray 
Alongst  a  desart.  and  a  thorny  way  ; 
Where  steepy  rocks  against  the  heavens  did  swell, 
And  dreadful  gulphs,  much  like  the  abyss  of  hell. 
Did  promise  nothing,  in  our  toilsome  path, 
But  wand'ring  error  and  affrighting  death. 
O  !  here,  like  Ixion  wrestling  with  his  cloud, 
O'ercharg'd  with  fear  and  grief,  amaz'd  we  stood  ; 
And,  like  distracted  pilgrims  from  their  way, 
We  knew  not  where  to  go,  nor  what  to  say ; 
Till  heaven,  in  pity  of  our  sad  distress, 
T'  allay  the  anguish  of  our  bitterness, 
Conveyed  us  to  thy  home,  and  made  us  try 
Thy  gracious  strains  of  hospitality. 
O,  then  what  found  we  !  or  what  found  we  not, 
That  majesty  and  virtue  would  allot ; 
For  though  without  thy  harbour  seenVd  but  homely, 
Yet  all  within  was  handsome,  neat,  and  comely ; 
Thy  pavements  were  clean,  thy  fires  were  clear, 
And  for  a  preface  to  some  better  cheer, 
Thou  made  each  corner  of  thy  house  to  look 
Like  Vulcan's  furnace  clean'd  with  Indian  smoke. 
As  for  our  table,  I  dare  say  this  much, 
That  brave  Lucullus,  in  his  richest  touch, 
Pompey's  Apollo,  or  Ptolemy's  girl*, 
Who  fed  the  consul  with  elixir  pearl, 

*  Cleopatra. 
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Could  never  say,  in  their  unpampered  strain, 

Their  diet  was  more  sweet,  more  sovereign. 

Nor  were  our  cups  inferior  in  their  rank, 

For,  lo  !  the  juice  that  decks  Corinthus1  bank, 

Ran  there  in  such  a  rapid  course  and  strain, 

That  hoary  Nilus  in  his  proudest  theme, 

Fair  Ganges,  that  beholds  the  sun  new  born, 

And  Ister  that  laughs  Danube's  streams  to  scorn, 

The  Po,  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Thames,  the  Forth, 

And  all  the  currents  from  the  south  to  north, 

Might  hing  their  heads,  and  be  ashamed  to  see 

So  rich  a  cluster  pressed  and  drank  in  thee. 

Yet,  lest  thy  nectar  and  ambrosia  should 

Complain  as  if  their  current  were  controul'd, 

O  what  a  concert  and  bewitching  air, 

Of  well  composed  Doric  mirth  was  there ; 

For  there  came  Cupid,  blind  of  both  his  eyes,* 

Sole  mareshal  of  our  festivities; 

Who  taking  in  his  hand  th1  Amphisian  harp, 

With  touches  somewhat  flat  and  somewhat  sharp, 

Tuned  all  his  crotchets,  quavers,  semibrieves, 

His  longs,  his  large,  his  rounds,  his  squares  by  brieves, 

In  such  a  sort  that,  sure  I  am,  the  quire 

Of  nymphs  which  in  Apollo's  school  appear, 

Could  ne'er  so  sweetly  tune  the  descant  string, 

Amongst  their  harps  delicious  fingering. 

And  whilst  he  thus  doth  captivate  our  sense, 

With  well  tuned  notes  of  diapason  tense. 

Then  Mercury  and  Marsf,  these  roaring  boys, 

Not  drunk  with  wine,  but  over  drunk  with  joys, 

Rose  up  and  on  their  tiptoes  aanc'd  a  dance1 

That  all  the  light-foot  satyrs  within  France, 

Could  ne'er  for  all  their  documents  of  art, 

Have  play'd  the  like  in  whole  or  yet  in  part. 

*  Tuskne,  a  blind  musician.  •)•  His  two  sons. 
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And  while  nothing  defective  was  that  might 

Advance  contentment,  or  procure  delight, 

Thy  gracious  lady  made  our  feast  complete, 

By  courteous  welcome  did  us  kindly  treat. 

But,  oh  !  brave  Sir,  amidst  this  sport  and  play, 

That  looked  like  Janus'  face  on  New-years-day, 

I  saw  a  fretting  moth,  a  pricking  thorn, 

Which  curbed  the  glory  of  the  glistering  morn, 

For  that  thou  made  us  drink  a  larger  cup 

Than  giddy  Bacchus  when  he  went  to  sup, 

Amidst  his  drunken  orgies  could  contain, 

Uncracked  his  belly,  or  uncrazed  his  brain. 

Tell  me,  brave  Sir,  what  glory  may  this  be 

To  any  man  of  mark  or  majesty, 

When  that  thou  thinks  with  welcome  friend  to  crown  me, 

Instead  of  welcome,  with  a  drink  to  drown  me. 

I  grant  it's  but  a  light  and  venial  sin, 

When  any  friend  or  stranger  shall  come  in, 

To  drink  a  cup  or  two  in  measure  to  him, 

Which  being  drank  in  love,  will  ne'er  undo  him : 

But  if  thou  make  thy  friend  at  every  potion, 

Exhaust  a  cup  that's  deeper  than  the  ocean, 

I  do  not  think  but  either  he  will  tire, 

Or  quickly  he  will  set  his  nose  on  fire ; 

Prevent,  therefore,  the  hazard  of  this  ill, 

And  keep  not  with  thee  such  a  rebel  still, 

WThose  main  design  and  chiefest  aim  "s  to  felter 

Thy  best  friends'  feet,  by  drinking  helter  skelter. 

I  send  thee  here  a  sloop  of  which  I'll  boast, 

That  if  the  wind  prove  fair  will  scour  the  coast 

Of  Holland,  Zealand,  Dunkirk,  France  and  Spain, 

And  send  thee  sure  and  sooner  word  again 

Than  any  Dunkirk  pirate  sent  to  sea 

Can  travel  to  the  wind,  or  lufFto  lee. 

For  though  her  bullet  be  not  Dunkirk  size, 

Her  frequent  charge  will  make  her  free  her  prize. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

THUS  hath  my  weak  and  babbling  pen  been  bold, 
To  play  the  wanton  to  thee  as  I  could, 
O'er  whose  defects  and  blemishes  if  thou 
Will  draw  the  curtain  of  thy  cheerful  brow, 
I  care  not  for  the  idle  critic  strain 
Of  any  cracked  or  capricious  brain  : 
No,  no,  it's  to  and  for  thee  that  those  lines, 
Th1  abortive  infant  and  the  poor  propines. 
Oft  weak  my  wit  and  naked  skill  do  come, 
They  have  more  merit  if  you  lend  them  room. 

Nil  lemere  uxori,  de  servis  crede  qua;rentit 
Seepe  et  eni;n  mulier  quern  conjunx  diligit,  odit. 

Believe  not  rashly  when  thy  wife  complains 
Of  servants  whom  thy  bounty  entertains; 
For  often  times  the  wife  hates  and  reproves 
That  servant  whom  her  husband  chiefly  loves. 


A  TRIUMPH  AFTER  ENJOYMENT. 

OUT   OF    OVID. 

LAURELS,  the  prize  unto  a  hero  due, 
In  this  blest  hour  come  deck  a  lover's  brow ; 
Though  hitherto  I  fate  could  perverse  call, 
This  kind  return  doth  make  amends  for  all. 
IVe  gaiiVd  that  beauty  which  I  held  so  dear, 
The  conquest  cost  me  only  some  few  tears  : 
I  have  her  in  my  arms,  her  kindness  now  does  more 
Than  pay  the  pains  she  gave  me  heretofore. 
It  was  less  task  Argus  to  lull  asleep, 
Than  to  elude  the  care  with  which  she's  kept, 
Yea  such  a  troop  of  lovers  blocked  my  way, 
I  rag'd  and  stormed  impatient  of  delay. 
She  gave  the  means,  which  I  strove  to  improve, 
And  in  the  end  she  crowned  my  constant  love. 
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To  force  a  standard  from  a  yielding  foe, 

As  the  reward  is  great  the  glory's  so ; 

Yet  I  do  hold  that  triumphs  greater  far 

Are  due  to  love  than  to  the  scarlet  war : 

Love  only  art,  war  force  does  often  guide, 

And  fickle  chance  puts  victory  on  the  side. 

I  have  not  beleagred  towns,  which  being  gain'd, 

The  conquests  with  the  blood  of  thousands  stahVd ; 

I  bound  my  wishes,  labour  with  all  art 

To  foil  and  gain  the  ravisher  of  my  heart. 

When  Agamemnon  had  ransacked  Troy, 

Of  the  exploit  he  had  no  fruit  nor  joy  ; 

So  many  heroes  in  it  had  a  share, 

While  he  the  name  of  chief  did  only  bear. 

I  gain  alone,  in  it  does  none  partake, 

Nor  crave  a  half  of  such  a  glorious  stake. 

Love  had  cashier'd  me,  had  I  begg'd  for  aid, 

To  seem  to  ask  it,  I  had  been  afraid ; 

1  general  am,  who  leads  my  army  on, 

I  captain  am,  and  soldier,  both  in  one, 

I  ensign  bearer,  who  with  all  my  might, 

Under  the  ensigns  which  I  bear,  do  fight. 

It's  not  to  fortune  that  I  owe  my  lot, 

I  had  been  happy  had  she  pleased  or  not ; 

For  'such  a  noble  ardour  fires  my  blood, 

In  vain  my  just  designs  fate  had  withstood. 

This  way  of  talking  seems  perhaps  too  brisk, 

But  what  will  not  one  for  a  mistress  risk  ? 

Love  maketh  cowards  dare  to  enterprize 

Things  which  seem  miracles  to  vulgar  eyes. 

Never  the  world  had  heard  such  loud  alarms, 

If  Paris  had  not  known  fair  Helen's  charms  ; 

The  Trojans  ne'er  had  gain'd  proud  Italy, 

If  Turnus  had  not  been  content  to  see, 

Rather  his  empire  than  his  passion  die ; 
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The  Sabines  ne'er  had  dared  to  oppose 
Themselves  to  Rome,  and  prov'd  its  greatest  foes, 
If  losing  what  of  life  they  held  most  dear, 
To  lose  what  still  remain'd  they  did  not  fear. 
Love's  a  great  sire,  inspired  with  his  heat, 
I  saw  two  bulls  with  equal  fury  meet, 
They  pushed  at  other  with  such  eager  strife, 
As  when  two  rivals  fight  for  death  and  life. 
Sure  he's  a  fool,  who  coming  to  possess 
What's  truly  lovely,  thinks't  no  happiness. 
I  have  attracted,  gain'd,  and  have  enjoy'd, 
Till  both  my  eyes  and  appetite  are  cloy'd  } 
Of  some  few  sighs  I  grant  I  had  the  pain, 
A  sober  loss  for  such  a  mighty  gain. 


IN  IMITATION  OF  ANACREON, 

I  WAS  soft  laid  upon  my  bed, 

And  deep  in  sleep  entranc'd, 
When  at  my  port  there  was  one'  knockt, 

So  hard  it  did  me  wake. 
Open,  said  he,  and  let  me  in, 

With  cold  I'm  chill'd  to  death* 
For  it  doth  thunder,  hail,  and  rain, 

Light  flasheth  from  the  sky, 
And  I  am  naked,  oh  !  let  me  in, 

Or  quickly  I  must  die. 
These  words  with  pity  movM  my  soul> 

And  rais'd  me  from  my  rest, 
In  charity  I  thought  me  bound, 

To  help  one  so  opprest. 
When  I  did  open,  straight  I  saw 

A  boy  come  shivering  in, 
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Stark  naked ;  in  his  hand  a  bow, 

A  quiver  on  his  thigh  ; 
I  ask\l  his  name,  but  straight  he  said, 

I  must  myself  first  dry; 
When  I  am  warm,  and  can  well  speak, 

I'll  tell  you  by  and  by. 
When  I  did  light  a  faggot  up, 

He  look'd  if  all  was  right, 
If  that  his  shafts  were  fit,  and  clear, 

If  that  his  bow  was  tight. 
His  hands,  benumb'd  with  cold,  I  strok'd 

And  thaw'd  before  the  fire. 
Though  he  seem'd  beardless,  raw  and  young, 

Yet  fear  did  me  possess, 
When  I  thought  on  his  bow,  and  shaft, 

And  quiver  by  his  side. 
What  idle  thought,  said  I,  is  this, 

To  fear  one  that's  so  young, 
Him  I  can  bind  Whene'er  I  please, 

And  whip  him  when  I've  done. 
What  should  I  say  if  Polipheme 

Were  lodged  beneath  my  roof. 
The  boy  then  with  a  lively  air 

Doth  take  his  bow  in  hand, 
And  down  lets  fall  his  yellow  hair, 

And  shaft  fits  to  the  string, 
He  straight  lets  fly  the  arrow  keen, 

Which  pierced  me  to  the  heart, 
Thou'st  got  it  now,  said  he,  and  mind 

Its  Cupid  makes  thee  smart, 
For  that's  my  name,  remember't  well, 

On  Sylvia  think  the  fair, 
Take  this  for  all  thy  toil  and  pains, 

And  say  you  have  your  hire. 
Ingrate,  says  I,  does  thou  thus  treat 

One  that's  so  kind  to  thee, 
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What  baser  treatment  couldst  thou  give 

To  thy  worst  enemy. 
Then  Cupid  hopt  about  and  skipt, 

Said,  Comrade,  thou  dost  know 
Full  well  what  I  am  now,  and  what 

My  arrow  is  and  bow. 


ANOTHER  IMITATION  OF  ANACREON. 

PAINTER,  thou  who  dost  excel 
All  others  in  the  Cyprian  Isle, 
Or  Paphos,  for  thy  dextrous  skill, 
Paint  me  absent  Iris  now. 
Thou  hast  not  seen  her,  thou  wilt  say, 
What  then,  the  better  its  for  thee ; 
I'll  in  few  words  instruct  thee  what  to  do, 
First  mix  the  lilies  and  the  rose, 
Love's  wanton  looks  and  smiles ; 
But  why  each  thing,  for  thou  canst  well 
Of  Venus  Iris  make, 
And  thou  can  make  the  traits  so  like 
None  shall  know  the  mistake ; 
And  of  that  Iris  thou  again 
Can  make  the  lovely  Paphian  queen. 


EX  GR.ECO. 

Via  Bilne  cum  quondam  oris  graveolentia  probro, 

Objecta  est :  rediit  flebilis  ille  domum, 

lit  quefulus  casta  tacite  cum  conjuge  jurgat, 

Turpe  oris  vitium  quod  latuisset  eum, 

Ilia  cui,  fraus  nulla  mea  hsec  nam  ignara  vlrorum 

Credebam  cunotos  sic  oluisse  viros. 
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THUS  TRANSLATED. 

^!HASTE  Bilia's  husband,  at  a  friendly  feast, 
Did  unawares  meet  with  a  scornful  jest, 
They  told  him  to  his  teeth,  O  man,  thou  hath, 
A  comely  wife,  but  yet  a  stinking  breath. 
Then,  all  in  tears,  to  Bilia  home  he  goes, 
And  chides  her  thus,  Fy,  should  you  not  disclose, 
And  warn  me  of  that  foul  infirmity, 
Which  strangers,  to  my  shame,  cast  up  to  me. 
Dear  heart,  quoth  she,  that  fault  I  no  ways  know, 
Because  I  never  kiss'd  a  man  but  you : 
So,  if  thy  breath  was  foul  I  could  not  tell, 
Thinking  that  all  men's  breath  had  such  a  smell. 


TRUTH'S  TRAVELS, 

IN  SCOTS  METRE,  AND  MUCH  IN  REPUTE  IN  OUR  OLD  KING  JAMEs's 
TIME,  BY  PETER  MANY. 

SOME  say,  within  these  hundred  years, 

That  Truth  did  travel  on  the  earth, 
But  was  ill  treat,  as  well  appears, 

Albeit  he  was  of  noble  birth. 
Few  men  or  nane  would  give  him  girth, 

Then  noble  Truth  was  troubled  sae, 
"That  he  was  forcM  to  turn  with  mirth, 

To  that  country  where  he  came  frae. 
For  wealthy  men  would  naeways  ken  him, 

And  his  own  servants  were  but  poor, 
They  neither  had  to  give  nor  lend  him, 

And  taverns  held  him  at  the  door. 
In  time  of  preaching  he  was  sure, 

To  be  with  pastors  in  the  kirk, 
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Except  sic  men  as  they  took  cure, 

All  others  they  began  to  irk. 
When  kirk  was  skaePd  and  preaching  done, 

And  men  and  women  baith  went  name, 
Nae  man  call'd  Truth  to  his  disjeun, 

Albeit  he  was  of  noble  fame, 
Their  was  not  one  that  kept  a  craim, 

But  they  had  bacon,  beef,  and  ale, 
Yet  no  acquaintance  Truth  could  claim, 

To  wish  him  worth  a  dish  of  kail : 
Except  pastors  or  judges  sought  him 

I  trow  his  dinner  was  but  cauld, 
For  advocates  much  skaith  they  wrought  him, 

He  makes  their  gowns  sae  bare  and  auld. 
And  merchant  men  that  bought  and  sauld 

For  sundry  things  could  not  abide  him; 
And  poor  craftsmen  albeit  they  wald 

They  had  no  portion  to  provide  him. 
Truth  could  not  get  a  dish  of  fish, 

For  cooks  and  kailwives  baith  refused  him. 
Because  he  plainted  of  their  dish, 

And  poultry  men  plainly  misused  him ; 
The  baxters  boys  came  and  abus'd  him. 

So  Truth  got  wrang  of  evVy  one, 
Yea  not  a  carline  but  accus'd  him, 

That  selFd  the  tripes  about  the  tron. 
A  tapster  took  Truth  in  her  cellar, 

She  gave  him  drink  and  other  cheer, 
But  all  the  lave  were  like  to  fell  her, 

Because  she  let  him  come  so  near. 
Quoth  they,  "  Thief,  if  he  shelter  here, 

Baith  thou  and  we  are  clean  undone, 
We  shall  not  win  the  hail  lang  year 

So  meikle  as  will  mend  our  shoon." 
Then  Truth  he  travelled  owr  the  street, 

For  lack  of  godly  company, 
2  c 
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Till  with  three  blades  he  chancM  to  meet, 

Who  were  not  of  his  quality. 
Falset  came  first,  then  Vanity, 

Who  brings  great  hurt  to  all  estate  ; 
As  they  forgathered  there  all  three, 

Then  afterward  comes  in  Deceit. 
They  speir  at  Truth  "  Where  will  ye  dine  ?" 

Quoth  he,  "  Where  I  may  have  good  cheer.'" 
Says  Falset,  "  I  ken  ale  and  wine 

Within  a  house  that  is  right  near." 
Quoth  Truth,  "  I  wad  we  were  not  dear, 

Because  that  we  must  spend  to-morrow." 
"  Sir,"  quoth  Deceit,  "  take  ye  no  fear, 

We  shall  get  siller  for  to  borrow." 
Vanity  says,  "  I  will  gae  look 

If  I  can  get  a  chamber  clair, 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  cook, 

I  trow  we  shall  get  honest  fare." 
Then  Vanity  soon  enters  there, 

And  speirs  if  they  had  ready  meat, 
"  Make  haste,  see  for  no  cost  ye  spare. 

Get  us  some  delicates  to  eat." 
With  that  the  other  three  came  thither, 

And  saw  the  meat  was  ready  drest. 
They  merrily  sat  down  together, 

And  Vanity  he  served  the  rest. 
Of  wine  and  ale  they  had  the  best, 

And  other  cheer  for  honest  men, 
They  ate  and  drank  even  what  they  list, 

Till  that  a  quart  was  conVd  and  gane. 
Vanity  bade  the  lave  be  merry, 

"  Fetch  yet  a  quart,  whatever  it  cost." 
Falset  says,  "  I  am  like  to  worry ;" 

With  that  Deceit  he  gave  a  host. 
Vanity  says,  "  Bring  up  the  roast, 

And  take  away  these  broos  and  soup, 
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And  gar  somebody  bring  a  toast, 

With  clowes  and  cannel  in  the  cup." 
Deceit  says,  "  Let  the  wife  come  drink. 

For  she  is  burnt  up  bane  and  lyre, 
She  makes  no  service  here  I  think." 

Quoth  she,  "  I  think  your  tongue  should  tire, 
I  cannot  win  ben  frae  the  fire, 

The  roast  will  burn,  the  eggs  will  loup, 
Take  any  thing  that  ye  desire, 

Let  Falset  gang  and  fill  the  stoup." 
With  that  the  buird  was  near  the  drawing, 

And  Falset  brewing  was  a  cheat ; 
Truth  says,  "  Wife  come  and  count  the  Jawing ;" 

With  that  Falset  fell  in  a  sweat, 
He  spitted  first,  and  then  spew'd, 

He  took  a  swarf  and  fell  in  swoon  ; 
Deceit  and  Vanity  baith  knew, 

The  cunning  of  that  crafty  loun, 
They  presently  take  the  alarm, 

And  cry,  Alas  !  our  brother's  dead. 
Deceit  soon  caught  him  in  his  arm, 

And  Vanity  held  up  his  head. 
Unto  the  door  they  run  with  speed, 

To  get  him  comfort  in  the  wind, 
But  Truth  sat  still  in  meikle  dread, 

They  left  him  as  a  pawn  behind. 
Falset  ourcame  when  they  came  out, 

And  ilk  ane  ran  a  sundry  gait, 
But  Truth  sat  still  in  meikle  doubt, 

He  saw  that  he  must  pay  the  debt. 
The  browster  wife  wist  well  I  wait, 

The  cunning  of  these  crafty  knaves, 
For  they  were  with  her  air  and  late, 

She  was  ay  servant  to  their  slaves. 
When  they  were  gane,  she  enters  in, 

And  cries,  "  Where  is  your  company  r1" 
2  c  2 
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Quoth  Truth,  "  False  wife,  will  thou  begin 

To  ask  sic  questions  at  me  ; 
They  are  thy  guests  continually, 

And  eat  and  drink  within  thy  house." 
Quoth  she  to  Truth,  "  Good  faith  ye  lie, 

I  will  not  trust  them  with  a  sous ; 
Nae  man  but  you  has  brought  them  hither, 

Therefore  in  conscience  ye  shall  pay, 
And  count  when  that  ye  meet  together, 

Sic  things  lie  not  into  my  way. 
Assure  yourself  that  ye  shall  stay, 

Till  that  ye  pay  this  lawing  hail, 
Albeit  your  clothes  were  neVr  so  gay, 

For  I  must  pay  for  bread  and  ale. 
Ye  came  before  I  send  about  you* 

Whether  they  call  you  Truth  or  Jock, 
I  have  liv'd  all  my  days  without  you, 

I  have  no  need  of  sic  a  block ; 
Sir,  pay  or  ye  shall  leave  your  cloak, 

Before  that  ye  gang  to  the  door."" 
Quoth  Truth,  "  In  case  I  get  that  mock, 

I  never  think  to  file  thy  floor." 
"  Nae  fault,"  quoth  she,  "  ye  are  precise, 

And  brings  our  craft  to  meikle  wrack  ; 
Yea,  hurts  even  men  of  all  degree, 

That  we  dare  not  miscount  a  plack. 
The  narrow  reckoning  that  ye  take, 

Gars  all  the  tapsters  clean  abhor  you. 
I  will  not  gang  behind  your  back, 

Come  ne'er  again  till  we  send  for  you." 
Then  Truth  extremely  was  offended, 
Because  that  he  must  pay  the  debt, 
He  wist  not  well  what  ways  to  mend  it, 

But  went  out  to  the  browster's  gate, 
With  Falset  hastily  he  met, 

Was  standing  like  a  crafty  loun ; 
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Then  Truth  did  loup  to  him,  but  lett, 

He  claught  him,  and  he  keust  him  down, 
And  said,  "  Sir  Falset  was  ye  sick, 

Ye  and  your  graceless  company." 
With  that  Truth  took  him  on  the  cheek, 

And  lent  him  lusty  louBders  three. 
Then  Falset  he  began  to  flee, 

And  cry'd,  "  Oh !  sorrow,  shame,  and  wrack  •" 
And  in  a  house  soon  entered  he, 

Where  linning  claith  they  use  to  mak. 
He  cry'd  as  it'  he  had  been  daft, 

And  says,  "  Now  are  our  brethren  clair, 
I  am  a  neighbour  of  your  craft, 

And  Truth  has  troubled  me  right  sair." 
The  webster  says,  *'  Take  thou  nae  care, 

But  lie  down  underneath  my  loom, 
For  Truth  will  ne'er  come  seek  thee  there, 

Though  thou  bide  till  the  day  of  doom." 
For  mirth  the  webster  made  a  beacon, 

And  there  the  craft  was  all  convened ; 
A  boy  ran  out  to  fetch  the  deacon, 

And  Falset  there  he  has  complain'd. 
His  sad  affront  was  sairly  mean'tl, 

As  ane  of  their  society  ; 
He  was  right  richly  entertained, 

And  made  with  all  their  brethren  free. 
The  deacon  says,  "  Can  thou  make  claith." 

Quoth  Falset,  "  In  this  country  spinning, 
Linning  and  woollen,  if  I  had  graith, 

And  live  right  well  upon  my  winning ; 
For  webster  craft  was  my  beginning, 

And  be  that  art  I  still  abide, 
I  ken  your  warping  and  your  winding. 

To  hail  a  hundred  by  the  side." 
({  Then  thou  may  live  in  case  thou  please," 

The  deacon  says,  "  Though  thou  be  scant, 
2  C  3 
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To  win  thy  meat,  and  steal  thy  claiths ; 

It  is  a  woeful  thing  to  want." 
"  Deacon,"  quoth  he,  "  indeed  I  grant, 

But  ye  must  give  me  leave  to  steal, 
Whether  it  be  from  kin  or  aunt, 

We  cannot  live  if  we  be  leal." 
The  deacon  says,  "  I  think  thee  good, 

In  case  thou  could  make  merry  news, 
Of  Wallace  or  of  Robin  Hood." 

'*  Nay,  Sir,"  quoth  he,  "  I  can  take  clews, 
Of  any  sort,  or  any  hues, 

Of  fifteen  I  can  take  an  ell, 
Whether  it  be  of  blacks  or  blues, 

And  hide  them  ay  in  little  hell." 
With  that  the  craft  and  deacon  took  him, 

And  made  him  as  their  brother  sworn ; 
They  send  out  for  a  clerk  to  book  him, 

And  would  not  bide  until  the  morn ; 
For  Truth  they  held  him  at  the  horn. 

Frae  time  he  saw  Falset  was  hir'd, 
He  thought  his  travel  was  forlorn, 

For  he  had  stood  till  he  was  tirM ; 
Then  Truth  he  got  away  right  fast, 

And  made  his  travel  to  the  tron, 
Where  he  saw  Vanity  at  last, 

Was  standing  in  a  part  alone. 
He  says,  "  Now  is  thy  brother  gone," 

With  that  Truth  took  him  by  the  neck, 
And  gave  him  there,  as  some  suppone, 

Three  bevels  till  he  gard  him  beck. 
Vanity  took  him  to  his  feet, 

Because  he  durst  not  tarry  there, 
In  haste  he  gat  out  owr  the  street, 

And  lightly  he  lap  up  the  stair. 
Of  taylor's  booths  there  was  a  pair, , 

And  Vanity  got  in  among  them. 
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To  give  them  comfort  for  their  care, 

For  fear  that  Truth  should  clean  o'ergang  them. 
"  I  am  a  brother  of  your  calling, 

Your  noble  art  for  to  advance ; 
I  brought  the  bodies  hame  with  balling, 

As  was  the  present  mode  of  France ; 
Even  vardingales,  when  ladies  dance, 

Begarry'd  tails,  with  borders  three, 
And  skiprigs  now  come  up  by  chance  ; 

My  natural  name  is  Vanity ." 
But  all  his  head  was  full  of  clours, 

Truth  did  so  handle  him  when  he  had  him, 
He  laid  upon  him  full  twa  hours, 

Were  not  help  came,  he  had  outred  him. 
Truth  followed  Vanity,  and  bled  him, 

When  he  was  in  the  taylor's  shap, 
Then  all  the  taylors  raise  and  red  him, 

And  wrapped  Truth  out  o'er  the  trap. 
They  took  the  other  by  the  hand, 

And  said,  "  Now  welcome,  Vanity, 
We  are  all  hail  at  thy  command, 

Let's  see  gif  Truth  dare  follow  thee  ; 
And  yet  right  welcome  he  should  be, 

If  he  would  keep  himself  but  quiet, 
But  nothing  he  may  hear  or  see, 

But  still  he  prattles  owre  like  a  pyet. 
Thou  shall  be  foreman  to  our  lads, 

Of  any  wark  take  thou  the  chose." 
Quoth  he,  "  I  must  take  clouts  and  blads, 

For  pickindails,  for  caps  and»hose. 
So,  to  be  short,  and  make  a  close, 

I'll  steal  from  petticoat  or  gown, 
From  scarlet  shanks,  and  shoon  with  rose, 

That  gars  poor  husbands  leave  the  town." 
"  Nae  man,"  quoth  they,  "  shall  needle  draw, 

For  pleasure  nor  for  poverty  ; 
2  c  4 
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By  all  that's  good  \ve  make  this  law, 

Except  they  first  be  free  with  thee, 
In  brugh  or  land,  where'er  he  be.1' 
So  taylors  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  Vanity  said,  u  Sirs,  we  shall  gree, 
Fetch  in  a  clerk  and  make  the  band.1' 
Then  Truth  durst  tarry  there  nae  langer, 

Because  he  was  so  oft  disgrac'd, 
But  went  away  in  meikle  anger, 

Till  he  came  till  the  cross  almaist ; 
Where  soon  he  saw  Deceit  in  haste, 

Within  the  body  of  the  town, 
Into  a  part  where  he  was  plac'd, 
Well  girded  in  a  gallant  gown. 
I  trow  Truth  gave  him  there  his  straiks,. 

For  he  could  not  abide  his  force ; 
Some  say,  indeed,  he  gave  him  straiks, 

But  doubt  that  would  have  slain  a  horse. 
The  craimers  all  came  frae  the  cross, 

Baith  men  and  wives  they  were  convent. 
And  cry,  "  Truth  has  thou  no  remorse, 

To  be  so  cruel  to  our  friend.1* 
Mealmakers  came  to  Truth  to  hald  him, 

Till  time  their  friend  was  out  of  strait ; 
Fishers  and  fleshers  they  miscall'd  him, 

The  stablers  start  out  to  the  gait, 
The  candlemakers  came  and  flait, 

The  potingers  were  very  crouse ; 
Wha  gat  away  then  but  Deceit, 

And  brake  into  a  broker's  house. 
"  Fy  !  help,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  Deceit, 

With  Truth  right  sair  I  am  pursued, 
I  am  a  friend  to  thy  estate, 

And  helps  thee  daily  gif  thou  knew'd. 
I  wad  our  kindness  were  renew'd, 
And  I  shall  serve  thee  faithfully."1 
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The  broker  says,  "  Faith  Truth  shall  rue't. 

That  e'er  he  had  to  do  with  thee ; 
We  are  ay  troubled  with  that  Truth, 

He  flees  Deceit  where'er  he  finds  him, 
He  neither  uses  sleep  nor  sloth, 

Nor  buds  and  bribes  can  no  ways  blind  him  ; 
There  is  no  mortal  means  can  bind  him, 

He  tries  our  deeds  that  are  most  deep  ; 
And  leaves  good  Conscience  behind  him, 

That  gars  us  sigh  when  we  should  sleep." 
'"  Brother,"  quoth  he,  "  I  am  a  broker, 

By  that  I  win  my  living  chief; 
I  borrow  silver  dear  for  ocker, 

To  them  that  are  in  debt  and  grief; 
And  so  I  live,  for  to  be  brief, 

I  win  great  wealth,  and  wait  ye  ho\v, 
Baith  he  that  buys  and  sells  the  beef, 

Must  give  me  collops  of  the  cow ; 
Sic  like  I  can  go  o'er  the  fells 

Of  merchandize,  to  make  abuse  ; 
I  have  baith  weights  that  buys  and  sells, 

With  common  folks  when  I  conduce. 
When  that  I  buy,  this  is  my  use, 

What  I  would  have  I  loath  and  lack, 
And  when  I  sell,  I  will  make  ruiss, 

Of  that  whilk  is  not  worth  a  plack." 
The  broker  says,  "  Will  thou  be  fee'd. 

And  I  shall  keep  thee  in  thy  right." 
"  Faith,"  quoth  Deceit,  "  it  is  agreed, 

I  shall  bide  with  thee  day  and  night ; 
What  subtilty,  or  any  slight, 

Or  Falset  yet  that  e'er  was  us'd, 
I  shall  supply  thee  to  my  might, 

At  all  times  when  thou  art  accusM." 
Quoth  he,  "  Kens  thou  the  merchant  booth, 

To  fetch  me  paper,  wax,  or  thread  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  quoth  Deceit,  "  even  Sir,  forsooth, 

I  can  run  through  them  all  with  speed." 
Quoth  he,  "  Friend,  can  thou  write  and  read  P"9 

"  Yes,"  quoth  Deceit,  "  with  sundry  hands, 
And  counterfeit  a  band  for  need, 

To  cut  true  men  from  gear  and  lands." 
Quoth  he,  "  Can  thou  gang  to  the  bar, 

In  case  I  had  an  action  there  ?" 
Quoth  he,  "  I  dare  not  gang  so  far, 

But  I  shall  gae  mid  house  and  mair." 
The  broker  says,  "  Why  will  thou  spare, 

That  thou  dare  gang  no  furder  hen  ?" 
"  Faith,"  quoth  Deceit,  "  I  would  not  care, 

Gif  Truth  were  put  out  frae  these  men." 
The  broker  says,  "  Since  it  is  so, 

That  thou  has  taen  thy  girth  herein, 
Care  not  for  Truth,  that  is  thy  foe, 

For  Conscience,  nor  all  her  kin." 
Deceit  says,  *'  Friend,  we  must  begin 

To  win  some  wealth  or  warldly  gear.'* 
The  broker  says,  "  Sir,  make  no  din, 

Ye  shall  have  service  for  a  year." 
Frae  Truth  perceiv'd  them  all  relieved, 

And  he  so  fairly  circumven'd, 
Indeed  he  angry  was,  and  griev'd, 

He  ran  to  judges  and  complained. 
The  judges  and  council  all  convened, 

Truth  and  his  plaint  were  baith  receivM  ; 
At  the  first  view  men  would  have  deem'd, 

He  got  the  justice  which  he  craved. 
He  tald  "  How  that  they  had  deceived  him, 

Ev'n  Falset  and  his  crafty  band, 
And  how  the  browster  wife  had  cravM  him, 

And  how  they  did  escape  his  hand ; 
What  harm  they  did  unto  the  land. 

And  what  like  men  that  had  reset  them." 
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With  that  the  Justice  gave  command, 

That  all  the  guard  should  search  and  get  them. 
The  Justice  choos'd  himself  assessors, 

To  make  him  strong  in  that  pretence, 
To  punish  them  and  sic  oppressors, 

Prudence  first  and  Experience ; 
Attentive  Ear  and  Diligence, 

Authority  to  stand  before  him  ; 
To  gar  him  get  obedience, 

That  Fainting  Fear  should  not  devour  him. 
After  the  time  that  they  were  met, 

Immediately  in  little  space, 
Be  policy  they  were  all  set, 

Who  had  great  knowledge  of  the  case. 
The  Judge  was  first  put  in  his  place, 

And  Warldly  Gain  crap  in  behind  him, 
Who  durst  not  come  before  his  face, 

For  fear  her  golden  glance  should  blind  him. 
They  that  sought  Falset,  then  had  found  him, 

And  said,  "  Sir,  ye  and  ane  must  meet." 
After  they  gat  him,  then  they  bound  him, 

And  brought  him  headlong  up  the  street. 
Falset  began  to  fleir  and  greet ; 

But  e'er  the  judges  were  aware, 
They  haltered  him  baith  head  and  feet, 

And  harld  him  hard  into  the  bar. 
Then  Justice  says,  "  Where  was  thou  born  ?" 

Quoth  Falset,   "  Sir,  into  the  Isles, 
And  I  have  been  lang  time  in  Lorn, 

And  came  into  the  country  whiles ; 
Yea,  to  the  south  right  many  miles, 

And  sometimes  I  dwelt  in  the  Border, 
With  outlaws,  and  these  stubborn  stiles, 

Before  your  Lordships  took  good  order." 
Quoth  he,  "  Art  thou  the  Webster's  man, 

0r  one  of  that  society  ?" 
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Quoth  Falset,  "  Sir,  but  now  and  than, 

Though  I  be  with  their  brethren  free ; 
For  others  will  not  let  me  be, 

Albeit  the  webster  have  the  glamer, 
There  are  even  richer  men  nor  he, 

That  keep  me  in  their  chiefest  chamber. 
The  webster  sent  me  to  the  mill, 

Of  corn  I  trow  to  grind  a  peck, 
And  there  the  miller  held  me  still, 

Till  time  we  censured  every  sack. 
Then  shepherds  took  me  by  the  neck, 

That  I  might  help  to  feed  their  flocks, 
And  some  forestawers  in  effect, 

Carried  me  north  to  make  their  blocks. 
When  I  came  hame  a  maltman  met  me, 

Who  keeped  me  a  month  haill, 
When  he  was  gaen  browsters  reset  me, 

That  I  might  help  to  brew  their  ale. 
And  some  men  send  me  to  sail, 

To  France,  to  Portugal,  or  Spain, 
Though  websters  get  the  slander  hail, 

Yet  other  men  has  greater  gain." 
After  the  judges  had  exam'd  him, 

For  he  had  granted  kow  and  yow, 
For  to  be  scourged  soon  they  condemned  him, 

The  hangman  claught  him  in  a  to;v, 
And  drave  him  to  the  Nether-bow, 

He  durst  ne'er  come  again  for  awe, 
But  lodges  in  some  house  or  how, 

In  Pleasants  or  the  Patterraw. 
Then  they  cried,  *  Vanity  compear, 

Why  should  ye  had  the  judge  so  lang?"*" 
The  taylors  answered,  "  We  are  here, 

He  is  so  sick  he  cannot  gang ; 
For  Truth  has  done  him  meikle  wrang, 

He  dang  Deceit  and  him  like  dogs. 
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I  trow  we  shall  not  have  him  lang, 

Except  some  doctor  give  him  drugs."" 
"  Taylors,"  quoth  Truth,  "  ye  were  owr  ready, 

To  fling  me  headlong  owr  your  stair." 
The  taylors  answered,  "  Be  our  lady, 

Come  ye  again  ye  shall  have  mair ; 
For  why  ye  had  no  errand  there, 

To  ding  our  friend  and  gar  him  blood ; 
Vanity  serves  us  late  and  air, 

Truth  does  our  craft  but  little  good. 
My  Lords,  we  will  give  in  defences, 

According  to  our  common  law, 
And  charge  this  Truth  for  great  expences, 

Our  friend  has  gotten  sic  ourthraw  : 
We  know  Truth  has  no  writ  to  shaw, 

Therefore  his  action  must  be  ill, 
For  he  will  get  no  clerks  I  knaw, 

Masters  nor  men  to  make  his  bill, 
Therefore  let  Truth  come  pay  the  cost, 

For  Vanity's  expence  is  dear  ; 
Since  he  lay  sick  he's  fed  on  roast, 

Chickens,  broth,  and  other  cheer, 
Sack,  claret,  white-wine,  and  black  beer, 

Or  else  but  doubt  he  had  been  dead. 
In  case  your  Lordship  please  to  speir, 

Here  is  the  man  that  haills  his  head." 
A  barber  says,  <e  He  is  misus  d, 

My  Lord,  as  every  man  may  see, 
Baith  back  and  breast  are  sairly  bruis'd, 

And  likely  for  to  lose  an  eye. 
I  gave  him  plaisters  twa  or  three, 

I  wait  not  how  their  plea  began." 
Deceit  says,  "  Surgeon,  well  said  ye, 

Ye  speak  now  like  an  honest  man." 
The  Judge  says,  "  Taylors,  now  find  caution, 

That  Vanity  shall  do  no  ill* 
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But  keep  him  with  your  occupation.1* 

The  taylors  say,  "  It  is  our  will, 
To  bind  ourselves  within  a  bill, 

In  case  your  Lordship  make  it  sure, 
If  we  had  strength  to  hold  him  still 

He  should  not  gang  out  owr  our  door ; 
But  Vanity  he  is  employed, 

In  all  this  country  as  ye  ken, 
When  gentlewomen  are  convoy'd 

He  soon  loups  out  to  bear  their  train ; 
Young  courtiers,  and  gentlemen, 

And  merchants  sons,  whiles  for  him  strive, 
And  then  we  see  him  not  till  ten, 

Whilk  time  he  busks  your  burgess  wives." 
The  Justice  says,  "  Ye  cannot  purge  him 

For  any  wiles  ye  will  invent;" 
Quoth  they,  "  My  Lord,  in  case  ye  scourge  him 

Your  ladies  will  not  be  content." 
Quoth  he,  "  He  shall  have  banishment 

Out  of  the  country  for  a  while, 
Till  time  that  he  grow  penitent, 

Either  to  Orkney  or  Argyle." 
The  taylors  then  took  Vanity, 

Out  of  the  Judge's  hand  and  thrall, 
They  hecht  him  their  fidelity, 

To  place  him  highest  in  their  hall ; 
And  promised  he  should  never  fall, 

So  long  as  taylors  are  alive  ; 
For  all  our  sons  and  servants  shall 

Be  sworn  thy  subjects,  and  subscrivc. 
The  taylors  made  a  merry  banquet 

To  Vanity  and  his  convoys, 
They  fetched  a  quart  of  wine  and  drank  it, 

With  bagpipe,  trump,  and  other  joys. 
Kinnings,  capons,  and  sic  toys, 

Baith  fish  and  flesh  was  at  that  feast j 
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Yea  not  one  of  the  taylors'  boys 

But  either  had  a  burd  or  beast. 
So  Falset  he  was  finely  scourg'd, 

Out  of  the  bounds  where  he  had  been, 
And  Vanity  was  noways  purg'd, 

But  for  the  taylors  sake  owrseen. 
Yet  Conscience  cries,  "  Sure  there  is  ane, 

The  only  author  of  all  wrang, 
There  is  no  size  can  make  him  clean, 

If  we  get  right  Deceit  will  hang.1' 
A  Clerk  then  cried,  "  Deceit  come  in, 

Enter  before  the  Judge,  let's  see." 
The  Broker  says,  "  What  needs  this  dinn, 

Deceit  came  in  as  soon  as  ye : 
I  counsel  you  agree  with  me, 

Press  not  to  put  Deceit  away, 
For  if  Deceit  be  forc'd  to  flee, 

Faith  baith  our  callings  will  decay. 
For  why  Deceit  makes  all  discords 

In  every  country,  realm,  and  race, 
Deceit  makes  noblemen  and  lords 

Oppress  the  poorer  sort,  alace  ! 
If  Truth  were  planted  in  all  place, 

Wherefore  would  men  seek  justice  here  ?" 
Frae  time  the  Clerk  once  knew  the  case, 

He  was  not  thence  so  doons  severe. 
But  now  Deceit  sits  in  a  neuck, 

With  store  of  his  false  friends  about, 
Devising  there  some  doleful  jeuck, 

To  trouble  Truth  and  put  him  out. 
The  procutors  bad  him  be  stout, 

Care  not  for  Conscience  a  leek, 
"  Fainl  not,  my  friend,  nor  flee  for  doubt, 

Ye  shall  get  men  enough  to  speak : 
Though  Conscience  cause  the  Judge  to  taunt  you, 

Fear  not,  but  flee  out  of  his  gait. 
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Assure  yourself  we  cannot  want  you, 

Ye  have  sic  moyen  since  we  met, 
In  case  the  Judge  will  not  permit 

That  you  come  ben,  bide  still  the  butt ; 
Truth  cannot  trap  you  in  a  net, 

You  have  sic  wiles,  and  warldly  wit. 
Although  the  Judge  give  out  decreet, 

For  Conscience  sake,  take  ye  nae  care, 
His  action  shall  have  little  feet, 

For  we  can  make  it  soon  unclair : 
When  Truth  even  trows  there  is  nae  mair, 

But  that  his  action  is  all  ended, 
Yet  we  can  find  some  secret  snare, 

In  subtle  sort  for  to  suspend  it." 
Deceit  perceived  them  then  so  frank, 

To  keep  him  both  from  grief  and  smart, 
Quoth  he,  "  We  will  bind  up  contract, 

Because  you  love  me  with  your  heart, 
That  I  shall  make  you  well  expert, 

Yea  gar  your  conqueis  buy  and  big, 
And  gain  great  riches  afterward, 

When  Truth  shall  scarcely  keep  a  rig. 
And  to  assure  you  this  in  plain, 

I  shall  for  well  of  your  estate, 
Acquaint  you  with  my  sister,  Gain, 

I  am  her  brother,  well  I  wait. 
I  wish  the  Judges  now  of  late 

Once  knew  the  sweetness  of  my  sister, 
Truth  could  not  put  me  in  this  strait, 

In  case  the  Judge  and  Clerks  had  kist  her ; 
She  is  so  pleasant  to  behold, 

With  garland  gilt,  and  silver  lace, 
Her  ornaments  are  only  gold, 

With  warldly  wisdom  in  her  face." 
Poor  procutors  then  cried,  "  Alace, 

We  should  be  sworn  your  subjects  liaill, 
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If  ye  would  grant  us  but  grace, 

That  we  might  come  and  bear  her  tail." 
Deceit  says,  "  For  your  poisoned  packs, 

Ye  shall  get  something  every  day, 
But  hunt  about  like  hungry  hawks, 

Who  seek  long  for  silly  prey. 
What  poor  men  give  be  taking  ay, 

A  quart  of  ale  or  a  couple  of  groats, 
With  tricks  first  train  them  on  the  way, 

Syne  leave  them  lying  be  the  throats." 
Be  that  a  macer  cried  thrice, 

"  Deceit  compear  in  judgement  place.1" 
At  last  Deceit  was  forcM  to  rise 

Up,  partly  with  a  painted  face. 
There  he  had  fifty  of  his  race, 

And  on  his  haunch  there  hang  a  bag, 
False  buds  and  bribes  for  to  embrace, 

As  full  of  wealth  as  it  might  wag. 
Deceit  stood  like  a  feigned  fox, 

The  Judge  beheld  him  constantly, 
And  said,  "  Sirrah,  a  pair  of  stocks, 

They're  fittest  for  sic  guests  as  thee. 
How  durst  thou,  dog,  presume  so  high, 

With  thy  consorts,  these  rascals  rude. 
For  to  abuse  the  company 

Of  noble  Truth,  that  is  so  good  ? 
I  ken  by  thee  that  draught  was  drawn, 

That  honest  Truth  was  so  abused, 
For  many  a  man  thou  has  owr  thrawn, 

Wherefore  thou  shall  be  now  accused ; 
The  saints  of  God  thou  has  misus'd, 

With  cruelty  and  great  envy." 
Deceit  says,  "  Sir,  hold  me  excused, 

Trust  not  so  far  till  once  ye  try. 
The  thing  is  small  that  we  have  done, 

To  Truth,  in  case  your  Lordship  knew, 
2  D 
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It  is  but  for  a  poor  disjeun, 

That  he  has  action  to  pursue. 
As  for  my  part,  right  sair  I  rue, 
In  any  sort  that  I  was  there. " 
Then  Conscience  cries,  "  That  is  not  true, 

There  are  five  hundred  matters  mair  : 
Thou  art  a  traitor  from  thy  youth, 
In  every  point,  as  I  shall  prove, 
Thou  entered  in  the  serpent's  mouth, 

And  first  deceived  our  grand-dame  Eve,    ' 
Persuading  her  her  God  to  grieve, 

Which  brought  her  person  to  great  pine, 
In  sicklike  sort  she  does  mischieve, 

Her  simple  seed  always  sinsyne. 
Thou  cruel  crosser  of  all  reason,- 

Mover  of  murders  and  debates, 
Thou  only  aetor  of  all  treason, 

Thou  alterer  of  all  estates ; 
Thou  bringer  up  of  new  conceits, 

Only  to  murder  modesty, 
Thou  broughfst  tobacco  through  the  Straits, 

That  shameful  superfluity-1' 
A  procutor  then  raise  and  spake, 

And  said,  "  We  hear  his  groundless  grieves, 
At  least,  my  Lord,  give  us  extract 

Of  all  his  noisome  narratives ; 
For  there  are  neither  whores  nor  thieves, 

Before  trial  should  be  condemned, 
Therefore  let  Truth  give  in  his  grieves, 

To  be  insert  and  then  exanVd." 
Another  answered,  "  With  correction, 

In  case  your  Lordship  rightly  spy, 
His  bill  belongs  not  to  this  action 

If  we  his  libel  look  and  try. 
Matters  five  thousand  years  past  by 

Should  not  be  wakened  now  of  late, 
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Ergo,  it  is  but  auld  envy, 

That  Conscience  has  at  Deceit, 
For  why  tobacco  makes  no  trouble, 

In  any  part,  as  may  appear, 
Except  it  gar  men  bleir  and  bubble, 

And  merchants  whiles  win  meikle  gear. 
Yea,  sometimes  it  will  make  a  steer, 

Gar  swaggerers  swear  and  fill  the  stoup.1' 
Quoth  Conscience,  "  Since  it  came  here 

It  has  gard  sindry  lairdshin"s  loup. 
But  sure  it  is  if  Truth  were  heard 

Deceit  would  be  put  in  a  jail." 
The  Clerk  says,  "  Truth  is  not  debarred, 

Ye  see  Deceit  stands  at  denial ; 
This  cause  must  bide  a  longer  trial, 

Till  time  the  judges  be  more  quiet." 
With  that  Deceit  cast  in  a  riot, 

Which  saved  him  till  the  second  diet. 
Then  Conscience  cries,  "  Here  we  appeal, 

This  action  clean  out  of  thy  sight, 
To  him  that  knows  both  false  and  leal, 

Who  shall  destroy  thee  and  thy  might, 
I  shall  torment  thee  day  and  night, 

And  make  thy  sinful  corpse  to  quake, 
When  Truth  shall  bring  thy  works  to  light, 

Like  Belshazzar  thy  banes  shall  shake." 
Frae  time  he  heard  that  appellation, 

He  thought  the  summonds  were  so  odd, 
He  found  a  privie  perturbation, 

Even  fainting  for  the  awes  of  God. 
His  soul  was  prest  with  such  a  load, 

That  all  his  senses  clean  were  smoored  ; 
His  wand'ring  wits  so  rangM  abroad, 

Like  Dinah  when  she  was  deflower'd. 
The  Justice  stood  so  stupified, 

So  pierc'd  he  was  with  double  pain. 
2  D  2 
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Whiles  lie  resolves  for  Truth  indeed, 

Then  looking  back  to  Wardly  Gain. 
Quoth  Truth,  "  There  is  but  ane  in  plain, 

Doubtless  there  is  but  ane  of  two, 
Come  forward  or  turn  back  again, 

Follow  thou  her  or  let  us  go." 
With  that  the  Judge  was  so  amaz'd, 

That  he  concluded  in  his  thought, 
However  the  world  ruPcl  or  gaz'd, 

To  bring  that  rogue  Deceit  to  nought ; 
So  gave  command  he  should  be  brought, 

Be  officers  and  men  of  force, 
For  wicked  works  that  he  had  wrought, 

And  hanged  high  up  at  the  cross. 
Then  Warldly  Gain  cast  off  her  masking, 

Falling  before  the  Judge's  knees, 
And  cried,  "  My  Lord,  grant  me  an  asking.* 

The.Judge  beheld  her  golden  eyes, 
And  said,  "  Madam,  ask  what  you  please.*"' 

Quoth  she,  "  My  brother  is  in  strait." 
Then  all  the  agents  swarmM  like  bees, 

And  gat  remission  for  Deceit. 
And  yet  the  Judge  was  so  ofFendit, 

Because  of  promise  he  had  made, 
He  said,  "  What  ways  ye  will  defend  it, 

I  will  not  break  the  word  I  said, 
For  fear  the  slander  spread  abraid, 

That  I  as  Pilot  take  such  shame, 
Deceit  shall  hang  now  by  the  head, 

Or  else  be  forcM  to  change  his  name ; 
See  that  ye  call  him  Warldly-Wit, 

And  let  him  noways  enter  ben, 
But  bide  with  procutors  the  butt, 

And  so  he  shall  be  spared  then  : 
Wer't  not  request  of  Warldly  Gain 

He  should  have  died  without  delay." 
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Quoth  she,  "  Though  I  bring  help  to  men, 

He  is  the  hawk  that  hunts  the  prey." 
Then  Conscience  comes  in  again, 

And  says,  "  My  Lord,  how  gangs  the  cause." 
A  clerk  replied,  "  Ye  speak  in  vain, 

Not  but  according  to  the  laws ; 
Deceit  and  Warldly  Gain  baith  shaws 

They  have  the  right  end  of  the  string." 
Quoth  Conscience,  "  JEHOVAH  knows, 

Thou  speaks  a  leasing  in  that  thing." 
Ambition,  Captain  of  the  guard, 

With  consent  of  the  Judges  haill, 
Soon  clapped  Conscience  into  ward. 

Then  noble  Truth  could  not  prevail, 
Deceit  did  guide  the  Tobuith  haill, 

Both  poor  and  rich  at  his  command, 
Frae  Conscience  was  in  that  baill. 

'1  hen  noble  Truth  soon  left  the  land, 
But  Conscience  wearied  not  to  cry, 

Within  the  lodge  where  that  she  lay. 
Some  of  the  clergy  then  came  by, 

And  thought  she  was  so  noisome  ay, 
"  Who  art  thou,  that  cries  there  ?"  quoth  they. 

Quoth  she,  "  I  am  good  Conscience." 
"  If  it  be  thou,  sure  we  will  stay, 
To  be  thy  fathers  and  defence," 
Quoth  they  ;  •'  Who  is  thy  contra-part  ?" 

Quoth  Conscience,  "  Even  foes  enough." 
A  kirk- man  said,  "  Tell  me,  my  hearta 

Who  is  the  greatest  foe  to  you  ?" 
"  Deceit  and  Vanity  pursue 

Me  as  their  mortal  enemy ; 
And  now  Deceit,  by  moyen  now, 

Hath  cast  me  in  captivity."" 
"  Conscience,"  quoth  they,  "  have  ye  nae  mair, 
That  does  procure  your  present  pain  ?" 
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Quoth  she,  "  Deceit,  with  fashions  fair, 

And  his  dear  sister,  Warldly  Gain." 
Quoth  they,  "  We  tell  you  this  in  plain, 

We  ken  that  Truth  is  in  exile, 
Be  ye  at  feid  with  Warldly  Gain, 

We  let  you  lie  in  ward  a  while ; 
At  deep  Deceit  we  have  despite, 

Were  not  sweet  Gain  his  sister  dear, 
Indeed  your  party  is  too  great, 

Which  gars  you  lie  in  prison  here  ; 
We  wave  this  matter,  and  retire, 

For  help  of  our  posterity, 
And  pass  forth  from  this  process  clear, 

Except  that  ye  and  Gain  agree." 


ON  THE  DEATH 

OP  THAT  PIOUS  AND  POWERFUL  PASTOR, 

MR  GEORGE  MELDRUM, 

One  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  there. 

BLESSED  Meldrum  's  gone,  the  church's  radiant  light 
On  earth  he  shined,  shines  now  in  heav'n  more  bright; 
He's  by  that  God  whom  he  so  dearly  lov'd, 
To  endless  bliss  and  heav'nly  joys  removed. 
A  gloomy  cloud  o'er  Scotland's  church  is  spread, 
Now  her  good  guide,  the  holy  Meldrum,  's  dead. 
Great  man  of  God,  thou'rt  gone,  and  we  lament 
That  now  the  church's  radiant  taper  's  spent. 
No  more  shall  sinners  listen  to  thy  tongue, 
Our  harps  are  now  upon  the  willows  hung ; 
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O  ho\v  his  lips  with  charming  words  did  move, 
While  opening  up  the  mysteries  of  love : 
His  heart  was  seen,  and  heav'n  shone  in  his  face, 
When  lecturing  on  the  covenant  of  grace. 
Too  good  for  earth,  he's  fled  to  saints  above, 
And  there  drinks  in  eternal  draughts  of  love. 

Cura  fuit  recte  vivere  euro.  mori. 

El  tamen  hoc  nihil   cst  preter  amare  deum. 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  ANSWER  TO  HIS  RIVAL'S 
CHALLENGE. 

RIVAL, 

LIKE  friends  let's  lay  aside  all  jars, 
Cupid  's  the  god  of  love,  riot  god  of  wars  ; 
Let's  not  by  fighting  offer  to  decide  her, 
Rather  than  quarrel  let  us  both  divide  her. 
All  that's  above  the  belt  that  shall  be  thine, 
All  that's  below  the  belt  that  must  be  mine  ; 
And  if  I  chance  to  kiss  the  part  that's  thine, 
Ye  shall  have  leave  to  do  the  same  to  mine. 

Qui  te  videt  est  bealus, 
Beatior  qui  te  audit, 
Qui  te  baseat  semi  deus  esl? 
Qui  te  potitur  est  deus. 

O  happy  !  O  thrice  happy  !  sure  is  he, 
Whose  eyes  are  bless'd  in  seeing  divine  thee. 
Yet  happier  he,  who  'mongst  thy  lovers  throng, 
And  listens  to  the  music  of  thy  song, 
Durst  he  approach  thy  balmy  lips  to  kiss, 
He'd  be  half  god  by  the  exalted  bliss ; 
But  did  he  once  thy  divine  self  possess, 
He  would  enjoy  the  gods  their  happiness. 
2  D  4 
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INSCRIPTION  FOR  MY  BEE-HOUSE. 

O  blush,  ye  lazy  mortals,  when  ye  see 
The  care  and  conduct  of  th'  industrious  bee; 
In  summers  heat  it  treasures  up  great  store 
To  feast  with  plenty  till  cold  winter  's  o'er. 
Laden  with  honey,  suck'd  from  July's  flowers, 
lloards  up  provision  in  its  waxen  bowers, 
And  there  in  frugal  government  doth  dwell, 
For  idle  drones  dare  not  approach  the  cell. 
When  the  returning  spring  invites  to  fields, 
To  crop  the  sweets  that  mother  Nature  yields, 
The  careful  insect  through  the  fields  does  scour, 
To  scrape  together  for  a  needy  hour. 
Then  toil,  O  man !  in  youth,  age  will  come  on, 
Decrepid  age  will  ask  what  youth  has  done. 
Or  if  old  age  thou  never  live  to  see, 
Provide  for  death  and  long  eternity. 


A  PARAPHRASE 

UPON  THE  LAST  SIX  VERSES  OF  THE  FOURTH  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
CANTICLES,  OR  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

VERSE  11.-— MY  SPOUSE, 

FROM  thy  sweet  lips,  that  hungry  souls  doth  fill, 
Perpetual  drops  of  honey  doth  distil, 
And  Canaan's  blessings  glide  beneath  thy  tongue, 
Ev'n  milk  and  honey  to  refresh  thy  young. 
Thy  perfumed  garments  drooping  souls  revives 
And  smells  breathe  forth,  such  smells  as  Leb'non  gives 
When  gentle  zephyrs  fan  the  new  blown  leaves. 

12.  As  boldest  hands  can  never  reach  a  cup, 
From  fountains  that  are  seal'd,  or  springs  shut  up, 
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Just  so  with  my  fair  spouse ; 
No  stragglers  with  her  streams  comforted  be, 
A  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  seal'd,  is  she, 
But  all  her  currents  flow  to  saints  and  me. 

13  &  14.  Thy  blooming  plants  a  fruitful  soil  declare. 
They  thrive  with  vigour  in  a  wholesome  air, 
My  grace,  convey 'd  by  thee,  makes  all  thy  plants  look  fair. 
There  like  an  orchard  thicketted  with  trees, 
Where  various  kinds  salute  th'  enamoured  eyes, 
There  camphire,  pomegranates,  and  aloes  grow, 
Saffron,  myrrh,  calamus,  and  spikenards  flow ; 
There  incense  trees,  and  chiefest  spices  bloom, 
Which  fanned  with  quickening  gales  send  forth  a  rich  perfume. 

15.  Thy  orchards  plants  all  others  far  excel, 
Your  orchards  watered  with  salvation's  well ; 
Thy  garden  's  full  of  fountains  never  dry, 
Which  thy  fair  plants  with  vital  strength  supply ; 
Through  it  a  well  of  living  waters  go, 

That  springs  from  Leb'non  streams,  and  doth  the  banks 
overflow. 

16.  Awake,  O  north  wind  I  O  thou  south  wind  !  blow 
Cool  gales  upon  my  spices,  and  they'll  flow  I 

Til  my  beloved  in  his  garden  meet, 

There  well  solace  ourselves,  and  pleasant  fruits  we'll  eat. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  MY  CLOSET. 

ARE  not  the  ravens  fed,  great  God,  by  thee, 
And  wilt  thou  clothe  the  lilies  and  not  me. 
I'll  ne'er  distrust  my  God  for  clothes  nor  bread, 
Whilst  lilies  flourish  and  the  ravens  are  fed. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  ESQ. 
OF  DORNOCK,  JULY  1715. 

PAN  and  PASTORA  to  the  Shepherds  asleep. 

AH  !  shepherds,  break  your  pipes,  rise  and  give  ear, 
The  doleful  cry  of  Dornock's  death  comes  here ; 
Awake  and  weep  ;  turn  careless  of  your  flocks, 
And  yell  tiH,  echoing,  you  do  rend  the  rocks. 
Annan,  Milk,  MoflTat,  no  more  gently  glide, 
But  in  hoarse,  rapid  floods,  your  streams  divide. 
The  music  of  our  birds  is  at  a  close, 
And  every  murmuring  brook  weeps  forth  its  woes ; 
Our  comfort 's  gone,  and  we  must  feel  the  cross. 
And  still  bewail  this  universal  loss. 
Even  Lachesis  herself  her  eyes  did  shut, 
When  cruel  Atropos  the  thread  did  cut, 
With  trembling  hand,  and  almost  dropt  the  knife 
Wherewith  she  cut  that  worthy  thread  of  life, 
Which  put  a  period  to  his  earthly  race, 
And  sent  his  pious  soul  into  its  place. 
Noble  he  was  by  birth,  brave  like  his  name, 
Douglas  of  Dornock,  of  still  living  fame, 
Now  silent  lies,  and  in  his  tomb  doth  sleep, 
Where  all  the  country  round  their  sorrows  weejx 
The  poor,  the  rich,  the  young,  the  old  and  all, 
Were  ready  still  at  generous  Dornock's  call, 
To  do  him  service  both  by  day  and  night, 
He  was  so  much  their  darling  and  delight. 
His  presence  goodly  was,  of  comely  feature, 
Adorned  with  all  the  charms  of  art  and  nature. 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  were  at  his  command, 
And  still  poor  Lazarus  found  his  liberal  hand. 
The  country  pleas  he  understood  full  well, 
And  all  their  pleas  did  wisely  reconcile. 
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The  just  Lycurgus  of  his  native  shire, 
Feared  not  death,  nor  did  he  death  desire. 
A  conscience  pure  was  his  continual  feast, 
Justice  and  honour  both  lodg'd  in  his  breast ; 
Grace  and  good  manners  to  a  high  degree 
Did  always  flourish  in  his  family ; 
And  all  confess  who  generous  Dornock  knew, 
The  praise  I  give  noways  exceeds  his  due ; 
O  !  if  the  heavenly  powers  hao*  thought  it  fit, 
To  give  him  Nestor's  years  to  match  his  wit. 

Pallida  mors  ezquo  pede  pulsal, 
Pauperum  tabtrnas*  regumque  turres. 

Pale  Death,  alike  to  her  subjection  brings 
The  poor  man's  cottage  and  the  courts  of  kings. 


THE  LINTOUN  CABAL ; 

OR  THE  JOVIAL  SMITH  OF  LINTOUN^S  INVITATION  OF  HIS  CLUt 
TO  THEIR  MORNING'S  DRAUGHT,  WHOM  HE  HAD  MADE  DRUNK 
THE  NIGHT  BEFORE,  AFTER  A  GREAT  STORM. 

FLY,  fearful  thoughts  of  funeral, 
Call  here  James  Douglas  of  the  Hall, 
And  all  the  rest  of  that  cabal, 
Let's  rant  and  merry  be. 

We'll  set  a  table  in  the  smiddy, 
And  drink  till  all  our  heads  grow  giddy, 
If  it  should  cost  our  necks  the  woody ; 
;^fc  Fy,  haste  Lass,  run,  let's  see. 

But  hark  !   I  think  no  shame  to  tell  it, 
Be  sure  you  first  fetch  Gibby  Elliot ; 
Tell  him  we  trysted  at  a  sallet, 
And  he  must  say  the  grace. 
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I  swear  by  Omnta  vincit  amor, 
And  by  rny  bellows  and  ibrehammer, 
My  tongue  for  thirst  begins  to  stammer, 
Whene'er  I  see  his  face. 

He  turn'd  religious  in  his  fever, 
For  better  thriving  late  than  never. 
Yet  swears  it  scorched  so  his  liver. 
Before  to  drouth  inclined, 

That  though  this  night  he  drink  the  sea, 
The  morn  he'll  e'en  as  drouthy  be. 
Nor  speak  a  word  of  sense  can  he 
Till  first  his  skin  be  lin'd. 

Bring  haggis-headed  William  Younger, 
And  James,  that  little  brandy-monger ; . 
Laird  Giffard  looks  like  cauld  and  hunger, 
He  may  come  warm  his  soals. 

Their  entertainment  shall  be  good, 
God  grant  they  part  but  dirt  or  blood ; 
Pay  but  their  drink,  we'll  trust  their  foodj 
Cause  Scrogs  provide  us  coals. 

But  stay,  there  comes  my  dainty  lads, 
By  ane  and  ane,  like  whores  and  bawds, 
They  smell  the  ale,  and  need  no  gauds, 
To  post  or  prick  them  hither. 

Now  welcome,  by  my  faith,  good  fellows, 
I  see  you  haste,  like  nimble  swallows ; 
Lord  keep  your  craigs  lang  frae  the  gallows. 
That  we  may  drink  together. 

But  tell  me,  sirs,  how  this  can  be, 
The  storm  made  all  our  sheep  to  die. 
And  yet  spar'd  such  a  company. 
Come  let  us  then  be  frolic. 
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Laird  Giffard  cries,  "  Fy,  fetch  my  mother, 
Or  my  dear  sister,  chuse  you  whither, 
And  master  Robert,  bring  him  hither, 
For  I  have  ta'en  the  colic. 

Fm  like  to  vomit  gut  and  gall, 
Good  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  saul, 
My  giddy  head  will  make  me  fall, 
In  faith  I  am  no  jester. 

Will  Younger  pray,  and  Gibby  preach, 
Cause  send  for  wise  John  Brown  the  leech, 
He  can  blaw  wind  into  my  breech, 
And  give  mine  — —  a  clyster. 


A  L/VDY^S  CHARACTER  OF  HER  LOVER, 

JN  ANSWER  TO  HER    MOTHER'S    QUESTION  WHAT  WAS  HER  OPI- 
NION OP  HIM. 

A  THING  below  contempt,  whom  all  despise, 
With  crooked  nose,  splay  feet,  and  goggle  eyes ; 
There's  not  a  maid  when  that  he  doth  appear 
But  turns  her  back,  and  straight  grows  chaste  for  fear. 
Half  witty,  and  half  dull,  and  scarce  half  brave. 
Half  honest,  which  is  very  much  a  knave: 
Made  up  of  all  these  haifs  he  cannot  pass 
For  any  thing  entirely  but  an  ass. 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  ANSWER  TO  HIS  FRIEND, 

WHO  ASKED  HIM    IF  HE  STILL  LOVED   HIS    MISTRESS,    WHO  WAS 
TURNED  DEBAUCHED. 

SURE  nought 's  so  false,  so  faithless  I  can  name, 
As  popular  applause,  and  common  fame ; 
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It  calls  the  courteous  knave,  the  plain  man  rude, 
Haughty  the  grave,  and  the  familiar  lewd. 
Poor  helpless  woman  is  not  favour'd  more^ 
A  hypocrite  she  is,  or  else  a  whore. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  my  adored  she, 
Fall'n  under  the  reproach  of  infamy  : 
Yet  still  HI  love  her,  at  her  feet  I'll  bow, 
Though  all  that's  spoke  infallibly  be  true  ; 
For  ah  !  she  hath  a  most  prevailing  art, 
And  doth  with  such  resistless  charms  impart, 
Even  pleasant  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart, 
liaises  such  tempests,  kindleth  such  a  fire, 
Betwixt  resolved  virtue  and  desire, 
That  the  cold  hermit  might  in  these  expire. 


TO  MY  FRIEND,  INVITING  HIM  TO  THE 
COUNTRY. 

SIR,  fly  the  smoke  and  clamour  of  the  town, 
Breathe  country  air,  and  see  the  farms  cut  down ; 
Revel  our  Nature's  sweets,  and  dine  upon  the  chief, 
Praising  the  granter  of  the  plenteous  sheaf. 
Free*  from  all  care,  we'll  range  through  various  fields, 
Study  those  plants  which  mother  Nature  yields ; 
On  Lyne's  meand'ring  brooks  sometimes  we'll  fish, 
The  trout 's  a  brave  but  no  expensive  dish. 
When  limbs  are  wearied,  and  our  sport  is  done, 
We'll  trudge  to  Cants  walls  by  the  setting  sun ; 
And  then  some  hours  we'll  quaff  a  cup  of  ale, 
And  smoke  our  pipe,  backed  with  a  wanton  tale. 
We'll  read  no  Courant,  which  the  news  home  brings, 
For  what  have  we  to  do  with  wars  or  kings  ? 
We'll  ne'er  disturb  our  heads  with  state  affairs, 
But  talk  of  ploughs,  and  sheep,  an(}  country  fairs. 
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Churchmen's  contentions  we  abhor  to  hear, 
They're  not  for  conscience  but  for  worldly  gear. 
We'll  fear  our  God,  wish  well  to  king  and  nation, 
Worship  on  Sabbath  with  the  congregation, 
Thus  live  in  peace,  and  die  in  reputation. 


DEDICATIO  GEORGII  BUCHANAN!. 

Ad  Marlam  ttlustrisslmam  Scotorum  Rcgiitam 
Psalmorum  Daandls  Parajjhrasis  Poetica. 

NYMPHA  Caledonia?,  quae  nunc  fe'iciter  orse ; 
Missa  per  innumeros  sceptra  tueris  avos 
Qua  sortem  antevenis  meritis,  virtutibus  annos  ; 
Sexum  animis^  morum  nobilitate  genus. 
Accipe,  sed  facilis,  cultu  donata  Latino 
Carmina,  fatidici  nobile  regis  opus 
Ilia  quidem  cyrha  procul  est  et  Parnasside  lympha 
Pene  sub  arctoi  sydere  nata  poli 
Non  tamen  ausus  eram,  male  natum  exponere  fseturn 
Ne  mihi  displiceant  quse  placuere  tibi 
Nam  quod  ab  ingenio  Domini  sperare  nequibant 
Debebunt  genio  forsitan  ilia  tuo. 

THUS  TRANSLATED. 

FAIR  Nymph  of  Scotland,  happily  who  reigns, 
And  sways  the  sceptre  of  our  numerous  kings, 
Whose  rare  endowments  to  the  world  shine  forth 
Beyond  thy  sex,  thy  years,  and  princely  birth  ; 
In  Latin  verse  a  Paraphrase  I  bring 
Of  David's  Psalms,  the  sweet  prophetic  king : 
Which  were  not  hatched  at  learn' d  Parnassus  well, 
But  near  the  pole,  where  nipping  frosts  do  dwell. 
Nor  durst  I  thus  expose  th'  abortive  birth, 
Not  pleasing  me,  your  pleasure  sets  it  forth ; 
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And  what  It  wants  of  ornamental  flowers 
Shall  owe  to  that  great  genius  of  yours. 


A  SPARK'S  PERSUASIVE  LETTER  TO  HIS  MISTRESS, 

DENYING  HIM  TO  LIE  WITH  HER. 

HATE  me,  dear  soul,  and  say  no  more  you  love, 
If  I  must  only  know  what  is  above  ; 
To  kiss  your  lips  and  hands  these  be  but  toys 
And  torments  to  a  lover,  and  not  joys. 
I  hate  the  wanton  folly  of  a  kiss 
If  not  a  prologue  to  a  further  bliss  : 
Men  do  seek  mines  in  women,  and  if  so 
You  must  give  leave  to  them  to  dig  below 
The  barren  face  of  earth,  since  Nature's  arts 
Hath  hid  such  treasures  in  the  lower  parts. 
Why  you  so  coy  ?  You'd  fain  be  married 
Before  that  ye  would  lose  your  maidenhead. 
Then  may  I  claim  it  as  my  right  and  due, 
The  law  doth  give  it  me,  it  is  not  you. 
If  you  would  have  your  kindness  to  me  shown, 
Bestow  it  freely  while  it  is  your  own. 


AGAINST  PASSIONATE  LOVE. 

No  man  love's  fiery  passion  can  approve 
As  either  yielding  profit  or  promotion, 
I  like  a  calm  and  lukewarm  zeal  in  love, 
Although  I  do  not  like  it  in  devotion. 
Besides,  man  needs  not  love  unless  he  please; 
No  destiny  can  force  his  disposition. 
How  then  can  any  die  of  that  disease 
Whereof  himself  may  turn  his  own  physician  ? 
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Some  one,  perhaps,  In  long  consumption  dried, 

And  after  falling  into  love,  may  die; 

But  I  dare  pawn  my  life  he  ne'er  had  died 

Had  been  healthy  at  the  heart  as  I. 

Some  others,  rather  than  incur  the  slander 

Of  false  apostates,  will  true  martyrs  prove; 

Eut  I  am  neither  Iphis  nor  Leander, 

I'll  neither  hang  nor  drown  myself  for  love. 

Yet  I  have  been  a  lover  by  report, 

And  I  have  died  for  love  as  others  do, 

But,  praised  be  Jove,  it  was  in  such  a  sort 

That  I  revived  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Thus  have  I  loved,  thus  have  I  lived  till  now, 

And  know  no  reason  to  repent  me  yet ; 

And  he  that  any  otherwise  would  do 

His  courage  is  no  better  than  his  wit. 


ANE  LETTER  BY  WAY  OF  CHALLENGE, 

TO  A  KNIGHT   WHO  SHOT  AT  THE  AUTHORS  DOVES,  AND  KILLf.tt 
THEM  UPON  THK   DOVECOT  HEAD,  BEING  NEW  PLENISHED. 

SIR  JOHN,  thou  scandal  to  the  name  of  knight, 
Here  I  appeal  thee,  if  thou  darest  to  fight ; 
And  do  but  either  draw  thy  sword  or  pen, 
I'll  do  my  best  to  let  your  worship  ken 
Thou  did'st  a  base,  absurd,  and  scurvy  deed 
To  shoot  my  doves  upon  my  dovecot  head ; 
And  call  to  mind,  for  all  thy  power  and  pelf, 
Thou  meddled  with  a  man  as  good  's  thyself; 
Sir  John,  whatever  character  thou  bears, 
Had  I  been  there  thou  durst  not  for  thy  ears. 
Let  every  villain  on  onr  just  laws  trample 
When  Sheriff  Deputes  prove  so  bad  example. 
2  E 
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Fy,  man,  change  trades,  turn  herd  among  the  geese, 
And  no  more  Sheriff'  John,  Just  Ass  of  Peace. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PRAYER  IN  HIS  SICKNESS, 

AND  UNDER  THE  APPREHENSIONS  OF  DEATH.  ' 

LORD  Jesus  Christ,  pass  by  my  youthful  errors. 
And  arm  my  soul  to  meet  the  king  of  terrors. 
Take  but  away  the  sting,  and  I  shall  have 
No  fears  of  death,  no  horrors  of  the  grave. 
Lord,  I  appeal,  as  thy  most  humble  child, 
From  thy  strict  justice  to  thy  mercy  mild. 
O  !  thou  that  wilt  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
Grant  help  and  comfort  now,  in  time  of  need. 
Glory  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
Til  still  sing  here  and  with  the  heavenly  host 
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